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THE OPERATION, IMPACT AND FUTURE OF 
THE U.S. PREFERENCE PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 2009 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Trade, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in 
Room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable Sand- 
er Levin [chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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HEARING ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

Trade Subcommittee Chairman Levin Announces 
a Hearing on the Operation, Impact, and Future 
of the U.S. Preference Programs 

November 10, 2009 
By (202) 225-6649 

Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee Chairman Sander M. Levin today an- 
nounced the Trade Subcommittee will hold a hearing to evaluate the operation and 
impact of the U.S. preference programs to date, as well as opportunities for improve- 
ment moving forward. The hearing will take plaee on Tuesday, Novemher 17, 
2009 in the main Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth House Office 
Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from the invited witness only. However, any individual or organiza- 
tion not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for con- 
sideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 


FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

Preference programs provide unilateral market access to developing countries and 
are seen as central to U.S. trade and development policy, as well as an important 
foreign policy tool. Over the years. Congress has maintained active oversight of 
these programs, repeatedly revising and expanding them to better meet the goal of 
spurring economic growth and development. With two key preference programs 
nearing expiration in December, this hearing provides a timely opportunity to con- 
tinue this critical oversight. 

Specifically, the hearing will focus on evaluating the operation and impact of the 
U.S. preference programs to date, to understand the lessons learned from the cir- 
cumstances where the preference programs have been successful and to identify op- 
portunities for improvement in areas where challenges remain. 

BACKGROUND : 

Since the 1970s, the United States and other major developed countries have 
viewed preference programs as an important policy tool to spur economic growth 
and counter poverty. The United States developed the Generalized System of Pref- 
erences (GSP) on this basis, as well as later regional programs for the Caribbean 
Basin (Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act, Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership 
Act, Haitian Hemispheric Opportunity through Partnership Encouragement, 
CBERA/CBTPA/HOPE), sub-Saharan Africa (AGOA), and Andean (ATPA/ATPDEA) 
countries. 

In the decades since their inception, the U.S. trade preference programs have 
made significant strides. Currently, over 130 developing countries can benefit from 
one or more of the U.S. programs. And the programs have provided critical benefits 
in some of the world’s poorest and most vulnerable countries (including the so-called 
“least-developed countries”). For example, trade preferences for Haiti (known as 
HOPE), contributed to an increase in Haitian apparel exports to the United States 
of 30 percent in 2009, contributing to critical job creation in a country with nearly 
70 percent unemployment. 
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The United States Trade Representative (USTR) has reported that imports from 
suh-Saharan African countries under AGOA/GSP have increased six-fold from 2001, 
the first full year of AGOA, to 2007 (to $51.1 hillion). Non-oil exports from sub-Sa- 
haran Africa have doubled over the same period. Imports under the Andean pref- 
erence program also grew significantly, from approximately $97 million in 1992, the 
first full year after enactment of ATPA, to more than $17 billion in 2008. 

The preference programs have been important for U.S. businesses and workers as 
well. For example, the Andean trade preference arrangement has helped to develop 
an important export market for U.S. textiles. Similarly, U.S. companies rely heavily 
on GSP to obtain raw materials, parts, and equipment necessary for their manufac- 
turing operations in the United States. 

At the same time, many important stakeholders believe that challenges remain 
and the preference framework can be improved. One concern that has been raised 
is that relatively few countries and relatively few products dominate the preference 
programs, in particular the regional preference programs. Stakeholders have argued 
that Congress should take a hard look at such factors as the product coverage of 
the preference programs, the rules of origin regimes, the frequency of expiration of 
the programs, and the linkages between the programs and trade capacity-building 
assistance to see whether improvements can be made to improve utilization and di- 
versification. 

Other stakeholders have argued that the U.S. preference programs — in particular, 
the more generous market provisions of the regional programs — should be extended 
to all of the world’s poorest countries. At present, least-developed, low-income coun- 
tries like Bangladesh, Cambodia, Laos and others do not have sucb access. 

Still others have urged Congress to review the extent to which the preference pro- 
grams establish other incentives for development. For example, each of the pref- 
erence programs has eligibility criteria designed to promote development (e.g., on 
respecting internationally-recognized labor rights, promoting rule of law, protection 
of intellectual property, etc.). Important questions bave been raised about the extent 
to which these criteria have been effective and whether (and how) they might be 
improved. 

This hearing provides an opportunity to explore these important questions and ar- 
guments. In announcing the hearing. Chairman Levin said, “The preference pro- 
grams have been an important part of the effort to expand and shape trade so that 
its benefits can be more broadly spread. We need to make sure that the framework 
of these programs plays a role in promoting economic growth and development.” 

DETATT,S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “Committee Hearings”. Select the hearing for 
which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide 
a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, com- 
plete all informational forms and click “submit” on the final page. ATTACH your 
submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting 
requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, December 1, 2009. Finally, 
please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will 
refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if 
you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
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mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov . 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman LEVIN. If everyone will be seated then we will start. 

We tried to organize this hearing, as you all know if you have 
seen the agenda, there are four panels, and there is also a Demo- 
cratic caucus at noon, so Mr. Brady and I and are staffs have 
talked about how we will organize this important hearing. 

[Interruption to proceedings.] 

Chairman LEVIN. One way we will organize is by turning off all 
cell phones. “We are in the hearing, I will call you later.” If it is 
the President 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman LEVIN. Eamily. And if everybody else would like to do 
the same, it would help. 

So there are four panels, and we thought we would proceed this 
way, with the panel of our three colleagues first, and they, I think, 
have been informed and I think they are pleased about this, that 
we will very much look forward and hear their testimony, but since 
we see all of you on the floor later on, we will withhold our ques- 
tions and bombard you on the floor during quiet moments there. 

So that should, in a half an hour or so, allow us to go on to the 
second panel of government people from the administration. And 
we would have the testimony and try to finish that, if we could, by 
noon or shortly thereafter, and then take a 45 to 50 minute break 
so some could go to the caucus and everybody could grab a bite to 
eat. 

And then we would start the third panel at around — say between 
1:00 and 1:15, at the latest, and we are notifying everybody on the 
third and fourth panels that they will come here after lunch, unless 
they would like to be here before that. 

So let’s start, and Mr. Brady and I will give our brief opening 
statements. But before we do that, I would like very much if Mr. 
Brady joins me in welcoming — not welcoming, but glad with your 
schedule, Mr. Chairman, that you could be here for this important 
hearing, and ask for you to kick this off. 
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Chairman RANGEL. Well thank you Chairman Levin, and Con- 
gressman Brady. I am just overlooking — looking over, rather, my 
opening prepared remarks, and I think I would like to set it aside, 
because when we first got a chance to have the leadership, former 
Congressman McCreary and I tried to find out, judging the political 
atmosphere that exists, whether this committee could work to- 
wards a bipartisanship since our subject matters seemed, at that 
time, less partisan than some of the other committees. 

And even though it looks as though the political situation will 
not lend itself to much bipartisanship, to my deep regret — and I’m 
certain that most all of the Members of the Committee feel that 
strongly — still, there comes a time when our country has to come 
together, and basically it has to be what is for our country and the 
world, and basically the conditions of poverty and the fiscal crisis 
will dictate our agenda. 

Having someone like you, Mr. Levin, who has dedicated such a 
large part of your life in trying to make our country more pros- 
perous and stronger and at the same time increasing the standards 
of people all over the world and recognizing this is one of the major 
roles that we have think in terms of traveling to avert war. Espe- 
cially at a time when nuclear power seems to be so common with 
so many countries, and so many poor countries that should be more 
concerned with how to feed themselves and trade rather than how 
to prepare for war. 

And I had a wonderful educational time and traveling with Mr. 
Brady, with you, and learning so much from him and from the trip 
in general, which allows me to believe that even partisanship can’t 
take away from facts that we have inherited from our communities, 
our country, and from the world. And I am so optimistic to have 
somebody like Jim McDermott whose ideas came “What about Afri- 
ca?” and as a result of that and putting together our minds, we re- 
alized what a fortunate country we are and continue to be, but also 
how much more there is to be done. 

And we are blessed that we have an opportunity to help the poor- 
er countries, especially in our hemisphere, and Haiti has proven to 
be the height of the challenge here that we face, but there is so 
much more that can and should be done. 

Lastly, I would think and would hope that everyone comes to 
Congress wanting America to be perceived, and in reality, be the 
hope that they would want to achieve. It is hard to think of any 
challenge that we have that is more spiritual in nature, that in- 
volves the patriotic will to protect our country, but at the same 
time to help other countries. 

So I know that you are sorry that you asked me to say anything, 
but you asked for it and you got it. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Never sorry. With all of your deep involve- 
ment in these issues going back many, many years, and some of 
these programs, Mr. Rangel, would not be in place if it weren’t for 
you. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. So let me just briefly summarize. I have an 
opening statement, and I think there are copies if anybody would 
like to take a look at it. 
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This is indeed an important hearing, and the Senate Finance 
Committee is holding a hearing on this, on preference programs, on 
Thursday. Not as extensive hearings as we are having, but of 
course you would expect that from the House, that we would have 
more extensive hearings. 

These issues really reflect — relate to the overall trade challenge 
that we face in this new century, and that is how to craft sound 
trade policies that reflect both the need for expanding trade, and 
also to shape its course, to do both, in order to maximize its bene- 
fits and to address adverse consequences. So within that general 
framework of a modern trade policy in favor of its expansion, but 
on terms that spread its benefits, we turn today to the preference 
programs that focus in on developing nation’s in our relations with 
them in trade. 

This committee and Subcommittee, under your leadership and 
your predecessors on both sides of the aisle, have been really de- 
voted to this issue. It has crossed party lines with your leadership, 
Mr. Chairman, Phil Crane’s leadership — we should remember 
that — and the leadership of many others, including our colleague, 
Jim McDermott. 

So out of this has developed these programs of preferences, they 
are called, additional access to our markets for the Caribbean 
under CBI, the Andean nations, of course, under ATP A, AGOA for 
sub-Saharan Africa, and the HOPE program for Haiti. And these 
programs have achieved real results. I won’t go into a lot of detail 
this morning. It is in my opening statement, and our witnesses are 
going to comment on this. But, for example, under AGOA there has 
been a substantial increase in non-oil exports since its inception. 
CBI has seen, since the early years, ’84, a very major growth, from 
576 million at first to almost 5 billion. And the same with ATPA, 
the Andean Trade Preference Act and recently with the HOPE pro- 
gram. 

And it is also important to understand that these programs sup- 
port U.S. economic interests, and our exports to these various coun- 
tries have been growing rather substantially. And also what is 
sometimes forgotten, and that is a substantial portion of the im- 
ports from GSP countries help to sustain U.S. manufacturing raw 
materials, parts, components, and machinery and equipment. 

It is also — and we are going to be discussing this today — it is im- 
portant to remember that there has been an increasing effort to 
shape the terms of trade based on the principal that I very much 
believe is true, that it is not enough to expand trade. You have to 
expand it in ways that are mutually beneficial. Trade isn’t an end 
in and of itself, after all, it is a means to the end to help people 
come out of poverty and help people move up the ladder. And so 
as a result, we have placed criteria in preference programs, and 
they include respective rule of law, respect for fundamental labor 
rights, and others, including rules against corruption. 

Increasingly, we have put into place provisions regarding labor 
rights, and not because they are social issues. They are indeed eco- 
nomic issues, and the notion is that in order for the benefits of ex- 
panded trade to be spread and to work, one of the elements is that 
workers need to have their basic international rights. And indeed 
to help workers in developing countries join the middle class, and 
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that is mutually beneficial for those countries and for us, for those 
countries, as they develop the strength to come from middle class 
growth, and for us having middle classes in other countries to buy 
our goods. 

So today we will be discussing those issues, and I finish with 
this, and I think Mr. Brady you agree, that preference programs 
are an important part of the constellation of our trade agenda. But 
no one says they are perfect. There is room for improvement, and 
indeed there are, as would be expected from expanded trade, some 
issues that need to be addressed. So what we are doing today is 
looking at the past, looking at the present, and also looking at the 
future. And we are going to hear a variety of points of view on the 
past record, the present situation, and also some issues relating to 
changes or improvements in our programs. 

As we sit here, I am not sure of the result of this. I feel strong- 
ly — the administration does, I think it is true in the Senate — that 
the programs that have deadlines at the end of the year, that there 
need to be extensions. The purpose of this hearing is to give us the 
information so that we can make some decisions regarding exten- 
sions and improvements and changes, and how they mesh. 

So, Mr. Brady, if you will take over, and then we will turn to our 
three distinguished colleagues. 

Mr. BRADY. Well thank you Mr. Chairman, and Chairman Ran- 
gel. 

International trade is a powerful engine for economic growth and 
job creation, as our experience here at home demonstrates. One out 
of every five American jobs depends on trade, and as our U.S. trade 
representative Ambassador ffirk notes, jobs supported by exports 
pay higher wages than other jobs, and for that reason I commend 
you for holding this hearing. This global economic downturn has 
hurt workers all over the world. International trade will be a vital 
tool for promoting economic recovery and creating jobs everywhere. 

The indisputable benefits of trade liberalization are why I strong- 
ly support open markets both here in the United States and 
abroad. The trade preference programs we are discussing today can 
be a key tool to help developing countries break into the inter- 
national market. 

As you and Chairman Rangel have noted. Congress has worked 
on a bipartisan basis to develop preference programs that provide 
a vital economic boost to many developing countries. Congress has 
also demonstrated its willingness to regularly revisit our programs 
to make them more effective. Congress has amended the African 
Growth and Opportunity Act several times to spurt the creation of 
thousands of jobs in Africa without creating adverse affects on U.S. 
workers here at home. The benefits have provided U.S. consumers 
with better prices and more choices. 

Effective trade preferences are one stop on a country’s journey to 
becoming a full player in the international market, but trade pref- 
erences cannot be an end unto themselves. In fact, a truly success- 
ful trade preference program is one that makes itself ultimately ob- 
solete. For example, Malaysia and South Korea successfully used 
GSP as a tool for economic development, exceeding the need for 
continued benefits and thriving once those benefits were removed. 
Chile, Singapore, the CAFTA countries, and Peru all graduated 
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from trade preferences into permanent bilateral trade agreement 
relationships, showing that trade preferences are a stepping stone 
to full engagement in the international market. 

These trade agreements offer advantages for both parties over a 
trade preference relationship. Partner countries achieve full, per- 
manent, duty-free access to the U.S. market, a significant benefit 
over the partial, temporary access provided by preferences. This re- 
lationship also sends a strong signal to track investment and cap- 
ital. The capacity building and enforceable labor commitments help 
improve standards significantly. For the United States, the benefits 
are obvious. American workers and businesses finally enjoy a level 
playing field because these markets are open to our exports, sup- 
porting more American jobs. 

When Chile, the CAFTA countries, and Peru went from a one 
way preference relationship to a two way free trade relationship, 
the United States went from a trade deficit to a trade surplus with 
these countries. In the case of CAFTA, we saw our deficit of over 
$1.2 billion shift to a trade surplus of over $6 billion, and American 
workers have benefitted. These examples demonstrate the impor- 
tance of having developing countries become full partners in the 
international market. We can quickly realize similar benefits by 
implementing the free trade agreements with Colombia and Pan- 
ama, two countries anxious to move from a one way relationship 
to a permanent, mature relationship, leveling the playing field for 
U.S. workers. 

There are many countries that aren’t yet ready to move from 
preferences to a free trade relationship. For these countries, effec- 
tive trade preference programs are the right policy. To that end, we 
must design our preference programs to ensure that developing 
countries can take full advantage of them, assuming they meet cer- 
tain key conditions. That means having eligibility criteria that 
challenge countries to improve their laws, but at the same time en- 
courage investment. After all, a developing country can have the 
best labor laws in the world, but that won’t make any difference 
if there aren’t any jobs. 

The eligibility criteria currently enshrined in our preference pro- 
grams provide the right balance and incentives. As the GAO has 
noted, we have successfully used these criteria to prompt improve- 
ments. And even for the least developed countries, our preference 
programs must not become a disincentive to take that next critical 
step to becoming full members in the international market through 
enthusiastic participation in the Doha Round. The ultimate goal of 
duty-free, quota-free access to the U.S. market for the least devel- 
oped through the Round will provide incentives for those countries 
to push the emerging developing countries to make the concessions 
we need to bring the Round to a successful close. 

And I will close with this. Engagement in the international mar- 
ket is a key development tool. Many countries have benefitted from 
this engagement, and U.S. trade preference programs can help 
countries take advantage of opportunities to export their goods, cre- 
ate jobs, and eventually join the global market. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back and look forward to hear- 
ing from our witnesses. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Well thank you very much, and I think your 
reference to Doha is very apt, because it is supposed to be a devel- 
opment round, and here are we are having some discussion this 
morning about our relations with the developing countries. 

So that is a good segue to our distinguished panel, two members 
of our committee and an important member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Jim McDermott — I don’t know. I don’t think I have 
to laud you all too much. Your credentials speak for yourselves. 
Jim, your interest in this area goes back many, many years, and 
Linda, as a newer member here, you have been dedicated to 
digging into these issues, really particularly effectively. And Elliot 
has used his position in foreign affairs matters to be interested not 
only in kind of the first glances of foreign affairs, but digging be- 
neath the surface. So we look forward to your testimony. 

Jim, are you going to go first? Representative McDermott and 
then Representative Sanchez, and then Representative Engel. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JIM McDERMOTT, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and the Com- 
mittee for inviting me to testify on my views for this preference re- 
view. The excellent group of witnesses you have called today to 
work with us will cover very important issues that confront our 
trade policy, and I look forward to crafting a policy with the Com- 
mittee. 

In difficult economic times like these, developed countries some- 
times pull back. They pull back from international engagement, 
and pull back from thinking long term, and that is quite under- 
standable. But I think that in these times and in this globalized 
economy, now is the time to push forward on improving trade with 
the poorer countries of the world. 

Our preference programs have important issues that need ad- 
dressing, but while we think about all the things we need to fix, 
we should also keep in mind that our preference programs have 
done enormous good for the poor of the world and for America. 
They provided jobs that have fed and clothed millions of the poor, 
and been a boon to the American businesses. We shouldn’t forget 
that. 

I think it is also important to keep in mind that our work is far 
from over. As Congressman Brady mentioned, when we passed 
AGOA in 2000 it was not perfect, and it was a big step forward, 
but we have amended it sequentially since then. In the 9 years, the 
Africans have made huge progress in growing trade. But we know 
that for development to really accelerate, we need to get more 
countries involved in trading more products. 

We know that the trade capacity building is as important as ex- 
tending more preferences. It is not simply enough to open the door. 
We know that with sustained, long term help we can make a dif- 
ference. I don’t think we are close to the finish line on that, I think 
we are just beginning. The Members of the Committee have worked 
hard on encouraging development through trade, and I think we 
should focus on a few things in particular. 
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While there are details to work out, I think there is broad agree- 
ment that our trade programs need to be stable, they need to be 
simplified, they need to be more effective, and they need to help 
more people. First, I think we need to agree that the stability of 
our programs is essential to them being effective. Our largest pro- 
gram, GSP, is weeks away from expiring. Other agreements par- 
tially expire in 2012, and others in 2015. When we extend our pro- 
grams, sometimes we do it for only a few months or for a year. No 
one who has ever run a business would want to invest in a climate 
that is so unstable. Our programs need to be long term. 

Second, our pro^ams are too complicated and too hard to use. 
Our rules of origin prevent common sense business from hap- 
pening. We impose regulations that poor countries cannot meet 
without our help. We need to fix this. Simplifying our programs 
and doing more to help partners meet the important standards we 
set are keys to the success. 

Third, we need to address the capacity building program. We all 
know the wisdom of trade, not aid. But I think we need to make 
aid for trade an equally large part of our programs. 

Different countries face different challenges with trading with us. 
They need functioning ports, better roads, permission to fly directly 
to the United States, help with energy and more technology. They 
need training. Now we can do this in a targeted way. Preferences 
have helped our trading partners quite a bit, but without thought- 
ful capacity building, we can only help so much. With over 24 fed- 
eral agencies giving out foreign aid, we don’t always coordinate our 
efforts. We need to pull these efforts together to help poor countries 
grow, and to give American business more customers. 

Finally, we need to find a way to strengthen the programs we 
have while at the same time helping more people. Trade is not a 
zero sum game. We can strengthen our current programs while 
also helping other desperately poor countries who right now get no 
benefits. We can help different countries like Lesotho, the Phil- 
ippines, and Cambodia at the same time. 

As we all know, the Andean Trade Preference Act and the GSP 
are expiring next month. We need to extend these programs imme- 
diately, in this coming year and in the Congress, and push forward, 
not pull back. It is the moral thing to do for the poor of the world. 
It is good for American business and consumers, and we know it 
is good for America’s security. 

I want to thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McDermott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Jim McDermott, Representative of 
the State of Washington, U.S. House of Representatives 

Mr. Chairman I want to thank you and the Committee for inviting me to testify 
here today and to offer my views on Preference Reform. The excellent group of wit- 
nesses you have called to work with us today will cover very important issues that 
confront our trade policy. I look forward to helping with this effort. 

In difficult economic times like these developed countries sometimes pull back. 
They pull back from their international engagement and pull back from thinking 
long term. It’s understandable. But I think that in these times and in this globalized 
economy now is the time to push forward on improving trade with the poorer coun- 
tries of the world. 

Our Preference programs have important issues that need addressing. But while 
we think about all of the things we need to fix, we should also keep in mind that 
our preference programs have done enormous good for the poor of the world and for 
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America. They have fed and clothed millions of the poor and been a boon to Amer- 
ican businesses. We can’t forget that. 

I think it is also important to keep in mind that our work is far from over. When 
we passed AGOA in 2000 it was a big step forward. In only 9 years the Africans 
have made huge progress in growing trade. But we know that for development to 
really accelerate we need to get more countries involved in trading more products. 

We know that trade capacity building is as important as extending more pref- 
erences. And we know that with sustained long-term help we can make a big dif- 
ference. I don’t think we’re close to the finish line — I think we’re only just begin- 
ning. 

The Members of the Committee have worked hard on encouraging development 
through trade and I think we should focus on a few things in particular. While there 
are details to work out, I think there is broad agreement that our trade programs 
need to be stable, they need to be simplified, they need to be more effective, and 
they need to help more people. 

First I think we agree that the stability of our programs is essential to them being 
effective. Our largest program, GSP, is weeks away from expiring. Other agree- 
ments partially expire in 2012 and others expire in 2015. When we extend our pro- 
grams sometimes we do it for only a few months or a year. No one who has ever 
run a business would want to invest in a climate that is so unstable. Our programs 
need to be long-term. 

Second, our programs are too complicated and too hard to use. Our rules of origin 
prevent common sense business from happening; we impose regulations that poor 
countries cannot meet without our help. We need to fix this. Simplifying our pro- 
grams and doing more to help our partners meet the important standards we set 
are keys to their success. 

Third, we need to address the capacity building problem. We all know the wisdom 
of “trade not aid”. Well, I think we need to need to make “aid for trade” an equally 
large part of our programs. Different countries face different challenges when trad- 
ing with us. They need functioning ports, better roads, permission to fly directly to 
the United States, help with energy, and more technology. They need training. 

Now, we can do this in a targeted way. Preferences help our trading partners 
quite a bit, but without thoughtful capacity building we can only help them so 
much. With over 24 federal agencies giving out foreign aid we don’t always coordi- 
nate our efforts. We need to pull these efforts together to help poor countries grow 
and to give American business more customers. 

Finally, we need to find a way to strengthen the programs we have while at the 
same time helping more people. Trade is not a zero-sum game. We can strengthen 
our current programs while also helping other desperately poor countries who right 
now get no benefits. We can help different countries like Lesotho, the Philippines, 
and Cambodia at the same time. 

As we all know the Andean Trade Preference Act and GSP are expiring next 
month. We need to extend these programs and in this coming year, in this Congress, 
push forward, not pull back. It’s the moral thing to do for the poor of the world, 
it is good for American business and consumers, and we all know it’s good for Amer- 
ica’s security. 

Thank you for time and your efforts. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

Ms. Sanchez, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LINDA SANCHEZ, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you Chairman Levin and ranking mem- 
ber Brady for allowing me the opportunity to testify today regard- 
ing our trade preferences policies, and their effect on working fami- 
lies. The hearing today, I think, is an important opportunity to ex- 
amine what works about our trade preferences policies, as well as 
what really doesn’t. 
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As many of you may know, I have been a long time advocate for 
a new trade model, because I feel that too often our approach fails 
working families both here and abroad. 

Our preferences programs have a very laudable goal, to assist de- 
veloping countries in their efforts to build up domestic industry, in- 
crease exports, and alleviate poverty. And, in some cases the pref- 
erences appear to have been wildly successful. As Mr. Brady men- 
tioned, some countries, including South Korea, Singapore, Bahrain, 
and Slovenia have graduated from the GSP program and no longer 
qualify for preferences. 

In other cases, however, the preferences have been less success- 
ful, at least from the point of view of working families. A case in 
point is the Republic of Philippines, a beneficiary of the General 
System of Preferences. According to a petition filed with the United 
States Trade Representative, the government of the Republic of 
Philippines has engaged in policies that deny workers the freedom 
of association, as guaranteed under International Labor Organiza- 
tion ILO Convention 87, and has undermined the ability of workers 
to form and join unions, in violation of ILO Convention 98. The pe- 
tition also accuses the Philippine government of involvement in 
extra-judicial killings and abductions of union leaders, members, 
organizers, and supporters through elements of the armed forces of 
the Philippines, the Philippine national police, local police forces, 
and private security forces. 

Given these reports, which are not limited to the Philippines, I 
strongly believe that it is appropriate and necessary to re-examine 
our approach to preference system creation and renewal. Encour- 
aging and rewarding such abhorrent human rights policies with 
trade benefits is contrary to what America stands for, and not only 
harms families abroad, but also those struggling to make a living 
here at home. 

Ecuador is another nation in which our trade policies may be 
leaving working families behind. Chevron may have approached 
some of you before this hearing to ask that you consider limiting 
or eliminating altogether benefits for Ecuador under the Andean 
Trade Promotion and Drug Eradication Act. This effort arises from 
a private lawsuit between thousands of indigenous Ecuadorian 
peasants and Chevron. The plaintiffs, some of whom suffer from 
cancer, physical deformities, and multiple miscarriages, allege that 
Chevron is responsible for illegally dumping billions of gallons of 
toxic oil waste into rivers and streams, causing extraordinary envi- 
ronmental and human damage. 

Texaco, now Chevron, began its oil operations roughly 40 years 
ago in a once pristine region of the Amazon. Today, this region, 
which is roughly the size of Rhode Island, struggles to deal with 
an environmental and humanitarian crisis. More than 1,400 resi- 
dents have died from cancer, birth defects are prevalent, and the 
region still suffers from water contamination, rain forest deforest- 
ation, and ecosystem degradation. The inhabitants of the region 
still drink and bathe in the polluted water. There are innumerable 
stories that I could share from the 230,000 people who live along 
the oil fields in northern Ecuador. 

Thick pools of oil dot the landscape where Chevron dumped oil 
waste into unlined or improperly lined pits. Water tests of one local 
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farmer’s land revealed oil contamination at 20,000 percent above 
safe water consumption levels. Too many children have cancer, and 
as a result, too many parents have to experience the ultimate 
heartbreak, which is the death of a child. 

Instead of allowing this case to come to a conclusion in a court 
of law, embarking on cleanup efforts, or even seeking mediation. 
Chevron has engaged in a lobbying effort that looks a little bit 
more like extortion. Apparently because it can’t get the outcome 
that it wants in the Ecuadorian court system. Chevron wants to 
use the U.S. government to deny trade benefits until Ecuador cries 
“uncle.” This turns the goal of trade preferences on its head. 

Trade preferences should be used as a hand up to provide needed 
help to families of developing nations, not a paddle to punish gov- 
ernments who refuse to succumb to the demands of multi-billion 
dollar corporations. As a private entity. Chevron certainly has the 
right to take action to advance its own interests. However, it is 
Congress’ job to take a wider view. It is well past time to reform 
our trade policies so that they will work for working families. 

As we re-examine our trade preference system, I urge the Com- 
mittee to explore options for holding nations accountable for pro- 
tecting the rights of working families. I hope we also consider 
whether to add environmental standards, and to reform investor 
protection provisions, and examine which criteria, like private law- 
suits, we should avoid. 

We must examine our trade preferences with a focus on shared 
prosperity. We should encourage development with dignity. We 
should shape preferences programs to promote labor rights and a 
clean environment without dictating the outcome of cases pending 
in the civil justice systems of developing nations. 

Einally, I think we have to abandon the naive view that free 
trade alone is the only economic development strategy that we 
should pursue. As we have seen with other nations with whom we 
have completed trade accords, like Jordan, lowering tariffs is sim- 
ply not enough to improve the working lives of impoverished fami- 
lies. We must staunchly defend the right to work with dignity, to 
freely associate and, to organize for safer working conditions, better 
wages, and a secure retirement. Trade preferences can be combined 
with other forms of assistance that will help countries sustain 
themselves and develop the infrastructure and capacity they need 
to fully take advantage of trade preference programs the U.S. of- 
fers, as well as, the world market at large. 

I thank you for your patience in hearing my alternate perspec- 
tive, but I really think now is the time that we should be looking 
at what works and what doesn’t with trade preferences in crafting 
a long-term trade strategy. Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sanchez follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Linda Sanchez, Representative of 
the State of California, U.S. House of Representatives 

Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Brady, thank you so much for allowing me 
the opportunity to testify today regarding our trade preferences policy and its effect 
on working families. 

The hearing today is an important opportunity to examine what works about our 
trade preferences policy as well as what doesn’t. As many of you know, I have been 
a long time advocate for a new trade model. Our current approach too often fails 
working families, both here and abroad. 
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Our preferences programs have a laudable goal: to assist developing countries in 
their efforts to build up domestic industries, increase exports, and alleviate poverty. 

In some cases, the preferences appear to have been wildly successful. Some coun- 
tries, including South Korea, Singapore, Bahrain, and Slovenia have graduated from 
the GSP program and no longer qualify for preferences. 

In other cases, the preferences have been less successful — at least from the point 
of view of working families. 

A case in point is the Republic of the Philippines, a beneficiary of the General 
System of Preferences. 

According to a petition filed with the United States Trade Representative, the 
government of the Republic of the Philippines has engaged in policies that deny 
workers freedom of association as guaranteed under International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) Convention 87, and has undermined the ability of workers to form and 
join unions in violation of ILO Convention 98. 

The petition also accuses the Philippine government of involvement in extra-judi- 
cial killings and abductions of union leaders, members, organizers, and supporters 
through elements of the Armed Forces of the Philippines, the Philippine National 
Police, local police forces, and private security forces. 

Given such reports, which are not limited to the Philippines, I strongly believe 
that it is appropriate to re-examine our approach to preference system creation and 
renewal. 

Encouraging and rewarding such abhorrent human rights policies with trade ben- 
efits is contrary to what America stands for, and not only harms families abroad, 
but also those struggling to make a living here at home. 

Ecuador is another nation in which our trade policies may be leaving working 
families behind. 

Chevron may have approached some of you before this hearing to ask that you 
consider limiting or eliminating benefits for Ecuador under the Andean Trade Pro- 
motion and Drug Eradication Act. 

This effort arises from a private lawsuit between thousands of indigenous Ecua- 
dorian peasants and Chevron. The plaintiffs, some of whom suffer from cancer, 
physical deformities, and multiple miscarriages, allege that Chevron is responsible 
for illegally dumping billions of gallons of toxic oil waste into rivers and streams, 
causing extraordinary environmental and human damage. 

Texaco, now Chevron, began its oil operations roughly 40 years ago in a once pris- 
tine region of the Amazon rainforest. 

Today, this region, the size of Rhode Island, struggles to deal with an environ- 
mental and humanitarian crisis. More than 1,400 residents have died from cancer, 
birth defects are prevalent, and the region suffers from water contamination, 
rainforest deforestation, and ecosystem degradation. The inhabitants of the region 
still drink and bathe in polluted water. 

There are innumerable stories I could share from the 230,000 people who live 
along the oil fields in northern Ecuador. Pools of thick oil dot the landscape where 
Chevron dumped oil wastes into unlined or improperly lined pits. 

Water tests of one local farmer’s land revealed oil contamination at 20,000 percent 
above safe water consumption levels. Too many children have cancer and, as a re- 
sult, too many parents have to experience the ultimate heartbreak — the death of a 
child. 

A group of Ecuadorians originally filed suit in the U.S., but the case was dis- 
missed when Chevron successfully argued that Ecuador was a better forum. 

The case was refiled in Ecuador seeking damages, and experts have estimated 
that damages in this case could be as high as $27 billion. 

Instead of settling with the plaintiffs, embarking on clean-up efforts, or even seek- 
ing mediation. Chevron has engaged in a lobbying effort that looks like little more 
than extortion. Apparently, if it can’t get the outcome it wants from the Ecuadorian 
court system. Chevron will use the U.S. government to deny trade benefits until Ec- 
uador cries uncle. 

This turns the goal of trade preferences on its head! Trade preferences should be 
used as a hand up to provide needed help to the families of developing nations, not 
a paddle to punish governments who refuse to succumb to the demands of multi- 
billion dollar corporations. 

As a private entity. Chevron certainly has the right to take action to advance its 
interests. However, it is our job to take a wider view. 

It’s well past time to reform our trade policies so that they work for working fami- 
lies. 

As we re-examine our preference systems, I urge the Committee to explore options 
for holding nations accountable for protecting the rights of working families. 
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I hope that we also consider whether to add environmental standards and to re- 
form investor protection provisions and examine which criteria, like private law- 
suits, we should avoid. 

We must examine our trade preferences with a focus on shared prosperity. We 
should encourage development with dignity. We should shape preferences programs 
to promote labor rights and a clean environment without dictating the outcome of 
cases proceeding through the civil justice systems of developing nations. 

Finally, we must recognize that trade alone is not a development policy. Trade 
preferences must be combined with other forms of assistance that will help coun- 
tries to sustain themselves and develop the infrastructure and capacity they need 
to fully take advantage of the trade preferences programs the U.S. offers. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much. You raise issues 
that clearly have been part of the dialogue on preferences in TSP, 
and I am confident will continue to be. 

So after that excellent testimony, the Honorable Eliot Engel will 
take over. Eliot, welcome. You have been to this room before. We 
are glad to see you again. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ELIOT ENGEL, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK 

Mr. ENGEL. Well thank you Mr. Chairman, Chairman Levin, 
ranking member Brady, Chairman Rangel, and other distinguished 
members of the Trade Subcommittee. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify at today’s hearing on U.S. trade preference pro- 
grams. 

Through Democratic and Republican administrations and Con- 
gresses, the Andean Trade Promotion and Drug Eradication Act, or 
ATPDEA, has been one of the cornerstones of U.S. policy toward 
Latin America, providing the United States with the opportunity to 
make a real difference in the politically and economically fragile 
Andean region. 

As chairman of the Western Hemisphere Subcommittee of the 
House Eoreign Affairs Committee, I have seen firsthand the bene- 
fits of ATPDEA. In Ecuador, for example, I met with producers of 
flowers, broccoli, coffee, and cacao. Without the Andean free trade 
preferences, workers in these sectors would undoubtedly lose their 
jobs, leaving them with little outside option other than the illegal 
drug trade or illegal immigration to the United States. 

Unfortunately, too often ATPDEA has been extended for only 
short time periods, creating uncertainty and an unstable invest- 
ment climate in the beneficiary countries. To make a real impact, 
I believe we must immediately extend ATPDEA for at least two 
years. 

As this subcommittee considers the renewal of the Andean trade 
preferences and future trade preference reforms, I also urge you to 
add Paraguay as an ATPDEA beneficiary country. In April I intro- 
duced H.R. 1837, the U.S.-Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009, 
which would do just that. My bipartisan bill would be a catalyst 
for economic development in Paraguay while also supporting essen- 
tial U.S. geopolitical goals. 

Paraguay is the second poorest country in South America. 30 
percent of Paraguayans live in poverty, and according to the 2008 
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world development indicators, 14 percent of Paraguayans live on 
less than $1 per day. Paraguay’s inclusion as an Andean trade 
preference beneficiary country would be fundamental in helping to 
reduce these poverty levels. 

But the U.S. -Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009 is about much 
more than poverty reduction. My bill will also strengthen the al- 
ready robust relationship between our two countries. I visited Para- 
guay and president Fernando Lugo in Asuncion last November, and 
he expressed to me his interest in a strong relationship with the 
United States. 

Paraguay is a small, landlocked country that is often left out of 
discussions of U.S. policy toward Latin America, but it is a critical 
partner in so many areas. According to the State Department’s 
February 2009 international narcotics control strategy report, in 

2008 Paraguay’s national anti-drug secretariat seized a record 172 
metric tons of marijuana. Paraguay also works closely with the 
U.S. and its neighbors, Argentina and Brazil, in the three plus one 
process to curb illicit activities in the so-called tri-border area 
where the borders of Paraguay, Argentina, and Brazil meet. And 
by the way, that is also, we believe, a source of terrorism funding 
as well, so it is an important place. 

The U.S. -Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009, as I said which I 
have introduced as a bipartisan bill, which I introduced with my 
good friend Congressman Dan Burton of Indiana. There is also a 
bipartisan companion bill in the Senate, S780, introduced by Sen- 
ator Nelson of Florida and Senator Cornyn of Texas, and my bill 
is supported by an extremely wide ranging number of organiza- 
tions, including Oxfam, the National Foreign Trade Council, the 
Washington Office on Latin America, and the American Apparel 
and Footwear Association. 

Mr. Brady mentioned before in this opening statement that inter- 
national trade is an engine of economic growth and job creation. I 
agree. I also want to add that it enhances good feeling and good 
relationships with the U.S., so it is good policy for us, and good pol- 
itics as well. 

In April, I led the official Congressional delegation to the Sum- 
mit of the Americas in Trinidad and Tobago. At the summit. Presi- 
dent Obama pledged “a new chapter of engagement that will be 
sustained throughout my administration.” That is a quote. In less 
than a year, the President has made impressive strides in enhanc- 
ing hemispheric relations. 

As chairman of the Western Hemisphere Subcommittee, I believe 
it is crucial for Members of Congress to support the President in 
re-engaging the hemisphere. This hemisphere is so important to us. 
It is right in our backyard. The U.S.- Paraguay Partnership Act of 

2009 will do just that and will be extremely positive for both of our 
countries. Again, it is good policy and it is good politics. It helps 
these countries to become closer to us, and that is the way we win 
back the hemisphere from Chavez and the others that would go in 
a different direction. 

I would thank you again for the opportunity to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Engel follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of The Honorable Elliot Engel, Representative of the 
State of New York, U.S. House of Representatives 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady and distinguished Members of the 
Trade Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify at today’s hearing on 
U.S. trade preference programs. 

Through Democratic and Republican Administrations and Congresses, the Andean 
Trade Promotion and Drug Eradication Act (ATPDEA) has been one of the corner- 
stones of U.S. policy toward Latin America, providing the United States with an op- 
portunity to make a real difference in the politically and economically fragile Ande- 
an region. 

As Chairman of the Western Hemisphere Subcommittee, 1 have seen first hand 
the benefits of ATPDEA. In Ecuador, for example, I visited with producers of flow- 
ers, broccoli, coffee, and cacao. Without the Andean trade preferences, workers in 
these sectors would undoubtedly lose their jobs, leaving them with little option out- 
side of the illegal drug trade or illegal immigration to the United States. 

Unfortunately, too often, ATPDEA has been extended for short time periods, cre- 
ating uncertainty and an unstable investment climate in the beneficiary countries. 
To make a real impact, we must immediately extend ATPDEA for at least two 
years. 

As this Subcommittee considers the renewal of the Andean trade preferences and 
future trade preference reforms, I also urge you to add Paraguay as an ATPDEA 
beneficiary country. In April, I introduced H.R. 1837 — the U.S. Paraguay Partner- 
ship Act of 2009 — which would do just that. My bipartisan bill would be a catalyst 
for economic development in Paraguay, while also supporting essential U.S. geo- 
political goals. 

Paraguay is the second poorest country in South America. 30% of Paraguayans 
live in poverty. And, according to the 2008 World Development Indicators, 14% of 
Paraguayans live on less than $1 per day. Paraguay’s inclusion as an Andean trade 
preference beneficiary country would be fundamental in helping to reduce these pov- 
erty levels. 

But, the U.S.-Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009 is about much more than poverty 
reduction. My bill will also strengthen the already robust relationship between our 
two countries. I visited Paraguayan President Eernando Lugo in Asuncion last No- 
vember, and he expressed to me his interest in a strong relationship with the 
United States. President Lugo is the first Paraguayan president to be elected not 
from the country’s Colorado party in 60 years, and he is already a good friend and 
important ally of the United States. 

Paraguay is a small, landlocked country that is often left out of discussions of U.S. 
policy toward Latin America. But, it is a critical partner in so many areas. Accord- 
ing to the State Department’s February 2009 International Narcotics Control Strat- 
egy Report, in 2008, Paraguay’s National Anti-drug Secretariat (SENAD) seized a 
record 172 metric tons of marijuana. Paraguay also works closely with the United 
States and its neighbors Argentina and Brazil in the “3+1 process” to curb illicit 
activities in the so-called tri-border area where the borders of Paraguay, Argentina 
and Brazil meet. 

The U.S.-Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009 is a bipartisan bill which I introduced 
with my good friend. Congressman Dan Burton (R-IN). There is also a bipartisan 
companion bill in the Senate — S. 780 — introduced by Senators Bill Nelson (D-FL) 
and John Cornyn (R-TX). And, my bill is supported by an extremely wide-ranging 
number of organizations, including Oxfam, the National Foreign Trade Council 
(NFTC), the Washington Office on Latin America (WOLA), and the American Ap- 
parel and Footwear Association (AAFA). 

In April, I led the official Congressional Delegation to the Summit of the Americas 
in Trinidad and Tobago. At the Summit, President Obama pledged a “new chapter 
of engagement that will be sustained throughout my administration.” In less than 
a year, the President has made impressive strides in enhancing hemispheric rela- 
tions. As Chairman of the Western Hemisphere Subcommittee, I believe it is crucial 
for Members of Congress to support the President in re-engaging the hemisphere. 
The US-Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009 will do just that, and will be a win-win 
for both of our countries. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify today. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. And as stated at the 
beginning, we will he in close touch with all of you with a lot of 
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back and forth. We won’t do it today, but we will do it on the floor, 
and as we work on decisions as to extension and as to reforms. 

I know I speak on behalf of all of us here to thank you for your 
critical involvement in these issues. So thanks again, and if any of 
you want to come up here, feel free to do that. 

And we will now go on to the second panel, and we will ask the 
four witnesses to come forth. 

Let me add, as they are joining us, we also have a written state- 
ment for the record from the Department of State. It hasn’t arrived 
yet, but I guess I should ask, without objection, we will enter it 
into the record — any objection? — once it arrives. And of course it 
will be distributed. 

[The statement follows:] 
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Dcpanrncnc of Sl3fl£ Statcim^nt bcCori: Ihic House Ways ard Mcatia 

!Milx:H3ttiii1i1|i;^ ^ TnidiJ,, ItuUiTiiijj; ilh c;ifi l]ii$ lJ|Kiraiin[i^ [[^i|)^i;i, aiicl 

Firlure of (he U.S. Preler^ncc Programs 
November 17,2009 

C-luiiTnuin L«viii, Kurkmi' Member Unid^ iind disLinguislKd meinbers of Lhe 
SubcdmmlHec cm Trajclc: flic Deportment of Slale appi-cciales ttK 
opih^rraikii^ loecmtiiiieiLioit [Iht i^Kraiinn, ImffaeL. and (kKeniial oru.fi. 
pretVrerae pnignims- 

Preicrnic;c programs BTC on importunj vcliiclc for cnsiiting new cconcnnic 
opponimiiies for developing eountrks around the world. TliJs comiiiiiUee 
ha.‘{ been a riiivmg. sufifta.'Miar ol^^riTieal pnigraiiiii^ S4ieh aci, Lite rrenecaLi/ed 
System cff PrclenencBS fCjSF> und Itie Andean Trade Frelersnce .Act (.ATFAV, 
whkti help anctwT our trade poELctes lowaid foe developing world and lo our 
panritn^ in ihe .Andean ftegient. resipceiively. As kmiw, tmdt iif lltoM: 
programs tsptnf on Dwember 33, 2ll0*i. rhe llepartmcnl of StiHc urges 
Corgress to renew lihese programs before that dale. Allowijig them fo lapse 
would ereale uneenainty and polcnUal luid^hlps for Ll.£. Liuitinesses tliat 
hiivc i^:i|>liisbed panTt^rshsps ibroogb these programs- 1 1 eCmlJ slrapti 
our relailiDnsliips with enu trading partners wlw sc ceonotnics ccwld be 
adversely arTeeted. 

In die longer term, we looilc forward lo working with C'ongjess to addrass ihe 
hraadcr issue of prefetenee jefornL 

PtelcraicH: programs help to advance LIS, foreign policy., They promote 
soeh Iccy goals as the proLnertion of tabor righds, proiectiem of Intelleerual 
pmptiny, anwl develOffOtmi H>t the rufo oPIav,. 

Even eountries ihai do not yei havea signlfteani Iradln^g relationship with the 
Lniled Slates are ea^r to iKecnrie prefeneitee program iKoetieLaHes. 

Granling bene 1 iciaT>' stuitis lo a cotmiiy isnu Jifllnnnlion Ihal il is striving fo 
ntcei iniematicmally jecDgn.iz£d standards in a variety -of areas. Corporations 
are inore willing to do buslitess in eoimirie^ wlileh are pan of our prefenenee 
programs rmernijrlioniil crgiiniwnions iracl. non-governmeimtl tirgiiniHilions 
recognize die role that pfclermcc programs play in providing incentives Icr 
developing coiuitric^ to undertake reform. 
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groomdi ibr the Tuhbnn and nl-Oii«Ui. We look, tbrtvttrd io wotting willi 
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Wc niKtecsinnd iind cnootintyt lire debate over hyw- emr pretertnee pnigranEt 
ean be refn'jjnicd to make [hem imwe efCeeiive. While reviewing and 
reforming trade prelerLmee programs is a eomplea undertaking, it is 
■m|Sortani JievenJielerE in older u> ensure ntir proj^raitrE am achieving, their 
objccLivcE. The challenges are ^Hlny^ att Lhr wdde varielyofesisLinj;. 
proi^ajmE has led to a eoitruKiitjj array ol hencfltE aisd criteria. Reform 
options mosl take into acci.rtinl compel ingohjedtviH that must be balanced 
when conEidcring clifibilLly rie[|uijeitieiilE, ettponsicn of produet coverage, 
and gmduiilron cntcria. 

I rade prcfcTcnce progranut aw an imporlani policy Kwl Thi; pn.igram!i 
benefit txriJi devekipiug eountries and L.5. businesses, so anyehanyies to the 
prxj^jTiims sboiiltl cnnsulcr putenUa I c iTccIs on b(Hh. 1‘lw Department of 
State stands ready Io o ITer its assistanee- and support as you and yam siatT 
eynillriMa yiigr dcliberjilHiris, 


Chairman LEVIN. We welcome all of you, a distinguished panel. 
Some of you have been very much here before. I think your involve- 
ment here does symbolize how with this administration there is a 
determination that there be the fullest back and forth between the 
executive and Members of Congress, and that’s going to be true as 
to all trade policy issues, so your presence really is important. 

Let me go from left to right and introduce, and then you’ll take 
over. Tim Reif is now General Counsel of USTR, and as all of you 
know served here with total distinction as chief of the trade staff 
for the now majority, and earlier for the minority. 
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Sandra Polaski has a long career in government, is now Deputy 
Under Secretary in the U.S. Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
International Labor Affairs, and as I said brings years of back- 
ground on work with developing nations, was with Carnegie before 
she agreed to join the administration as she has been in previous 
administrations, so Ms. Sandra, welcome to you. 

And Mary Ott, Dr. Ott, is a Deputy Assistant Administrator for 
USAID, the Bureau of Economic Growth, Agriculture and Trade. 
When I was in AID years ago there was no such bureau. It was 
differently constructed, and now we have the nomination of a new 
administrator of AID, and will welcome the forward movement of 
AID, and look forward to your testimony. 

And then finally, Burnham (Bud) Philbrook, who is Deputy 
Under Secretary for the Department of Agriculture, the Farm and 
Foreign Agriculture Services, and I think we all know the abso- 
lutely indispensable role that Agriculture plays in work with devel- 
oping nations. This goes back 50, 60 years, anyway. 

So each of you has five minutes. I think you know the rules, 
which we would like to adhere to if possible, that you enter your 
statement in the record, and then do as you wish. If you wish to 
follow your statement, do so, if you would like to summarize, if you 
would like to pick out key issues that you know will be of interest. 
As you can see there’s a lot of interest here among the members 
in moving ahead in delving into these issues. 

So Tim, we’ll call you Tim. Mr. Reif, the General Counsel Reif — 
Reif, I should say. Tim, take over. 

STATEMENT OF TIM REIF, GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF 
THE U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr. REIF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Congressman Brady, 
Chairman Rangel, good morning. I would like at the outset to ex- 
press on behalf of my agency and Ambassador Ron Kirk our great 
appreciation to you for convening this important hearing on this 
vital subject. 

U.S. trade preference programs are a critical component of both 
U.S. trade and development policy. U.S. trade preference programs 
have helped to spur economic growth and provide benefits to coun- 
tries that need them the most. Each of you joined by your col- 
leagues and predecessors on the subcommittee and the committee 
has played a central role in maintaining and enhancing the 
strength of these programs to the lasting benefit of both developing 
and least developed countries around the world, and to American 
workers, farmers, ranchers and businesses. 

In addition, on a personal note, this is a subject on which I was 
privileged to spend many enjoyable, challenging and productive 
hours working with your majority and minority chief counsels over 
the last decade. I had the good fortune to learn a great deal from 
both of them, and I am not telling you anything you don’t know to 
say that you are very fortunate to have them at your side as you 
examine ways to improve these programs even further in the com- 
ing months. 

My statement for the record addresses 10 subjects. I would like 
to briefly address 5 points. First, the conduct and expansion of U.S. 
trade preference programs over the last 35 years, and particularly 
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over the last decade has been a bipartisan, bicameral Congres- 
sional executive collaboration success story. As the chart before you 
shows, in the last 10 years alone. Congress has passed and the ex- 
ecutive has signed into law on 23 separate occasions improvements, 
expansions and extensions to the 5 pillar U.S. trade preference pro- 
grams. 

This track record is remarkable and reflects the strong and sus- 
tained commitment of this committee, the House, the Congress and 
the executive to expanding economic opportunity for developing 
countries and least developed countries, and in the United States 
through these programs. 

As we face the challenging issues ahead, we can take particular 
confidence that we will meet them successfully based on this strong 
track record. 

Second, U.S. trade preference programs have achieved and con- 
tinue to achieve important successes to expand trade, boost eco- 
nomic growth and reduce income inequality, thereby providing peo- 
ple living in developing and least developed countries with greater 
hope and confidence for their economic futures. 

My testimony contains a number of examples, from Afghan ex- 
ports of dried plums and prunes and figs and gold jewelry, to Tuni- 
sian exports of sauces and condiments and electrical switching ap- 
paratus, to Georgian exports of jams and jellies. I’m getting hun- 
gry. 

At the same time — not for the electric switching apparatus. At 
the same time, these programs are a major source of imports and 
products for U.S. business, and in particular small and medium- 
sized companies, and provide important partnership opportunities 
between tJ.S. workers and businesses, and workers and businesses 
in developing countries. 

Third, the administration strongly supports the immediate re- 
newal of the GSP program, set to expire just six weeks from now 
on December 31st. The administration is, of course, aware of the 
range of issues that is under discussion and the voices for reform, 
a number of whom you will be hearing from later in the hearing. 
We stand ready to work with the members of this committee, oth- 
ers in Congress and interested stake holders to address these 
issues. For now, we urge the speedy renewal of GSP and stand 
ready to work with you. 

Fourth, the second preference program that expires at the end of 
the year is the Andean Trade preference program, as you know. 
This program has continued to achieve a key goal established at its 
creation in 1990 by President Bush, provide sustainable economic 
alternatives to drug crop production and form a key element in 
U.S. counter narcotic strategy. The administration supports an ex- 
tension of this program and looks forward to continuing to work 
with you on how best to use the program and to respond to the spe- 
cific circumstances presented by each of the Andean countries. 

My statement also addresses the critical role that AGOA, CBI 
and HOPE are playing for those critical regions and countries to 
promote development and economic growth. I won’t dwell on that 
now, but would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

In closing, for more than 30 years. Republican and Democratic 
administrations and Republican and Democratic Congresses have 
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worked shoulder to shoulder and tirelessly to craft and implement 
preference programs that will promote development and economic 
growth in developing countries, in turn providing a stronger multi- 
lateral trading system by expanding opportunities for American 
workers, farmers, ranchers and business. Your collective efforts 
have resulted in a strong and steady growth in trade with our de- 
veloping country trading partners, in good measure thanks to these 
preference programs. This growth in turn has benefitted those 
countries and their workers, as well as U.S. business and families. 
While much work remains to be done, much has already been ac- 
complished. 

Thank you again for convening this important hearing and for in- 
viting USTR and the administration to testify before you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reif follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tim Reif, General Counsel, 

Offiee of the U.S. Trade Representative 

Good morning, Chairman Levin and Congressman Brady. I would like at the out- 
set to express, on behalf of my agency and Ambassador Kirk, great appreciation to 
you for convening this hearing on this vital subject. The optimal design and func- 
tioning of U.S. trade preference programs is a critical component of both U.S. trade 
policy and U.S. development policy. 

U.S. trade preference programs have helped to spur economic growth and provide 
benefits to countries that need them the most. Each of you, joined by your col- 
leagues and predecessors on the Subcommittee and Committee, have played a cen- 
tral role in maintaining and enhancing the strength of these programs over the last 
decade — to the lasting benefit of both American workers, farmers, ranchers and 
businesses, and developing and least-developed countries around the world. 

This morning, I would like to address 10 subjects. 

1. Bipartisan, Bicameral, Congressional-Executive Collaboration Success 

Story 

First, the conduct and expansion of U.S. trade preference programs over the last 
35 years, and particularly over the last decade, is a bipartisan, bicameral, congres- 
sional-executive collaboration success story. In the last 10 years alone. Confess has 
passed, and the Executive has signed into law on 23 separate occasions, improve- 
ments, expansions and extensions to the five pillar U.S. preference programs: the 
U.S. Generalized System of Preferences (GSP); the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI); 
the African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA); the Andean Trade Preference Act 
(ATPA); and the Haitian Hemispheric Opportunity Through Partnership Encourage- 
ment Act (HOPE). See chart. 

This track record is remarkable and reflects the strong and sustained commitment 
of this Committee, the House of Representatives, the Congress and the Executive, 
to expanding economic opportunity in the United States and developing countries 
through these important programs. These efforts have never been easy; little that 
is worthwhile is. However, as we face the challenging issues ahead, we can take 
particular confidence that we will meet them head-on and successfully based on this 
strong track record. 

2. Economic Development in Developing and Least-Developed Countries 

Expanded trade with the world’s developing countries is critical to boosting their 
growth, reducing income inequality, and providing people living in these countries 
with greater hope and confidence for their economic future. Our preference pro- 
grams have achieved important successes in helping to improve lives and generate 
greater opportunities and to advance these indicia of economic development. 

In 2008, the total value of U.S. imports under our preference programs was $110 
billion, up 21 percent from 2007. Imports under our preference programs in 2008 
held a 5.3 percent share of total U.S. goods imported for consumption, up from 4.7 
percent in 2007. The 21 percent growth rate in imports under these programs com- 
pares to a 7.6 percent increase for total U.S. imports from the world over the same 
period. 

There are many individual success stories behind these larger numbers. For ex- 
ample, Afghanistan’s agricultural and artisanal exports to the United States have 
increased substantially since we strengthened outreach on the duty-free export op- 
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portunities available to the country’s producers. In 2007, only dried apricots and a 
small amount of dried berries were exported to the United States under GSP. In 
the first nine months of 2009, however, gold jewelry and six additional types of agri- 
cultural products, including dried plums, prunes, figs, dried peas, and dried fruit 
mixtures, have begun to enter under GSP. 

In October 2008, USTR worked with the Departments of State and Commerce to 
provide a series of GSP educational seminars and industry meetings in three Tuni- 
sian cities. Since that time, imports of many of the products discussed have in- 
creased, notwithstanding that total imports from Tunisia have dropped. These prod- 
ucts include sauces, condiments, and other food preparations (which have increased 
by 268 percent); electrical switching apparatus (which have increased by 76 per- 
cent); and dates (which have increased by 39 percent). Small and medium-sized en- 
terprises benefit from these increases. 

Similarly, in September 2008, USTR sponsored a joint outreach effort to Georgian 
producers and exporters. In the intervening year, exports from Georgia’s agricul- 
tural and processed food sectors — which were emphasized during the USTR out- 
reach seminars because of their benefit to rural Georgians — have increased substan- 
tially, even as its overall exports to the United States under GSP have decreased. 
For example, imports of jams and jellies have increased by 600 percent, imports of 
sweetened mineral waters have increased by 126 percent, and imports of prepared 
or preserved vegetables have increased by 100 percent. 

'The GSP program provides duty-free access for many items produced by small- 
and medium-sized businesses, including in rural areas, such as wooden jewelry 
boxes, rattan basketwork, string instruments, and certain national flags. Exports of 
these flags by least-developed countries Cambodia and Haiti in 2009 have grown by 
over 4000 and 9000 percent, respectively, compared to the same time period in 2008. 

3. Generating New Economic Opportunities in the United States 

As noted earlier, our preference programs help not only beneficiary developing 
countries, but also U.S. businesses and families. These programs are a major source 
of imports and products for U.S. businesses, including small- and medium-sized 
companies, and include important partnership opportunities between U.S. workers 
and businesses, and workers and businesses in beneficiary developing countries. 

Imports under these programs lower costs for U.S. consumers and producers. For 
example, in 2008, duty-free treatment under GSP resulted in a total savings of ap- 
proximately $850 million. 

In 2005, according to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 75 percent of U.S. imports 
entering duty-free under GSP were raw materials, components or equipment used 
by U.S. companies to manufacture goods either for domestic consumption or export. 
The Chamber also found that GSP is particularly important to U.S. small busi- 
nesses, many of which rely on the program’s duty savings to compete with much 
larger companies. Maintaining lower costs for our small- and medium-sized enter- 
prises is particularly important as companies struggle to recover from the economic 
downturn. 

4. Eligibility Criteria 

From the outset, eligibility criteria have been a critical component in Congress’ 
design of U.S. preference programs, and in their operation, to ensure that they are 
achieving their stated goals and are functioning as Congress and the Administration 
intended. In this regard, three points are key. 

First, the criteria were intended to and have achieved four core goals: (1) 
strengthened the rule of law in beneficiary countries; (2) provided incentives for sen- 
sible policies and policy reforms; (3) promoted development; and(4) improved the op- 
erating environment for U.S. exporters in the beneficiary countries. There are nu- 
merous examples: 

• In response to a GSP review, Swaziland ratified a new constitution and 
amended its Industrial Relations Act to strengthen labor rights. 

• In response to GSP and AGOA reviews, Uganda enacted comprehensive labor 
reform, established a new industrial court to address labor issues, and has 
undertaken to assign labor inspectors in every district in the country. 

• To have GSP reinstated in 2006, Liberia repealed a decree that prohibited 
strikes and invited the International Labor Organization (ILO) to assist in 
bringing its laws and practices into conformity with international standards. 

• The April 2009 Special 301 report announced among other things that USTR 
would review the IPR practices of beneficiaries, including The Bahamas, as 
part of its biennial review of the operation of the Caribbean Basin Economic 
Recovery Act. Following a meeting with U.S. officials and industry represent- 
atives in August 2009, the government of The Bahamas announced that it 
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would implement changes to its Copyright Act to restore cop 3 Tight protection 
for U.S. pay television content. Those changes went into effect last month. 

• Similarly, increased protection and enforcement of intellectual property rights 
have occurred in Ukraine and India. Following the suspension of its GSP ben- 
efits, in July 2005, Ukraine passed legislation that strengthened its licensing 
regime and enforcement efforts to stem the illegal production and trade of 
CDs and DVDs, and its GSP benefits were restored. Also in 2005, India’s GSP 
benefits were restored after it adopted legislation that strengthened its patent 
protection of pharmaceutical and agricultural chemical products. 

Second, the Administration by statute and practice engages in two types of re- 
views to ensure that the statutory criteria are being met. In the first type of review, 
by statute, USTR is required to conduct annual reviews of the AGOA and ATPA 
programs, and biennial reviews of the CBI program. We solicit information from 
stakeholders in each of these reviews and publish reports as required by Congress. 
An interagency team is currently conducting the regular reviews under AGOA, 
ATPA and CBI. 

The second type of review, established by regulation for the GSP program, is peti- 
tion-driven. Under this approach, every year the interagency team requests peti- 
tions from stakeholders regarding the eligibility of beneficiary countries and regard- 
ing possible modifications to the list of products eligible for duty-free treatment. Our 
reviews of beneficiary eligibility focus on issues that interested parties, including 
unions, NGOs, and industry groups, raise in petitions. Our interagency team, led 
by USTR, responds to these petitions by examining the issues, raising concerns with 
the foreign governments, and encouraging reforms. We also conduct in-country visits 
where appropriate. 

Between 2001 and 2009, the interagency group evaluated 61 petitions concerning 
thirty-four beneficiaries under the GSP program. Progress is frequently achieved in 
these cases without limiting or revoking benefits. We were able to close fifty-one of 
these cases without modif 3 dng benefits. One case during this time period (Ukraine) 
resulted in a complete suspension of benefits. However, we were subsequently able 
to restore Ukraine’s eligibility, as well as the eligibility of three countries (Liberia, 
India, and Pakistan) whose benefits had been revoked prior to 2001. 

Third, we are aware that both the criteria and the ways in which they are applied 
and made effective are subjects that the Committee and others in Congress are in- 
terested to discuss moving forward. We stand prepared to answer questions about 
the operation of the criteria and reviews currently and to date, offer technical advice 
and engage with you on policy issues as you advance in your deliberations. 

5. Renewal of the Generalized System of Preferences 

GSP is the oldest and most broadly based of the U.S. preference programs, first 
enacted by Congress in the Trade Act of 1974. Today, 131 developing countries are 
beneficiaries, with forty-four countries receiving additional benefits as least-devel- 
oped beneficiaries. All GSP beneficiaries receive duty-free treatment for nearly 3500 
tariff lines, and least-developed countries receive duty-free treatment for an addi- 
tional 1400 tariff lines. 

In 2008, U.S. imports under the GSP program were valued at $31.7 billion, an 
increase of 2.6 percent over 2007. To put this in perspective, in 2008, the GSP pro- 
gram provided duty-free treatment to significant percentages of U.S. imports from 
individual beneficiary countries. For example, 76 percent of all U.S. imports from 
Paraguay, nearly 60 percent of U.S. imports from Georgia, and over 40 percent of 
U.S. imports from Fiji, Lebanon, and Macedonia received duty-free treatment under 
the GSP program. Total U.S. imports under GSP through September 2009 have 
amounted to $14.7 billion. 

The GSP program has been a substantial success. For example, between 2002 and 
2006, there was an average 17 percent annual increase in imports under GSP. GSP 
imports from least-developed countries grew by an annual rate of 26 percent. In ad- 
dition, individual countries such as Afghanistan, as noted above, have been able to 
diversify their exports under GSP. 

We are, of course, aware of the range of issues that have been under discussion 
in recent years and the voices for reform of the program within Congress and in 
the private sector, from all perspectives. 

There are a number of important questions that deserve careful deliberation and 
analysis in considering possible modifications to GSP and the other programs. 
Among other issues, questions have been raised related to country graduation, har- 
monization of U.S. preference programs and rules of origin, and possible modifica- 
tions to eligibility criteria. In view of the very short time remaining before the pro- 
gram expires on December 31, 2009, we would propose to continue to work with all 
interested Members, and private sector stakeholders, to address these and any other 
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concerns. However, for now, the Administration urges speedy renewal and stands 
ready to work with Congress to achieve this as quickly as possible. 

In regard to the length of an extension, the recent past indicates that Congress 
provided a one-year extension in 2008, a two-year extension in 2006, and a five-year 
extension in 2002. The Administration is aware that there may be differences of 
view now as there were at the time of these earlier renewals on the most appro- 
priate length of a possible extension. The Administration is also aware of — and wel- 
comes and looks forward to participating in — efforts to reform this and other trade 
preference programs. The Administration favors an extension at this time that is 
consistent with the sound, efficient and predictable operation of the program. Recog- 
nizing that discussions are ongoing in Congress on both immediate extension and 
reform, we stand prepared to work with you and with all those interested to secure 
an extension of the program as quickly as possible. 

6. Renewal of the Andean Trade Preference Program 

The second preference program that expires at the end of the year, as you know, 
is the Andean trade preference program. This program was proposed by President 
Bush in 1990, and enacted into law as part of the Andean Trade Preference Act 
(ATPA) of 1991, and amended and expanded in 2002 through the Andean Trade 
Promotion and Drug Eradication Act (ATPDEA). A major goal of the ATPA/ATPDEA 
is to help defeat the scourge of drug trafficking in the Andean region by providing 
sustainable economic alternatives to drug-crop production, forming a part of our 
overall counternarcotics strategy. 

As demonstrated in a report USTR submitted to Congress in April of this year, 
the ATPA/ATPDEA program has continued to achieve this goal. For instance, it has 
created employment for displaced persons in the flower farms and textiles factories 
of Colombia and has provided jobs for female heads of household in Ecuador’s tuna 
factories. 

Approximately 90 percent of U.S. imports from ATPA/ATPDEA countries enter 
the United States duty-free under ATPA/ATPDEA, GSP or most favored nation. Sig- 
nificantly, all twenty leading imports from the region were eligible for duty-free 
treatment in 2008. Over the past five years, U.S. imports from the region increased 
144 percent, and U.S. exports grew even faster, increasing by 203 percent. 

In fact, the United States is the leading source of imports and the leading export 
market for the ATPA/ATPDEA beneficiary countries. The current ATPA/ATPDEA 
beneficiary countries collectively represented a market of about $21.1 billion for U.S. 
exports in 2008, and were home to about $13 billion in U.S. foreign direct invest- 
ment in 2007. Thus, the ATPA/ATPDEA has benefitted both the Andean region and 
the United States. The Administration encourages Congress to extend the program 
when it expires at the end of this year. 

In recent years, as the circumstances of the original ATPA/ATPDEA beneficiary 
countries have changed, we have been working to implement the program in a way 
that addresses these changes. For example, as a result of the President determining 
that he was not able to certify by June 30 of this year that Bolivia was meeting 
the program’s eligibility criteria, Bolivia is no longer eligible for ATPA/ATPDEA 
benefits. In the same report to Congress, the President flagged concerns regarding 
Ecuador, particularly its investment policies, and said that he would monitor all of 
the concerns. Meanwhile, we need to work with you and review the implications of 
the February 1, 2009, entry into force of the United States-Peru free trade agree- 
ment for Peru’s status as an ATPA/ATPDEA beneficiary country. Colombia has ne- 
gotiated an FTA, but the Administration is still working with Colombia to address 
labor-related issues. As Congress considers an extension of the ATPA/ATPDEA, we 
look forward to continuing to work with you on how best to use the program to re- 
spond to the specific circumstances presented by each of these countries. 

7. The African Growth and Opportunity Act 

The African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) is another important U.S. trade 
preference program. Enacted in May 2000, AGOA was designed to expand U.S.-sub- 
Saharan African trade and investment, stimulate economic growth, promote a high- 
level dialogue on trade and investment-related issues, encourage economic integra- 
tion, and facilitate sub-Saharan Africa’s integration into the global economy. AGOA 
builds on GSP by eliminating duties on an additional 1800 products for beneficiary 
sub-Saharan African countries, of which there are currently 40. Beneficiary coun- 
tries must meet eligibility criteria based on “best practices” policies, thereby sup- 
porting African efforts to liberalize trade, implement economic reforms, establish the 
rule of law, reduce poverty, and strengthen labor and human rights. 
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Congress passed significant enhancements to AGOA in 2002, 2004, 2006, and 
2008. AGOA’s current authorization ends in 2015, and its special third-country fab- 
ric provision is scheduled to end in September 2012. 

Over the last nine years, AGOA has helped to increase both the volume and diver- 
sity of U.S. trade with sub-Saharan Africa. U.S. imports under AGOA totaled $66.3 
billion in 2008, more than eight times the amount of AGOA imports in 2001, the 
first full year of the program. While much of this increase is attributable to oil, non- 
oil AGOA imports more than tripled during this period, reaching $5.1 billion in 
2008. Thanks in part to AGOA, in recent years more than 98 percent of African ex- 
ports to the United States entered duty-free, either under AGOA, GSP or zero-rate 
MFN duties. 

Most of those familiar with AGOA are aware of the success stories involving Afri- 
can apparel exports to the United States — such as the great strides that small, land- 
locked Lesotho, a least-developed country, has made in becoming the leading African 
exporter of AGOA apparel. Less well known is that AGOA has also helped to spark 
significant increases in African exports of transportation equipment, footwear, cut 
flowers, and a wide range of farm and food products, including processed agricul- 
tural goods. 

The Annual U.S. -Sub-Saharan Africa Trade and Economic Cooperation Forum — 
better known as “the AGOA Forum” — provides an opportunity for high-level dia- 
logue between officials of the United States and AGOA beneficiary countries, as well 
as the American and African private sectors and civil society. Most recently. Ambas- 
sador Kirk, Secretary Clinton, and Secretary Vilsack led the U.S. delegation to the 
2009 AGOA Forum in Nairobi, Kenya in August. 

After several years of growth, trade between the United States and sub-Saharan 
Africa has slowed considerably in 2009, largely as a result of the global economic 
crisis and declining oil and commodity prices. During the first eight months of 2009, 
total imports under AGOA declined by 61 percent over the same period in 2008. 
This is obviously of concern to us and only underscores the importance of helping 
African countries to continue to build their trade capacity. 

One of the biggest challenges we face with respect to AGOA is how best to help 
African countries to make the most of the program. Many AGOA beneficiary coun- 
tries have yet to export any significant amount of products under the program as 
a result of poor or insufficient infrastructure and limited productive capacity. Con- 
tinued trade capacity building assistance will be crucial to helping African countries 
to take advantage of AGOA trade opportunities. 

8. The Caribbean Basin Initiative and HOPE 

The U.S. trade preference programs for the Central American and Caribbean re- 
gion, known collectively as the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI), continue to gen- 
erate important benefits for beneficiary countries. Expansion of CBI benefits 
through enactment of the Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership Act (CBTPA) in 2000, 
and the provisions included in the Trade Act of 2002, the HOPE Act of 2006 and 
the HOPE H Act of 2008, represents an important affirmation of the ongoing U.S. 
commitment to economic development in the Caribbean Basin, by expanding duty- 
free access to the U.S. market for CBI goods. 

The CBTPA provisions are being extensively used by CBI exporters and U.S. im- 
porters. The total value of U.S. imports from CBI countries in 2008 was $19.6 bil- 
lion, an increase of $56 million from 2007. 

U.S. exporters have also benefitted from the trade expansion fostered by the CBI 
program. Total U.S. exports to the CBI region, having reached $25.1 billion in 2008, 
made the CBI region the 14th largest market for U.S. exports. 

The HOPE program allows duty-free access to the U.S. market for certain Hai- 
tian-made apparel and other articles, with the goals of fostering stability and eco- 
nomic development in Haiti. As I am sure you are aware, Haiti is the poorest coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere, with 80 percent of the population living in poverty 
and 54 percent in abject poverty. The economy has recovered in recent years, but 
four tropical storms in 2008 caused nearly $1 billion in damages, killed over 800 
people, and severely hurt the transportation infrastructure and agricultural sector. 

U.S. economic engagement under the HOPE program has boosted apparel exports 
and investment in Haiti. HOPE II has further improved the environment for the 
apparel sector by extending preferences to 2018. The first international buyers’ 
forum in Haiti took place in October, with senior USTR officials in attendance. 
USTR continues to work with various agencies to help Haitian and U.S. businesses 
take full advantage of the benefits under HOPE and HOPE II. We remain hopeful 
that the HOPE program can help to improve conditions across Haiti. 
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9 . Trade-Related Development Assistance 

Expanded trade under the right framework of rules is a necessary condition for 
sustainable economic development. At the same time, trade alone cannot be ex- 
pected to be the solution to issues of economic development. Expanded trade must 
be accompanied by the right mix of policy efforts on the part of the host country 
and various effective forms of technical and development assistance. Trade expan- 
sion is essential for the smallest and poorest developing countries to access markets 
of sufficient size and with sufficient demand to support rapid expansion of produc- 
tion, employment and incomes. 

The Obama Administration has an aid strategy integrated within our overall de- 
velopment assistance framework. U.S. trade-related assistance helps developing 
countries to achieve sustained and broad-based economic growth through three pro- 
gram approaches: (1) development of well-functioning markets; (2) enhanced access 
to productive activities; and (3) strengthening the international framework of poli- 
cies, institutions and public goods, which provide benefits for many. Expanded rules- 
based trade is a key component of each of these elements. 

Second, the most effective form of trade-related development assistance in a given 
instance is likely to vary widely. For example, providing to African countries more 
staff qualified in U.S. sanitary and phytosanitary standards (SPS) can help those 
countries’ governments and businesses to understand better U.S. SPS legal require- 
ments and procedures. In this way, exporters in those countries have a greater op- 
portunity to satisfy U.S. legal requirements and to export products that American 
consumers can enjoy. Similarly, improving infrastructure and modernizing customs 
administration can better enable beneficiary countries to access more fully the bene- 
fits of trade. One size does not fit all. 

Third, the goal of the Administration is to work with Congress, countries and the 
private sector to improve the aid dimension. Our goal is to provide the most effec- 
tive assistance to maximize the benefits provided and the synergies between that 
assistance and fully enabling beneficiary countries to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities afforded by the world trading system. For this reason, U.S. trade-related as- 
sistance focuses on country-based bilateral and regional programs, thereby ensuring 
that programs are flexible and can respond in a timely way to local needs and op- 
portunities. 

Another example of trade-related assistance is our Millennium Challenge Cor- 
poration (MCC) programs. These programs enhance economic growth in a way that 
delivers tangible benefits to the poor. MCC partner countries have prioritized Aid 
for Trade in their proposals. More than half of all the funds MCC has obligated from 
2005-2008 fall within Aid for Trade. From 2005 to 2008, total U.S. trade-related as- 
sistance was almost $6.4 billion. In fiscal year 2008 alone, the total annual trade 
related assistance was $2.24 billion, 60 percent higher than in 2007. 

10 . Challenges Ahead 

For more than thirty years. Republican and Democratic Administrations and Re- 
publican and Democratic Congresses have worked closely together and tirelessly to 
craft and implement preference programs that will promote development and eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries, in turn providing a stronger multilateral 
trading system by expanding opportunities for American workers, farmers, ranchers 
and businesses. Our collective efforts have resulted in a strong and steady growth 
in trade with our developing country trading partners, in good measure thanks to 
these preference programs. This growth in turn has benefitted those countries and 
their workers, as well as U.S. businesses and families. 

The success of our preference programs provides a strong foundation on which to 
build and ensure that U.S. trade policy toward developing countries and U.S. pref- 
erence programs leads to even more effective economic integration with developing 
and least-developed countries as well as new opportunities for American workers, 
farmers, ranchers and businesses. We recognize the importance of the continued 
success of these programs. We know that more work lies ahead and are fully com- 
mitted to and prepared to engage in this effort. 

Here at home, there are questions about the best ways to ensure that we main- 
tain the most effective framework and structure for these programs and achieve the 
broadest possible utilization of them by all countries. Much has been achieved, but 
much remains to be done. We look forward to working with you as we work to ad- 
dress the many and important challenges ahead. 

Thank you again for convening this important hearing and for inviting USTR and 
the Administration to testify this morning. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. It’s a special welcome to see you, 
Tim. 

Sandra Polaski is next. We look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA POLASKI, DEPUTY UNDER SEC- 
RETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 

Ms. POLASKI. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady, Chair- 
man Rangel, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. On be- 
half of the Secretary of Labor, Hilda Solis and the Bureau of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs at the Department of Labor, I thank you for 
the opportunity to testify here today. As you, the leaders of the 
subcommittee have already said, and Chairman Rangel as well, the 
trade preference programs were created by Congress in order to 
contribute to economic growth and development by providing new 
trade opportunities for developing countries. 

At the Department of Labor we focus on helping to ensure that 
this additional access to the U.S. market created by the preference 
programs should translate into broad opportunities for the 
workforces of those countries, so that the benefits of trade are 
broadly shared and gradually contribute to poverty alleviation and 
the growth of a middle class. This is one of the key channels 
through which preference programs can achieve the broad goal of 
development for which Congress created them. 

In addition to benefitting development, the effort to broadly dis- 
tribute the benefits of trade is also one of the most promising paths 
to expand markets for U.S. exports. My testimony goes into detail 
on those issues, but I would like to focus here on the labor criteria 
of the preference programs, which constitute one of the key mecha- 
nisms through which the increased market access can lead to this 
broad based distribution of opportunities that arise from trade. 

Those criteria are meant to ensure that children are kept in 
schools, rather than toiling on plantations or in factories, that the 
labor that goes into export products is free of coercion, such as debt 
bondage or prison labor, that workers can choose freely to join 
unions and engage in collective bargaining, and that the conditions 
of work in export sectors are acceptable and don’t offend human de- 
cency. These criteria contribute both directly and indirectly to the 
broader distribution of the benefits and opportunities of trade. 
They help to put the recipient countries on a virtuous “cycle” of 
sustainable development. 

It is important that our preference programs include these cri- 
teria because labor markets in many developing countries are char- 
acterized by numerous shortcomings or market failures. For exam- 
ple, economic power is often highly consolidated with large seg- 
ments of the population and workforce excluded. The institutions 
that would allow workers to claim their rights under law are often 
very weak. This may include weak labor inspectorates or weak or 
nonexistent protections for the rights of workers to take action on 
their own behalf, for example, through collective bargaining. In 
some countries these problems are compounded by pervasive cor- 
ruption. Under such conditions the likelihood that trade pref- 
erences alone will translate into significant and sustained benefits 
for workers and their families is unfortunately low, therefore the 
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labor criteria that Congress has created can provided a needed bal- 
ancing force. 

As I mentioned earlier, the effect is also good for U.S. workers 
and firms, because the broader distribution of gains through the 
economies of our trading partners spurs their domestic consump- 
tion and global aggregate demand. In addition, by helping to build 
a more level playing field in the global economy the programs shore 
up support for free trade both at home and in the recipient coun- 
tries. 

We have numerous examples of success in achieving progress on 
labor rights through our application of the labor eligibility cri- 
terion. For example, the U.S. accepted for review a petition from 
the public to remove Uganda’s eligibility for GSP benefits based on 
alleged serious shortcomings of Ugandan labor law and enforce- 
ment. Following high level U.S. government engagement on the 
issues, Uganda committed to expedite passage of a long overdue 
labor law to improve the situation and with their legislature fol- 
lowed through. 

In this and many other cases we were able to make progress on 
labor rights through the review process and engagement with the 
relevant governments without interrupting benefits. Indeed, the 
goal of a country labor eligibility reviews is not to remove benefits, 
but rather to encourage compliance, analogous to labor inspections 
in our own country. That is why where engagement did not 
produce positive involvement we did occasionally remove eligibility. 

For incentives in our preference programs to be effective, they 
must be credible, just as our own domestic law enforcement must 
be credible. Over the years we have suspended eligibility 12 times 
due to failures by beneficiary countries to address abuses of worker 
rights. Trade preferences have also been used to provide additional 
incentives to countries to make improvements in worker rights. 
This approach has great potential because it can closely align the 
incentives that face the private export sector with the public goal 
of improving worker rights and living standards. 

An excellent example of this is the 1999 Textile Agreement with 
Cambodia that offered additional textile quoted to Cambodia on an 
annual basis in response to improvement in worker rights and 
working conditions. More details of the success of that program are 
in my testimony and I would be happy to answer questions on it. 
The program was so successful that the Cambodian government 
and garment sector decided to continue it even after the expiration 
of the multi-fiber agreement. We are now implementing similar 
programs in Haiti and we are launching a similar program in Leso- 
tho. 

Thank you again for inviting me to participate in this hearing. 
Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. At the Department of Labor we share 
your goal of making preference programs more effective tools for 
development and poverty alleviation, and we stand ready to pro- 
vide any assistance that we can offer. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Polaski follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sandra Polaski, Deputy Undersecretary, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of International Labor Affairs 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady and distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee on Trade: on behalf of the Department of Labor, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss how to ensure that U.S. trade preference programs are achieving 
their goals. 

As you know, U.S. trade preferences were created in order to spread economic 
growth and development through new trade opportunities for developing countries. 
Secretary Solis and I support this goal. The Secretary has made the overarching 
goal for the Department of Labor, “Good Jobs for Everyone.” In the Department’s 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs (ILAB), which I lead, we support this goal by 
working to ensure that workers and their households are able to share in the bene- 
fits of trade — both in developing countries and here at home. This goal is also an 
essential component of the President’s broader vision for international growth and 
development that broadly benefits the people of the world. 

Today I would like to focus on one essential aspect of preference programs — the 
labor component. I will discuss the role that labor provisions play in preference pro- 
grams, and why they are indispensible in achieving the development objectives of 
preference programs. I will also share some observations on the functioning of the 
preference programs, particularly areas where Congress may want to consider 
whether the programs could be improved. 

Trade, Labor and Economic Development 

When Congress authorized the first U.S. trade preference program — the General- 
ized System of Preferences (GSP) — through the 1974 Trade Act, the goal was to pro- 
vide greater access to the U.S. market for developing countries. The purpose was 
to create additional export opportunities which would attract investment, develop 
new industries, create jobs, and thereby foster growth and development. Since then. 
Congress has expanded U.S. trade preferences roughly each decade, through the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) in 1983, the Andean Trade Preference Act (ATPA) 
in 1991, the African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGO A) in 2000, and the Haitian 
Hemispheric Opportunity through Partnership Encouragement (HOPE) Act in 2006 
and 2008. Each of these new programs modified the original GSP model to incor- 
porate the knowledge and experience gained about how best to stimulate develop- 
ment using market access incentives. 

One of the key ways in which the preference programs evolved over these last 35 
years was through the program eligibility criteria that beneficiary countries must 
meet in order to receive unilateral duty exemptions. Congress gradually included 
eligibility criteria in the programs — covering matters as diverse as treatment of in- 
vestors and treatment of workers — that reflected the understanding that without a 
positive policy framework, greater access to the U.S. market alone would not lead 
to broad-based and sustained development. 

The labor requirements of preference programs first emerged in 1984, when Con- 
gress and then-President Reagan negotiated the addition of internationally recog- 
nized worker rights to the GSP eligibility criteria. This innovation reflected the un- 
derstanding that fundamental labor rights were an essential component of broad- 
based economic development in low and middle income countries, just as they were 
an essential component in our own economic development. Labor markets in many 
developing countries are characterized by numerous short comings. Economic power 
is often highly consolidated and the institutions that would allow workers to claim 
their rights under law are often very weak. In some countries these problems are 
compounded by pervasive corruption. Under these conditions, the likelihood is low 
that trade preferences alone will easily translate into significant and sustained ben- 
efits for workers and their families. However, if workers share in the benefits of 
trade and have effective means of addressing their exclusion, then the economic 
growth that comes from expanding trade may help address existing inequalities. It 
should increase the incentives for employers and workers to upgrade productivity 
and skills, rather than encouraging cost-cutting through disregard of national labor 
laws and international labor standards. When labor is free from coercion, when chil- 
dren are kept in schools rather than factories, and when workers are able to freely 
organize and bargain for their interests, the economic opportunities that come 
through trade are more likely to create widespread prosperity and put the bene- 
ficiary country on a virtuous upward cycle. 

By protecting the most basic human and workers’ rights and ensuring a broader 
distribution of gains throughout an economy the labor provisions of trade preference 
programs also spur global aggregate demand, which is good for U.S. workers and 
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firms. And by helping to build a more level pla 3 dng field in the global economy, they 
shore up support for free trade both at home and in recipient countries. 

Improvements in Worker Rights 

By adding the labor eligibility provisions on internationally recognized worker 
rights to the U.S. preference programs, Congress created both a requirement and 
an opportunity for developing countries to improve their labor standards. As we 
have utilized these provisions in the past, they have led to positive changes in work- 
ers’ lives. 

For example, in August 2006 the U.S. government accepted for review an AFL- 
CIO petition to remove Uganda’s eligibility for GSP benefits. The petition alleged 
serious shortcomings in Ugandan labor law and enforcement, including a require- 
ment that a minimum of 1,000 workers were needed to form a union. Following 
high-level U.S. government demarches on the issues raised in the petition, Uganda 
committed to expedite passage of long-overdue labor legislation to improve the situa- 
tion. The legislation, which the International Labor Organization (ILO) reviewed, 
addressed each of the main problems cited in the petition and was ultimately passed 
and enacted in May 2006. The government also undertook measures to fund and 
begin operations of a new industrial court for labor issues and posted labor inspec- 
tors in each district of the country. 

On occasion, benefits have actually been withdrawn when countries did not make 
progress addressing worker rights and other eligibility criteria. For example, Libe- 
ria’s benefits were suspended in 1990 because of worker rights concerns. However, 
following two decades of war, Liberia’s new President, Ellen Johnson Sirleaf, made 
improving worker rights a high priority. This included repealing a decree that pro- 
hibited strikes and inviting the ILO to assist Liberia in bringing its laws and prac- 
tices into conformity with its ILO obligations. In 2006, Liberia’s GSP eligibility was 
reinstated. 

Trade preferences have also been used to provide additional incentives for coun- 
tries to make concerted improvements in worker rights. In 1999, the U.S. negotiated 
a textile agreement with Cambodia that offered additional textile quota annually to 
Cambodia when worker rights criteria were met based on factory-level monitoring 
reports. I was closely involved in the creation and implementation of that agreement 
and believe that certain lessons from that experience continue to be instructive 
today. 

First, the agreement aligned the market incentives facing the government, inves- 
tors, international buyers, employers, and workers. Since improvements in working 
conditions were tied to a positive incentive — increased textile quota — both the pri- 
vate sector and the government benefitted when workers benefitted. Because the 
quota determinations were made annually, there was a close temporal relationship 
between improvements on the factory floor and greater market access. The result 
of the program was significant growth in trade, employment, and incomes for ap- 
parel workers in one of the world’s poorest countries. From 80,000 apparel jobs in 
1998,1 before the agreement took effect, employment increased to over 350,000 jobs 
by the end of 2008.^ As the industry and employment were growing, the labor rights 
of Cambodian workers and their working conditions also improved. It is important 
to note that even after the Multi-Fiber Agreement ended at the end of 2004 — and 
with it the quota incentives that were used at the beginning of the program — the 
country continued its efforts to improve worker rights. 

A second element of the Cambodia program that deserves close attention is the 
way the factory conditions were monitored and the information was transmitted. 
The program introduced an innovative design that combined transparency and in- 
tegrity to overcome limited market information and lower costs for producers. The 
ILO was asked by the U.S. and Cambodian governments to carry out a monitoring 
program, known as the Better Factories project that monitored factories and made 
the results public. This provided transparency about the conditions in all the export 
firms to international buyers, consumers and other factories, as well as to the gov- 
ernments and the labor force. This information helped buyers make better sourcing 
decisions and rewarded the factories that were improving, while channeling busi- 
ness away from factories with a record of labor abuses. Since the monitoring was 
conducted by a credible outside entity, buyers were able to reduce or eliminate their 


1 Independent Final Evaluation Report (covering the period February 2003-Deceniber 2005), 
Ensuring that Working Conditions in the Textile and Apparel Sector in Cambodia Comply with 
Internationally -Recognized Core Labour Standards and the Cambodian Labour Law, Luis 
Reguera & Christopher Land-Kazlauskas, P.7, Oct. 2007. 

2 Twenty-Second Synthesis Report on Working Conditions in Cambodia’s Garment Sector, Bet- 
ter Factories Cambodia, International Labor Organization, April 30, 2009, p.5 (graph 3). 
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own inspections of their supplier factories. Since factories pay for these buyer-re- 
quired inspections, the program reduced factory costs and eliminated redundant 
monitoring. Estimates show the Cambodia monitoring program cost factories about 
$3 per worker per year, compared to third-party monitoring costs of up to $50 per 
worker per year. 

A third element in the success of the program was the decision by the Cambodian 
government that all firms benefitting from the market access should participate in 
the Better Factories project. This ensured that factories that complied with the na- 
tional labor laws and internationally recognized worker rights were not at a dis- 
advantage compared to factories not in the program. This sector-wide participation 
avoided creating perverse incentives in which factories joining the program would 
be subject to greater transparency than factories outside the program, which would 
free ride on the reputation of the industry and program benefits. It also avoided the 
risk that the reputation of Cambodia and its apparel industry could be damaged by 
media exposes of poor labor practices by non-compliant factories outside the pro- 
gram. 

In sum, preference programs can be effective tools to both promote economic de- 
velopment and improve labor standards, so that economic development is broad 
based and sustainable. Our preference programs work best when economic incen- 
tives are aligned in a way that produce optimal results for overall growth of exports, 
employment generation, and improved respect for workers’ rights. That is when we 
are most likely to see broad distribution of the benefits from preferential access to 
our market. 

Observations on Existing Preference Programs 

Since the original inclusion of internationally recognized worker rights in the GSP 
statute, the United States has included labor provisions in every subsequent pref- 
erence program and virtually every free trade agreement. However, Congress cre- 
ated the preference programs over time and our current system is made up of vary- 
ing levels of benefits, eligibility criteria, and eligibility reviews. These variations 
provide insight into how the incentives created by the programs work in practice. 

Incentives 

Congress has authorized the preference programs to provide benefits to countries 
that meet the eligibility criteria and to remove benefits when these criteria are not 
being met. The objective of the labor provisions of the programs is to align the in- 
centives facing government, employers, and workers. When we have been able to ef- 
fectively operationalize this alignment, we have been able to make significant and 
lasting progress. 

Regarding the incentives, I want to make an important point. The goal of review- 
ing a country’s eligibility is not to remove benefits, but rather to encourage compli- 
ance. It may be helpful to think of the analogy to enforcement of U.S. labor laws. 
The goal of enforcement is not to impose penalties, but rather to create effective de- 
terrents in order to elicit voluntary compliance. For the incentives in our preference 
programs to be effective, they must be credible, just as our domestic enforcement 
must be credible. 

The purpose of eligibility reviews — whether for worker rights or other program 
criteria — is to examine whether a country is failing to meet the criteria, engage with 
them to help them come into compliance, and — failing that — determine whether eli- 
gibility should be revoked. Eligibility for U.S. preference programs has been re- 
moved in the past at least 12 times due to failure to address abuses of worker 
rights, but nearly all of the actions were taken in late 1980s and 1990s. There have 
been several occasions when countries responded to U.S. engagement, through the 
petition and review process, to make positive changes to come into compliance with 
eligibility criteria. When this happens, this is a win-win situation: improvements are 
made and benefits are retained. 

There has also been one worker rights case under the GSP program, involving 
Pakistan, in which benefits were withdrawn for some, but not all, eligible tariff 
lines. Under the HOPE Act, benefits can be withdrawn for particular firms that fail 
to meet the programs’ requirements, but benefits are maintained for rest of the 
country. As currently authorized, preference programs provide duty-free access for 
eligible goods; but if eligibility is revoked, then rates revert to the normal trade rela- 
tions duty rate. 

Transparency 

Transparency helps provide better information to all stakeholders and can lead 
to desirable outcomes with efficiency and speed. President Obama has called on the 
Federal Government to improve the transparency of decision making. In admin- 
istering the preference programs, the interagency representatives regularly meet 
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with petitioners, government officials, and other stakeholders to discuss the process 
and specific allegations when they are raised in a petition. Public hearings are also 
held to gather information. At the conclusion of the review process, a decision is 
made public on whether to close the review, continue the review, or remove benefits. 
However, additional consideration could be given to how the process can be made 
further transparent. 

Standards 

Over time, our definition of labor rights has evolved. The definition of internation- 
ally recognized worker rights found in the GSP statute in 1984 preceded the devel- 
opment of the ILO’s 1998 Declaration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at 
Work, a consensus definition which the U.S. supports. U.S. preference programs in- 
clude the following labor rights: 

• freedom of association and the right to organize and bargain collectively; 

• a minimum age with respect to children; 

• the elimination of the worst forms of child labor, 

• freedom from compulsory labor, and 

• “acceptable conditions of work” with respect to minimum wages, hours of 
work and occupational safety and health. 

The ILO’s 1998 Declaration includes these labor rights except for acceptable con- 
ditions of work. The Declaration also includes freedom from discrimination in the 
workplace as an additional right, which is not included in U.S. preference programs. 
The most recent U.S. free trade agreements combined the Declaration labor rights 
with acceptable conditions of work. 

Petitions versus Systematic Reviews 

Another area where preference programs vary is on the trigger for eligibility re- 
views of beneficiary countries. For example, the GSP and ATPA programs have a 
petition-driven process, while AGOA has an annual self-initiated review. It should 
be noted that both systems have advantages and are not mutually exclusive. Peti- 
tions can serve to highlight, in a timely way, where significant labor abuses are oc- 
curring. These petitions are usually filed by stakeholders and organizations “on the 
ground” that have real-time knowledge and also may bring the capacity to collabo- 
rate on solutions to the problems identified. 

However, there are also cases in which third party petitions are not received sim- 
ply because such stakeholder groups do not exist or because information is strictly 
controlled by the government and organizations that typically would file petitions 
are constrained from doing so. In these cases, regular, systematic reviews by the 
U.S. may better identify countries that are failing to meet the eligibility criteria of 
the preference programs. For example, the AGOA annual eligibility review examines 
every beneficiary country against each criterion every year and makes a rec- 
ommendation to the President on eligibility. This has the benefit of applying the cri- 
teria universally and regularly each year. The review is completed at a certain date 
and decisions on individual countries are rarely extended. In contrast, some GSP 
petition reviews remain open for several years. While this allows for greater discre- 
tion and engagement with the beneficiary country to address the concerns raised in 
the petition, it may also lesson the incentive for countries to act expeditiously. As 
a practical matter, though, I should mention that the GSP program has approxi- 
mately 140 eligible countries and a full annual review process would be resource in- 
tensive. It may be preferable to effectively target resources at the most significant 
or strategic cases. 

Conclusion 

Thank you again for inviting me to participate in this hearing, Chairman Levin, 
Ranking Member Brady, and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. I believe 
we share the common goal of making preference programs more effective tools for 
development and poverty alleviation. Secretary Solis and I believe that the labor 
provisions of the preference programs are an essential component in meeting these 
goals. The Bureau of International Labor Affairs and the Department of Labor 
stand ready to provide any assistance or support to you and your staff as you con- 
tinue in your deliberations. 


Chairman LEVIN. Well, and a special thanks. 
So Dr. Ott, take over, if you would. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY OTT, PH.D., DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT (USAID), BUREAU OF ECONOMIC GROWTH, AGRI- 
CULTURE AND TRADE 

Ms. OTT. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady, Chairman 
Rangel, and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee on trade, 
on b^ehalf of the U.S. Agency for International Development, I 
thank you for the opportunity to present our experience in imple- 
menting trade capacity building programs. I ask that my written 
statement be included into the record and will take this time to 
highlight some of the key points of my statement as to how effec- 
tive trade capacity building assistance activities can advance both 
the objectives of our trade preference programs and the long term 
developments needs of our developing country partners. 

Although the levels of trade and investment have increased rap- 
idly over the past 20 years, global economic integration remains in- 
complete. The world’s least developed countries hold 12 percent of 
the world’s population, but account for less than 1 percent of global 
trade. Expanding trade with and among developing countries is a 
critical driver of economic growth and poverty reduction, and can 
work to encourage entrepreneurship, human resource development, 
technology transfer, technological innovation and good governance. 

We see the relationship between trade and development all the 
more clearly today, as reduced trade flows due to the global eco- 
nomic downturn have contributed not only to less jobs in the 
United States, but also to rising poverty in developing countries. 
Trade capacity building assistance is a priority of USAID’s work to 
promote rapid, sustained and broad based growth in developing 
countries. 

Since 2001 USAID has provided more than $3.9 billion in assist- 
ance for trade capacity building programs. This assistance has been 
focused on helping more than 110 developing countries to imple- 
ment trade commitments, reduce both the time and cost of export- 
ing and importing goods and to improve business and commercial 
practices. USAID’s on the ground presence in developing countries 
is an essential component of our trade capacity building support. 
TCB programs help to promote other USG development objectives, 
including agricultural development and food security, and even im- 
proved health. USAID currently provides TCB assistance to coun- 
tries in all regions of the world. We support implementation of free 
trade agreements, trade and investment framework agreements, 
trade preference programs such as AGO A and HOPE, and regional 
economic integration and trade. 

I would now like to provide some brief examples of USAID trade 
capacity building programs supporting trade preference programs 
in Latin America and Africa. In Africa, the African Growth and Op- 
portunity Act trade preferences have been an important stimulus 
to development of viable export enterprises across Africa. Trade 
preferences alone, however, cannot achieve their maximum benefit 
due to the many physical, procedural and administrative barriers 
affecting African trade with the United States. USAID has worked 
hard to help countries take full advantage of the AGOA trade pref- 
erences. Support for the AGOA preference program largely has 
been provided through activities carried out by four USAII) funded 
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regional hubs based in Botswana, Kenya, Ghana and Senegal, com- 
plemented by activities implemented by USAID’s bilateral mis- 
sions. 

For example, USAID worked with government partners along the 
Trans-Kalahari transport corridor in southern Africa to implement 
a single administrative document which allows transit consign- 
ments to pass through all border posts using one customs docu- 
ment. Transport through the corridor is now faster, more efficient 
and cheaper. 

In the western hemisphere, regional preference programs and re- 
lated USAID trade capacity building activities date back to the es- 
tablishment of the Caribbean Basin Initiative in 1983. In Haiti, 
USAID is helping local producers and workers take advantage of 
the opportunities presented by HOPE by improving the quality of 
the apparel industry’s sourcing production and marketing. For ex- 
ample, USAID is providing financial and technical assistance for an 
apparel industry training center in Port-au-Prince in collaboration 
with the government of Haiti and the textile industry. 

USAID has gained significant experience and knowledge of best 
practices for trade capacity building. First, TCB projects should 
seek large and systemic impacts. Implementing programs directed 
toward enabling just a few firms to export to the U.S. is not suffi- 
cient to achieve the objectives of our preference programs. 

Second, TCB efforts produce better results in reform-minded 
partner countries. Support for trade policy improvements requires 
partnerships with reform-minded governments willing to tackle 
corruption that benefits from the status quo. 

Third, there is no single model for effective delivery of trade ca- 
pacity building. USAID provides effective TCB activities on a bilat- 
eral basis through regional trade hubs, through regional associa- 
tions and through multi-lateral fora. The particular technical as- 
sistance model selected will vary according to country capacities 
and needs. 

Fourth, successful TCB requires close inter-agency coordination. 
USAID programs are coordinated closely with our colleagues at 
USTR where USAID has established a detail position. Specialized 
technical advice is also coordinated with our colleagues at the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor and Commerce and many other de- 
partments and agencies. 

Thank you again for inviting me to participate in this hearing 
Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady, Chairman Rangel, and 
distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. USAID stands ready 
to provide any assistance or support to you and your staff as you 
continue in your deliberations. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mary Ott, Ph.D., Deputy Assistant Administrator, 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), Bureau of 
Economic Growth, Agriculture and Trade 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Brady and distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee on Trade: on behalf of the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID), I thank you for the opportunity to present our experience in implementing 
trade capacity building (TCB) programs. I hope to provide the Committee insight 
into how effective TCB assistance activities can advance both the objectives of our 
trade preference programs and the long-term development needs of our developing 
country partners. 
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Although the levels of trade and investment have increased rapidly over the past 
twenty years, global economic integration remains incomplete. The world’s least de- 
veloped countries hold 12 percent of the world’s population, but account for less 
than one percent of global trade. Expanding trade with and among developing coun- 
tries is a critical driver of economic growth and poverty reduction and can work to 
encourage entrepreneurship, human resource development, technology transfer, 
technological innovation and good governance. We see the relationship between 
trade and development all the more clearly today, as reduced trade flows due to the 
global economic downturn have contributed not only to lost jobs in the United 
States, but also to rising poverty in the developing countries. 

TCB assistance is a priority of USAID’s work to promote rapid, sustained, and 
broad-based growth in developing countries. TCB activities represent a significant 
portion (approximately 12%) of USAID’ total economic growth assistance, which was 
approximately $3.3 billion in FY08. Since 2001, USAID has provided more than $3.9 
billion in assistance for TCB programs. This assistance has been focused on helping 
more than 110 developing countries to implement trade commitments, reduce both 
the time and cost of exporting goods, and improve business and commercial prac- 
tices. In FY08, USAID funding for TCB totaled $385 million across 75 countries. 
These programs included $118 million for trade facilitation (speeding the movement 
of goods across borders), $62 million for trade-related agriculture, $36 million for fi- 
nancial sector development and good governance, $32 million for environmental 
issues, $27 million for physical infrastructure development, and $25 million for 
human resources and labor standards. 

USAID’s on-the-ground presence in developing countries is an essential compo- 
nent of our TCB support, as is our decades-long experience in implementing these 
programs across a wide variety of countries and regions. TCB programs also pro- 
mote other USG development objectives, including agricultural development and 
food security, access to microfinance and even improved health. 

USAID currently provides TCB assistance to countries in all regions of the world 
in support of a variety of shared USG and developing country trade objectives. 
USAID supports implementation of Free Trade Agreements (e.g., DR-CAFTA, Jor- 
dan, Peru, Morocco), trade and investment framework agreements and bilateral in- 
vestment treaties, trade preference programs (such as AGOA and HOPE), and re- 
gional economic integration and trade. We also provide TCB support through organi- 
zations such as ASEAN and APEC. In addition, USAID’s TCB helps developing 
countries to effectively integrate into the global multilateral trading community. For 
example, USAID has assisted more than 25 countries in the WTO accession process 
over the last 10 years. 

USAID TCB Initiatives in Africa in support of AGOA 

The United States’ trade policy demonstrates our nation’s strong interest in as- 
sisting African countries to advance economically and improve living standards for 
their citizens. The African Growth and Opportunity Act trade preferences have been 
an important stimulus to development of viable export enterprises across Africa. 
Trade preferences alone, however, cannot achieve their maximum benefit due to the 
many physical, procedural and administrative barriers affecting African trade with 
the U.S. USAID has worked hard to help African countries take full advantage of 
the AGOA trade preferences. 

Support for the AGOA preference program largely has been provided through ac- 
tivities carried out by four USAID-funded Regional Hubs — based in Botswana, 
Kenya, Ghana, and Senegal — complemented by activities implemented by USAID bi- 
lateral missions. The sub Saharan African region is unique in being subdivided into 
48 independent countries, the overwhelming majority of which are small economies. 
Therefore, USAID decided to pursue a regional Trade Hub model to concentrate re- 
sources and technical expertise in regional centers of excellence, to support the on- 
going efforts at regional integration, and to recognize the reality that a large num- 
ber of land-locked countries are dependent on regional trade corridors to participate 
in international trade. The Trade Hubs have helped African countries to expand and 
diversify their exports to the United States, as well as increase the value of intra- 
regional trade for targeted commodities. 

An example will illustrate how USAID TCB supports AGOA trade preferences. 
USAID’s Southern African Trade Hub assisted a chili production company with a 
new farming investment in Mozambique. With our support, the company is increas- 
ing its production of chili mash for Tabasco, an internationally known brand distrib- 
uted both in the United States and globally. In addition, the new production in Mo- 
zambique will be used as raw ingredients into South African processed food prod- 
ucts, providing another regional outlet for a high-value agricultural crop. The new 
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investment in Mozambique will provide much needed employment to farmers in the 
area, and expand both regional and AGOA-related trade from Mozambique. 

In this way, the Trade Hubs have worked extensively to promote exports under 
AGOA, via direct firm and sector-level assistance, buyer/seller linkages, and partici- 
pation in trade fairs. They have successfully generated tens of millions of dollars 
in exports to the U.S. (more than $50 million in FY08). As in the case just described, 
an important lesson from our TCB programs has been that when our assistance is 
focused on increasing overall export competitiveness and awareness, significant re- 
sults are also reflected in exports to other important markets beyond the United 
States. 

Along with company, industry, and sector-level assistance, the Trade Hubs also 
support regional economic communities in their integration efforts, and trade facili- 
tation efforts designed to reduce the time/cost to move goods along transit corridors 
and through customs and ports. For example, USAID has worked with government 
partners along the Trans-Kalahari transport corridor to implement a single admin- 
istrative document which allows transit consignments to pass through all border 
posts using one custom document. Transport through the corridor is now faster, 
more efficient and cheaper. Implementing this type of reform in Africa and else- 
where is increasingly important because reducing the internal costs of conducting 
business in countries with difficult business environments and pervasive corruption 
can be accomplished unilaterally by the countries themselves and can foster greater 
benefits than what tariff reductions alone can provide. TCB programs in Africa will 
be particularly useful in supporting food security objectives. 

USAID TCB Programs in Latin America 

Regional preference programs in the Western Hemisphere date back to the estab- 
lishment of the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) in 1983. Much has changed since 
then. The U.S. Government recognizes the vital link between our trade policy agen- 
da and trade capacity building programs. 

HOPE 

Implementation of the HOPE II legislation illustrates much of the policy evolution 
that has taken place since the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) and CBI 
were first put in place. Building on the AGOA model, and tailoring our assistance 
to the Haiti context, USAID is helping Haiti take advantage of the opportunities 
presented by HOPE. With USAID support, Haiti is adapting to HOPE II opportuni- 
ties by improving the quality of the apparel industry’s sourcing, production and 
marketing. For example, USAlD’s program with a leading garment manufacturer 
showed results in the first seven months of 2009. The firm attracted three new cli- 
ents, created 375 skilled, semi-skilled, and administrative jobs, and saved an addi- 
tional 200 jobs that otherwise may have been filled in one of the highly competitive 
Asian countries. Workforce development programs have trained young adults in 
basic industrial sewing, with 50 trainees finding long term factory jobs, and 60 more 
currently enrolled. USAlD is also providing financial and technical assistance for an 
apparel industry training center in Port-au-Prince, in collaboration with the Govern- 
ment of Haiti and the textile industry. Additional USAID support to the export sec- 
tor consists of providing technical assistance for the development of a garment sec- 
tor strategic plan to enable firms to take advantage of trade preferences; and sup- 
porting the Investment Facilitation Center (CFI). 

Caribbean Basin Initiative 

Prior to HOPE, USAID experience with regional trade preference programs in- 
cluded CBI, which laid the foundation for several beneficiary countries in the region 
to prepare for, and successfully negotiate, a free trade agreement with the United 
States. Now USAID and USTR lead the interagency process to coordinate TCB pro- 
vision to the CAFTA-DR countries and Peru, and other potential FTA countries 
(Panama and Colombia). 

The CAFTA-DR agreement elevated TCB into a standing committee of the bilat- 
eral agreement — a similar model has been followed for Peru and is proposed for Co- 
lombia and Panama, while preserving the need to be flexible within the country con- 
text. The committee serves as a forum for trade partners to present their TCB needs 
and report on country progress, with donor support, in meeting those needs. 

USAID’s support for the USG trade agenda played a critical role in the negotia- 
tion of these FTAs and was instrumental in preparing the countries to negotiate, 
informing the public on the opportunities of trade, identif 3 dng and targeting areas 
to help implement specific aspects of the trade agreement, and transitioning these 
developing economies to expand the benefits of the agreement through longer-term 
development efforts in rural diversification and small business growth. Our work 
gave the Central American countries greater confidence and fostered their ability 
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to negotiate, implement the terms of the agreement, and target policy reforms, in- 
vestments, and capacity building to expand the benefits of trade to a larger se^ent 
of the population. Complementing the negotiation of a FTA with the provision of 
TCB assistance demonstrated the importance of linking aid to trade. 

Elsewhere in the Caribbean region, assistance under the Bridgetown Accords 
(1997) and subsequent negotiation of a multilateral agreement (the Free Trade Area 
of the Americas, which was never completed) helped countries to address several 
trade-related issues ranging from sanitary and phytosanitary (SPS) measures, cus- 
toms reforms, and competition policy. Currently, in the Eastern Caribbean, USAID 
activities aim to help the region meet its requirement to participate in open trade 
regimes, reduce business constraints, and leverage market opportunities. USAID 
works through a public-private alliance that leverages private sector resources to 
train selected farmers and exporters to use sound market intelligence, agronomic 
and production technology packages, and integrated pest management systems for 
selected specialty crops for export to North America and regional markets. 

Principles for Effective TCB Assistance to Support U.S. Trade Preference 
Programs 

Producers and investors need a long-term planning horizon. USAID’s TCB activi- 
ties support a wide range of U.S. trade policy objectives from trade preference pro- 
grams to implementation of fully-fledged free trade agreements. One constant con- 
cern articulated by investors relates to the stability and predictability of some of 
these programs. Participants have noted that preference programs’ utility is affected 
if they are subject to frequent changes or expiration dates. 

Both bilateral and regional programs are needed to achieve USG goals for TCB. 
An important lesson from the LAC region is the need to recognize when TCB should 
be delivered bilaterally instead of regionally. For example, in the CAFTA-DR coun- 
tries and in the Andean Region, USAID regional programs provided support to meet 
obligations in such areas as SPS measures, customs reform and trade facilitation, 
and intellectual property rights. Bilateral programs focused their attention on agri- 
cultural diversification, small business development, improving the “doing business” 
environment and fostering competitiveness. 

TCB projects should seek large and systemic impacts. Implementing programs di- 
rected toward enabling a few firms to export to the U.S. is not sufficient to achieve 
the objectives of our preference programs. Finite resources and large TCB needs de- 
mand prioritization of activities based on a targeted aid-for-trade agenda that em- 
phasizes TCB investments with the highest returns — specifically those reforms asso- 
ciated with trade policy and regulation. For example, the Trade Hub model has 
evolved to focus on regional trade facilitation issues and to expand its scope beyond 
AGOA exports to a broader concept of trade competitiveness, including through de- 
veloping the capacity of African producers to export regionally and to other markets 
such as the European Union and Middle East. 

TCB efforts produce better results in reform-minded partner countries. There is 
strong evidence that improving trade facilitation — for example better port and infor- 
mation infrastructure, more rapid customs clearance times, and regulatory reform 
to remove duplicative technical requirements on imports — has a positive impact on 
trade performance. The opportunities presented by U.S. trade preference programs 
can be a powerful catalyst for motivating these reforms. Nevertheless, support for 
trade policy improvements requires partnerships with reform-minded governments 
willing to tackle corruption and the vested interests that benefit from the status 
quo. This would suggest greater returns by focusing assistance on countries pre- 
pared to undertake reforms. 

It is important to note that as average import tariffs worldwide have dropped sig- 
nificantly over the past 50 years, other trade barriers such as onerous border proce- 
dures have become the primary obstacles to trade for developing countries. USAID 
has funded research to calculate the tariff equivalents of time lost to export delays 
and found that they significantly exceed tariffs faced by exporters in all developing 
country regions with the exception of East Asia and the Pacific. Reform steps to re- 
duce such delays will go far to assist developing countries to expand their trade; in- 
deed, trade facilitation may represent the greatest potential return on investment 
for USG TCB activities. Trade facilitation is an area in which USAID TCB programs 
have shown significant success. For example, successful programs over the last four 
years in Georgia, Macedonia, Afghanistan, Egypt, Guatemala, and Ghana, have cut 
the average time to ship, process, and deliver shipments from buyers to sellers by 
an average of 31 days. (Reduction of a single day can reduce costs by one percent 
or more depending on the type of good). 

TCB investments need not be large to have significant impacts. The median bilat- 
eral TCB program implemented by USAID during FY 08 was approximately $1.75 
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million. Modest resources can be translated into highly significant results when fo- 
cused on key policy issues in countries whose governments are committed to imple- 
menting reforms. For example, USAID provided extensive technical assistance for 
the U.S. -Vietnam Bilateral Trade Agreement (BTA), and later for Vietnam’s full ac- 
cession into the World Trade Organization (WTO). With its effective implementa- 
tion, investment and bilateral trade have surged. This relatively small activity sup- 
ported trade-facilitating laws related to the labor code, credit institutions, stand- 
ards, arbitration, consumer protection and regulations affecting imports, invest- 
ment, and exports, including intellectual property rights. USAID assistance also 
supported the Prime Minister’s sweeping initiative to reduce, simplify, or eliminate 
the costly and risky burdens on business/trade caused by tens of thousands of out- 
dated administrative procedures and cumbersome regulations. 

There is no single model for effective delivery of TCB. USAID provides effective 
TCB activities on a bilateral basis, through regional Trade Hubs, through regional 
associations, and through multilateral forums. The particular technical assistance 
model selected will vary according to country capacities and needs, the extent of re- 
gional integration efforts, and the technical capacity of our bilateral Missions to de- 
liver assistance. For example, while a Trade Hub approach may be appropriate to 
Africa, the same approach would not be as effective for the Andean region where 
countries have significant variations in their level of development and where re- 
gional economic integration is not advancing with the same level of political commit- 
ment. 

Over time, TCB has become more closely integrated with trade preference pro- 
grams. Recent experiences with both AGOA and HOPE when compared with earlier 
programs such as GSP and CBI, demonstrate how TCB activities have evolved to 
become increasingly connected with the implementation of U.S. trade preference 
programs. Coordination between U.S. trade and development objectives has im- 
proved; moreover, our developing country partners themselves now find integration 
into global markets as essential to their economic and social aspirations. USAID 
prioritizes strategic investments in TCB in support of these initiatives without the 
need for legislation requiring or mandating TCB assistance. Mandating specific lev- 
els of TCB assistance for beneficiaries of preferential tariff programs could prove 
counter-productive in cases where developing countries’ leadership does not place a 
priority on undertaking the needed trade policy reforms. 

TCB objectives may be different across regions. Measuring success is not a 
straightforward exercise. TCB activities are not uniform and different metrics are 
needed to evaluate different programs due to their varied goals. For example, TCB 
in Latin America has focused more intently on issues related to ensuring compliance 
and enforcement of the free trade agreements, particularly in relation to labor, envi- 
ronment, and protection of intellectual property rights. Such activities are not de- 
signed to cause direct increases in exports to the United States and should not be 
measured by that metric. TCB activities will also differ depending on the relative 
emphasis between the objective of supporting greater trade with the U.S., and other 
worthwhile objectives such as facilitating more inclusive trade with a greater focus 
on poverty reduction. If the objective is inclusive trade, TCB programs will target 
small and micro firms. 

Successful TCB requires close coordination with USTR and other USG agencies. 
Successful implementation of TCB efforts reflects a “whole of government” approach. 
USAID programs are coordinated closely with our colleagues at USTR — where 
USAID has established a detail position to improve coordination and collaboration. 
Specialized technical advice is closely coordinated with our colleagues at the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, Customs and Border Protection, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Security and Exchange Commission, and many 
other departments and agencies. 

Thank you again for inviting me to participate in this hearing. Chairman Levin, 
Ranking Member Brady, and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. USAID 
stands ready to provide any assistance or support to you and your staff as you con- 
tinue in your deliberations. 


Chairman LEVIN. Well, thank you and we look forward to your 
involvement with the naming of a new — I’m not sure the title these 
days. 

Ms. OTT. Administrator. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Administrator. It’s still the way it was when 
I was there. We look forward to intensified work with you. How 
long have you been there? 

Ms. OTT. In USAID? Since 1984. 

Chairman LEVIN. Have you? 

All right, Mr. Philbrook, take over. We’re anxious to hear about 
your work. 

STATEMENT OF BURNHAM (BUD) PHILBROOK, DEPUTY 

UNDER SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

(USDA), FARM AND AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 

Mr. PHILBROOK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Mem- 
ber Brady, Chairman Rangel and Members of the Committee. I’m 
pleased to appear before you today to discuss U.S. trade preference 
programs. In particular. I’ll focus on the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s perspective on the African Growth and Opportunity 
Act. 

Trade preferences support the administration’s goal for improved 
food security in Sub-Saharan Africa. USDA, both in Washington 
and abroad, plays an important role in accomplishing AGOA’s ob- 
jectives of expanding U.S. Sub-Saharan African trade investment, 
stimulating economic growth and facilitating Sub-Saharan Africa’s 
integration into the global economy. USDA is committed to pro- 
viding capacity building, technical assistance and training and re- 
search programs that will enhance Africa’s ability to trade in agri- 
cultural products. 

Since AGOA’s implementation in 2001 this assistance has con- 
tributed to a $100 million increase in U.S. imports of agricultural 
products from Sub-Saharan African countries. Products imported 
include fruits, nuts, coffee, wines, fruit juices, cocoa products, pre- 
pared vegetables, cut flowers and prepared seafood. However, be- 
fore we can permit the import of agricultural products into the U.S. 
from any country, USDA’s Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service must complete an extensive analysis of the pest and dis- 
ease risks associated with those products. 

To expedite the import approval process APHIS published a final 
rule in 2007 that has been used to allow the import of products 
such as baby carrots and baby corn from Kenya, currants and 
gooseberries from South Africa and peppers, eggplant and okra 
from Ghana. With that said, it’s important to note that even if 
APHIS determines that the pest and disease risks associated with 
the import of these products can be appropriately mitigated, this 
does not mean that export of these products to the United States 
will begin immediately. 

Recognizing these challenges, USDA, working in concert with the 
U.S. Agency for International Development, continues to assist Af- 
rican host countries in strengthening their sanitary and phyto-sani- 
tary safeguarding capacity. Together USAID and USDA have posi- 
tioned SPS advisors at three USAID funded Africa trade hubs. 
These advisors work with their African counterparts to implement 
SPS improvement activities that are critical to building the institu- 
tional regulatory capacity necessary to facilitate trade. 

Since AGOA was enacted USDA has conducted training on 
phyto-sanitary issues for more than 35 Sub-Saharan countries. 
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USDA has several flagship programs that provide technical train- 
ing and research opportunities for policy makers, scientists, private 
sector representatives, university professors and other agricultural 
professionals. These programs include the Cochran fellowship pro- 
gram, the Borlaug International Agricultural Science and Tech- 
nology fellowship program, the faculty exchange program and the 
scientific cooperation research program. 

Successes include a Cochran fellow who doubled milk production 
on his small Kenyan farm, and also implemented marketing strate- 
gies that improved the prices he gets for milk. 

A successful Borlaug initiative is our public private partnership 
with the World Cocoa Foundation. This partnership helps cocoa 
producing countries learn state of the art modern production and 
processing techniques to improve overall quality and increase ex- 
ports of high quality cocoa and cocoa products worldwide. 

Agriculture is not only a basis for achieving AGOA’s objectives, 
it is the heart of the administration’s food security strategy. Our 
food security strategy employs a whole of government approach 
under the leadership of the State Department and in cooperation 
with USAID, and this strategy will link all pertinent U.S. govern- 
ment agencies together as well as partners in the private sector, 
non-governmental, private voluntary and international organiza- 
tions, civil society and small holder farmers. 

The administration is committed to assisting Sub-Saharan Afri- 
can and food insecure countries globally to achieve food security. 
USDA is striving to assist countries to develop the capacity to cap- 
italize on the beneficial terms provided by AGOA, and I look for- 
ward, Mr. Chairman, to your comments and questions, and thank 
you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Philbrook follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Burnham (Bud) Philbrook, Deputy 
Under Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), 

Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am pleased to appear before you 
today to discuss U.S. trade preference programs. In particular, I will focus on the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s perspective on the African Growth and Oppor- 
tunity Act (AGOA). 

Introduction 

U.S. trade preferences, such as AGOA, support the Administration’s goal for im- 
proved food security in Sub-Saharan Africa. USDA, both in Washington and over- 
seas, plays an important role in accomplishing AGOA’s objectives of expanding U.S.- 
sub-Saharan African trade and investment, stimulating economic growth, and facili- 
tating sub-Saharan Africa’s integration into the global economy. Nearly 20 USDA 
personnel are located at American embassies and trade hubs on the sub-Saharan 
African continent. Since agriculture accounts for one-third of sub-Saharan Africa’s 
gross national product and employs two-thirds of its workers, it forms the basis on 
which the continent can reach its full potential. 

AGOA Successes 

USDA is committed to providing capacity building, technical assistance and train- 
ing, and research programs that will enhance Africa’s ability to trade in agricultural 
products. This assistance has contributed to a $100-million increase in exports of 
agricultural products — including non-traditional and value-added products — from 
Sub-Saharan countries to the United States since 2001, AGOA’s first full year of im- 
plementation. Products imported include fruits and nuts, coffee and tea extracts, 
wines, fruit juices, cocoa products, prepared vegetables, cut flowers, and prepared 
seafood. 
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Before we can permit the import of agricultural products into the United States 
from any country, our Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) must 
complete an extensive analysis of the pest and disease risks associated with those 
products and determine if and how those risks can be mitigated to allow for safe 
importation. Under the AGOA initiative, APHIS has completed several pest risk 
analyses from potential trading partners in sub-Saharan Africa. To simplify and ex- 
pedite the regulatory process for approving new fruit and vegetable imports and 
pest-free areas, APHIS published a final rule in July 2007 that has been used to 
expedite the imports of several types of agricultural products including those from 
Africa, while still providing pest risk assessments for public comment. This new 
process has been used to allow the import of products such as baby carrots and baby 
corn from Kenya; currants and gooseberries from South Africa; and peppers, egg- 
plant, and okra from Ghana. We have also permitted the import of certain commod- 
ities under our traditional approval system, including blueberries from South Africa; 
and baby squash from Zambia. 

However, it is important to note that, even if APHIS determines that the pest and 
disease risk associated with the import of these products can be appropriately miti- 
gated, this does not mean that export of these products to the United States will 
begin immediately. USDA efforts at analyzing risk and granting import approvals 
are more effective if infrastructure is in place to take advantage of exporting oppor- 
tunities. A country or industry may not have the ability to take the steps needed 
to mitigate the pest and disease risk associated with its products, or may not have 
the transportation or marketing infrastructure in place. For example, APHIS ap- 
proved the import of peppers and eggplant from Ghana; however, the country’s 
irradiator is not currently functional. Ghana needs to overcome this technological 
hurdle to treat fruits and vegetables to mitigate pest and disease risk. 

Recognizing these challenges, USDA, working in concert with the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID), continues to assist African host countries in 
strengthening their sanitary and phytosanitary (SPS) safeguarding capacity. To- 
gether, USAID and USDA have positioned SPS advisors at three USAID-funded Af- 
rica Trade hubs. These advisors work with their African counterparts to implement 
SPS improvement activities that are critical to building the institutional regulatory 
capacity necessary to facilitate trade. In Swaziland, USDA supported the initiation 
of a honeybee pest surveillance program to meet requirements for regional trade. 
In Mozambique, USDA and the Ministry of Agriculture collaborated to design and 
implement a national fruit fly surveillance program that is required to maintain 
market access for Mozambican fresh horticultural exports. 

Since AGOA was enacted, USDA has conducted training on phytosanitary issues 
for more than 35 sub-Saharan countries. USDA has several flagship programs that 
provide technical training and research opportunities for policjmiakers, scientists, 
private sector representatives, university professors, and other agricultural profes- 
sionals. These programs include the Cochran Fellowship Program, the Borlaug 
International Agricultural Science and Technology Fellowship Program, the Faculty 
Exchange program, and the Scientific Cooperation Research Program. 

Successes include a Cochran fellow who has doubled milk production on his small 
Kenyan dairy farm and implemented marketing strategies that improved the prices 
he gets for milk, while also helping hundreds of fellow farmers by conducting on- 
farm training and contributing to a farm radio talk show. A woman Cochran grad- 
uate from South Africa now owns her own company and is leading industry efforts 
to improve product quality and expand the range of soy food products throughout 
Southern Africa. 

A successful Borlaug initiative is our public-private partnership with the World 
Cocoa Foundation. This partnership helps cocoa producing countries learn state-of- 
the-art modern production and processing techniques to improve overall quality and 
increase exports of high quality cocoa and cocoa products worldwide. Currently, nine 
Borlaug fellows from six African countries are receiving training in organic produc- 
tion and marketing management in the United States that will facilitate collabora- 
tion between the U.S. organics industry and African producers, leading to increased 
incomes and improved food security for small-scale sub-Saharan African farmers. 
Recognizing the important role that women play in agricultural production in Afri- 
ca, USDA is hosting three African Borlaug Women in Science fellows who are cur- 
rently receiving water resource and livestock disease management training at the 
University of Florida. This training will also help increase incomes and promote food 
security. 

In addition, USDA’s two food assistance programs — the Food for Progress (FFPr) 
and the McGovern-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition 
(McGovern-Dole) Programs — contain unique, long-term developmental aspects. Our 
FFPr program is benefitting 72,000 smallholder livestock owners in Ethiopia by de- 
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veloping the animal feed industry through activities that strengthen feed distrihu- 
tion channels and improve feed formulation and manufacturing and feedlot manage- 
ment and forage production. In Tanzania, the FFPr is empowering rural women en- 
trepreneurs by developing their leadership skills and providing micro-credit loans 
that help them increase their incomes, allowing them to obtain better medical serv- 
ices, food and education. The McGovern-Dole program in Senegal has extended 
health services to more than 58 maternal and child health sites in vulnerable com- 
munities so that mothers, pregnant women, and children benefit from health serv- 
ices in their villages. 

Administration’s Food Security Strategy 

Agriculture is not only a basis for achieving AGOA’s objectives, it is the heart of 
the Administration’s food security strategy. Achieving a food-secure Africa is a 
major goal of this Administration. 

The U.S. food security strategy is based on the principles laid out in the July 2009 
G8 Joint Statement on Global Food Security. USG efforts must be long-term. As 
part of a whole of government approach under the leadership of State and USAID, 
we are focusing on the entire spectrum of food security beginning with helping coun- 
tries develop strategies to increase crop output by adopting the latest seed tech- 
nology and land management techniques, appropriately applying fertilizer, linking 
small producers to markets and strengthening post-harvest infrastructure, as well 
as national and regional trade and transportation corridors. 

Our food security strategy employs a whole-of-government approach that links all 
pertinent U.S. Government agencies together and increasingly partners in the pri- 
vate sector, non-governmental, private-voluntary, and international organizations, 
civil society, and the poor themselves. 

USDA will use its resources to work with the U.S. Department of State and 
USAID to focus on three key principles of food security: availability, accessibility, 
and utilization. USDA is tapping into its network of U.S. land-grant universities, 
research institutions, extension experts, trade associations, private voluntary and 
non-governmental organizations, and other non-profit organizations and private 
companies across the country to provide capacity building, technical assistance and 
training, and research and food assistance programs. 

Conclusion 

The Administration is committed to assisting sub-Saharan Africa, and food inse- 
cure countries globally, to achieve food security. Full utilization of AGOA trade pref- 
erences is a critical piece of the puzzle. USDA is striving to assist countries to de- 
velop the capacity to capitalize on the beneficial terms provided by AGOA. I look 
forward to your comments and questions. Thank you. 


Chairman LEVIN. Well, thank you. All right, let’s go. Oh, just 
take a couple minutes and then we’re going to go down the line. 
So let me just ask you as we shape this hearing to — the four of you 
help us list what some of the outstanding issues are as we proceed. 
And these will come up with future — with the further panels, but 
I think you can help us from the point of view of your agencies, 
illuminate what the present issues are as we expand, extend and 
expand perhaps and reform the preference programs. 

From the point of view of USTR, I know you’re not in a position 
yet to necessarily comment on these issues, but Tim, if you would 
start, just list what you think the key issues that the committee 
and the administration face as we proceed, in addition to keeping 
the programs alive while we’re reforming, expanding, et cetera. You 
want to help us? We’ll go down the row in a few minutes. 

Mr. REIF. Sure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. So I think the — 
among the key issues would be are the programs serving the goals 
of development amongst developing countries and particularly in 
the least — amongst the least developed countries, are the criteria 
that are established in the programs functioning well and smooth- 
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ly, and in particular serving the objectives that Congress estab- 
lished in regard to those criteria over the last 30 years? 

Chairman LEVIN. Those criteria include 

Mr. REIF. These are the eight or twelve criteria related to in- 
vestment, intellectual property rights, labor standards and the 
other elements that relate to both country eligibility and products. 
How does the functioning of the trade preferences today fit with 
other elements of U.S. trade and development policy? So those 
would be a few of the issues I might flag as you go forward. 

Chairman LEVIN. And you’ll participate in the discussion of 
which countries will be subject to renewal, right? USTR will par- 
ticipate in that, the issues relating to Bolivia, Ecuador 

Mr. REIE. We will participate very actively. We have been in dis- 
cussions with the committee and with others and we will continue 
to be, very much so. 

Chairman LEVIN. And discussion of perhaps the expansion of 
the preferences and how that expansion would interact with for ex- 
ample, the present preferences for AGOA and for Haiti, in other 
words the dynamics as you talk about expanding some preferences, 
how they impact the present status of preferences for certain coun- 
tries? 

Mr. REIE. Yes sir, very much so. The proposals, including Mr. 
McDermott’s proposal, past and I understand future relating to 
those issues, and the question of how they interact with our exist- 
ing programs, their impact on workers and businesses in the 
United States. Those will very much be a part of our discussions 
with you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Sandra Polaski, do you want to add 
from your perspective, just so we have the challenge in front of us? 

Ms. POLASKI. I do. Chairman Levin, thank you. I think first of 
all, we would pose the question of whether we are utilizing the full 
potential of the preference programs to achieve this broadening of 
the opportunities of trade that I talked about in my testimony, and 
I think there are things that we’re looking at in the Department 
of Labor about ways that we can improve this and obviously we’ll 
be engaging in the inter-agency process, but we will be very open 
to be in a dialogue with your committee, with your subcommittee, 
to discuss ways of utilizing the full potential, particularly in our 
case of the labor conditionalities to achieve real development, really 
broad based growth in the beneficiary countries. 

And the second area that I think I would point to is that we have 
a sort of natural experiment among the different preference pro- 
grams. Each of the preference programs has some of its own char- 
acteristics. The conditionalities are somewhat different in the dif- 
ferent programs, the level of benefits, the particular shape of the 
programs. Can we look at this natural experiment of different ap- 
proaches and draw out the lessons that have been the most effec- 
tive, that have created the most growth, the most development, the 
most broad distribution of opportunities, the most employment cre- 
ation and use that to inform whatever the committee, the House 
and the Senate decided to do in preferences going forward? Thank 
you. 

Chairman LEVIN. And you have before you a petition on Guate- 
mala, and also there have been discussions about conditions in Jor- 
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dan implementing the Jordan Free Trade Agreement and worker 
conditions there, right? So there are also specific petitions or issues 
in front of you. 

Ms. POLASKI. That’s correct, Chairman Levin, and it’s an issue 
that we are devoting very significant attention to, to he sure that 
we get it right, so to speak, that we look at the problems and that 
we find, working with those governments to the maximum extent 
possible, ways to go forward so that we actually provide this protec- 
tion for worker rights, that we actually do improve living condi- 
tions and living standards in those countries. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Dr. Ott, briefly. 

Ms. OTT. Thank you. Chairman Levin. USAID also shares the 
concern regarding countries’ ability to reach the full potential im- 
plicit in the preference programs. Namely, are we supporting bene- 
ficiary countries’ efforts to take advantage of the preferences, which 
can be quite a complex undertaking? It involves perhaps policy 
change, certainly building government capacity, building capacity 
within the private sector, and helping producers to have the infor- 
mation and the services they need to expand their exports. This im- 
plies a role for trade capacity building programs to support the 
preference programs and ensure that countries take full advantage. 
Certainly we want to be sure that trade is part of a broadly based 
growth strategy in the countries that we are extending preferences 
to. We like to see not just the three largest companies in the cap- 
ital city — take advantage of the preference programs, but to see 
farmers and small and medium business benefit from the trade op- 
portunities they represent. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Philbrook. 

Mr. PHILBROOK. Yes. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the other 
issues that have been raised, I think the question is how do trade 
preferences fit into overall rural development in developing coun- 
tries? 85 percent of all the farms in the world are less than 5 acres, 
and half are an acre or less. 70 percent of all the farmed labor is 
generated by women, oftentimes the least educated among the 
rural population. So a question is how do trade preferences work 
with or facilitate human and economic development at the village 
level, knowing that that requires a comprehensive approach to be 
successful. That’s what I would pose. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, thank you very much. 

Mr. Brady. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Philbrook, I would 
note Doctor Norman Borlaug is a hero of mine. Had the oppor- 
tunity to become friends and work with him while representing 
Texas A&M University and while, with his recent death, he’ll be 
missed, his research and ideas will live I think ultimately forever 
in a very good way. 

Mr. Reif, first let me congratulate the President on the an- 
nouncement this week in Singapore on moving forward with talks 
with the Trans-Pacific partnership. It’s a move that has broad bi- 
partisan support here in the House and the Senate. Depending on 
its composition, finally it could be, I think, a major access to new 
customers in that region, signals our engagement over there in a 
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region that’s literally blowing and going economically, and look for- 
ward to the talks as USTR proceeds. 

Also, I think it’s critical too that we prepare a South Korea trade 
agreement for consideration for Congress, and I’m anxious in re- 
gards to this hearing for Colombia and Panama to complete their 
transition from a one way preference program to two way full trade 
relationship, to level the playing field for our workers as we try to 
sell goods and services into that region. 

In panels after this we’ll probably look more closely at specific 
preference programs, but could you, because of your knowledge and 
position at USTR, can you sort of look at the bigger picture for us? 
Obviously completion of a successful Doha Round is critical for the 
world and for us, but as U.S. — we want to provide preference pro- 
grams to these developing countries to help them move forward 
into the global marketplace. At the same time giving away our 
preferences for free also reduces the incentive for them to partici- 
pate fully in Doha and to help craft ultimately a successful round. 

From your perspective, how do we find that balance as we go for- 
ward? 

Mr. REIF. Well, thank you, Mr. Brady, and it’s an important 
question. As you know, the United States is engaged as we speak 
in important negotiations leading up to an end of the month sum- 
mit relating to the Doha negotiations. Those are enormously impor- 
tant for our country, they’re enormously important for developing 
countries and hold the potential to be the largest source of eco- 
nomic growth out of trading agreements. And so that is an impor- 
tant priority in the area of trade and development, for us and for 
others. 

There are also fitting in with those, part of my answer to Chair- 
man Levin’s question was that as we look forward, look in the fu- 
ture towards the development of our preference programs and fit- 
ting into our overall policies is an important component of that. So 
how preference programs fit into our ongoing negotiations over 
Doha where we are continuing to press particularly more advanced 
developing countries with respect to market access issues, in the 
NAMA area and the agricultural area, certainly also in services. 
And at the same time the preference programs have had a par- 
ticular purpose for all developing countries and in particular the 
least developed, to help them climb onto the escalator that enables 
them to move ahead in the context of multi-lateral trade, as well 
as you note in bilateral trade contexts. 

Mr. BRADY. Do our trading partners, preference partners under- 
stand that this is not a free pass, that we expect, you know, full 
participation, we want their input and commitment through the 
Doha Round? 

Mr. REIF. I think our trading partners understand very clearly 
and have for some time that the United States is seeking impor- 
tant market access throughout particularly the more advanced de- 
veloping countries in the developed world. And those negotiations 
have been ongoing for some time and I think they are intensifying 
at the current time. 

Mr. BRADY. Do you think — I’m just watching Europe change its 
strategy. They’re moving away from preference programs and more 
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to economic partnership agreements, our equivalent of trade agree- 
ments. How does that impact our U.S. interests? 

Mr. REIF. Well, the economic partnership agreements are still a 
work in progress for the European Union and their partner coun- 
tries. They are in different stages of acceptance and different 
stages of development, as I understand it. But they have several 
approaches, as do we, with respect to our trading regime. We have 
the multi-lateral, we have our bilateral agreements and then we 
have our other programs, and they are roughly in parallel, albeit 
with some distinctions. 

Mr. BRADY. Great. Thank you, Mr. Reif, appreciate it. Thanks, 
panel. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. He was just here. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Chairman RANGEL. All of you have some general idea about the 
outstanding trade agreements that we have with Panama, Korea 
and Colombia. I’m trying to get a — some kind of a status report as 
to where they are with the new Administration. 

Mr. Reif. 

Mr. REIF. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With respect to 
Panama, there are ongoing conversations with respect to two out- 
standing issues, one in the labor area and one in the tax area, to — 
hope to resolve those as quickly as possible, and there have been 
some recent conversations with the government of Panama about 
that. 

With respect to Colombia, the President has indicated his strong 
support for the Colombia ETA and the need to continue to work on 
the labor rights issues in that context. There were bilateral meet- 
ings three times this summer, I believe in May and June. In July 
and August USTR sent down a fact finding mission to Colombia to 
work further on those issues, so our contact with the government 
of Colombia as well as with the Congress and with stakeholders is 
very active and ongoing. 

Also, with respect to Colombia the USTR solicited public com- 
ment in September and received a large range of views with re- 
spect to that. 

With respect to the Korean agreement, the public comment also 
was completed in September and we are continuing to review and 
to work on the outstanding issues there that include access to the 
manufacture sector and in the automobile sector, also some issues 
in agriculture. 

Chairman RANGEL. Now what kind of group did you send to, 
say, Colombia in order to take a look at what progress was being 
made in providing safety to the workers and to the union of work- 
ers? Who would be sent from where? 

Mr. REIF. In the fact finding group it was a broad based admin- 
istration trip. USTR participated, and I believe there were rep- 
resentatives of other agencies, the Department of Labor, State and 
others, to both establish facts and understand better what the situ- 
ation is on the ground, as well as to begin to understand better 
how to move forward and achieve particular goals collectively. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, you’re right with these countries, so 
how would you judge their performance has been in the last four 
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years as it relates to these issues of safety, worker safety? I’m try- 
ing to get a feel about what — could you tell me, what does a group 
look for and basically what do they come back and say? Because 
it’s been the same problem that I’ve heard for years, and I don’t 
know what the reports are or if there’s any solution. 

Mr. REIF. Well, the efforts both domestic with the Congress, as 
well as with interested private sector groups, and with the govern- 
ment of Colombia have focused on the different ways that the issue 
of — the issues of prosecution and impunity, and the questions of 
addressing the violence issue going forward as well as the labor 
standards issue within Colombia have attempted to address dif- 
ferent parameters, where it would be possible to understand better 
whether there was a sufficient framework in place or an ability to 
measure where things stand and where they were going. 

Chairman RANGEL. Their criminal justice system, can it be 
compared to ours so that we know what we’re trying to find out 
there? 

Mr. REIF. Well, there are — with respect to the criminal justice 
system, a number of things have been done, and a lot of it has re- 
lated to fact gathering. There are as 

Chairman RANGEL. To what? 

Mr. REIF [continuing]. In our own federal system divisions of 
labor. 

Chairman RANGEL. What’s it related to? 

Mr. REIF. Pardon me? 

Chairman LEVIN. It’s related to — you said that the system is re- 
lated to — Mr. Rangel didn’t hear. The gathering, you said? 

Mr. REIF. Oh. A lot of work in respect to the criminal justice 
system in Colombia has related to fact gathering. 

Chairman RANGEL. Okay. 

Mr. REIF. And to understanding the way their system — there 
are divisions of labor and responsibility in terms of the issue of 
prosecution, for example, between centrally and federal conducted 
work and work that’s done outside of the federal purview. So there 
has been an effort to understand how that division of labor func- 
tions and what is exactly being accomplished, and how it may be 
accomplished in the future. 

Chairman RANGEL. Do you think that we can find some way of 
removing this problem ever, since it’s so subjective under — using 
our standards, with their standards and the different cultures? Is 
this something that you think professionally can be resolved as to 
what the issue is, so that we can determine with some degree of 
accuracy whether they are cooperative or whether they are part of 
the problem, that is, the government? 

Mr. REIF. Sir, I can tell you that from all perspectives, from the 
perspective of the administration, from the perspective of those 
here that we work with in the Congress, from the perspective of 
the government of Colombia, there is a hard effort. It is a good 
faith effort, and — to understand exactly what the parameters of the 
problem are and ways that it could be addressed successfully. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, you said there’s a good faith effort, 
but I asked you do you think that we will be able to resolve the 
problem? 
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Mr. REIF. Sir, I am an optimistic person by nature and I’m hope- 
ful that we’re — we will be able to do so. The President has indi- 
cated that he is supportive of this FTA and that if we can resolve 
these issues, he would like to move forward on it. 

Chairman RANGFL. It’s that bad, huh? Thank you. 

Chairman LFVIN. Let’s see. I guess next will be Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Reif, has USTR been 
able to use the eligibility criteria and U.S. preference programs to 
prompt countries to improve their labor IPR investment policies, 
and can you elaborate on some examples of the success. And in 
particular I’d like you to comment if you think Colombia’s progress 
in the last 20 years has been rated — ^you would rate that as a suc- 
cess. 

Mr. REIF. Well, sir, we have been able use the criteria and the 
preference programs on a number of different occasions. With re- 
spect to both labor and IPR are the two that are most active. 
Under AGOA, for example, most recently Uganda, Swaziland; these 
are countries where we were able to utilize the criteria there to 
seek improvements in those countries’ regimes. 

During the 1990s and the 1980s, a number of different examples 
in both the IPR and the labor standards area in Central America, 
where countries were able to take additional steps in these par- 
ticular areas. And in the case of Colombia, there have also been 
steps taken under both of those elements. 

Mr. DAVIS. The reason I’m kind of curious is the Colombians 
have made massive progress. I have first-hand experience in this 
area since the late 1980s, early 1990s, and I did find it somewhat 
ironic that the Colombian labor organizations came up here to 
lobby on behalf of the passage of the Colombia FTA eventually. 
And I know that we’re not talking about FTAs, but as a bridge, I 
think there’s been a tremendous good faith effort. And in particular 
the context of a lot of these questions we deal with labor standards 
in particular. I think there’s a common goal to move in this area. 
But anytime we seek to impose standards, I think it’s important 
that we keep it in context of progress that’s being made and walk- 
ing in the correct pattern versus achieving perfection overnight. 
And I think when, you know, I think it’s been something like a 90 
percent drop in violence. 

And I keep hearing the word “violence” come up in reports from 
the administration or other organizations, but in fact the Colom- 
bians have a somewhat different perspective in the very organiza- 
tions that are allegedly being protected. I receive a huge amount 
of feedback in the national security arena of other countries being 
very fearful that this FTA being stalled for American domestic poli- 
tics principally is potentially going to lead to conflict in Latin 
America that may end up dragging us in because we’re unwilling 
to do that, considering the extremely aggressive moves of Chavez 
and others. And I think economic growth is key to that. 

This does have implications in the direction that we go. I guess — 
Ms. Polaski, in your testimony, you note that the purpose of labor 
eligibility criteria is not to remove benefits, and you provide quite 
a number of good examples in which the United States was able 
to remove — or to improve labor rights without revoking benefits. Do 
you agree that it’s more effective to engage in a collaborative, in 
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a consultative process with the beneficiary country to improve their 
policies instead of revoking their benefits outright? 

Ms. POLASKI. Yes sir, I absolutely agree with that point. And 
in fact, it’s our normal modus operand!. So if we initiate ourselves 
a review of a country because of reports or information we become 
aware of that suggests a problem or if we receive a submission 
from the public, a petition to review eligibility, our first step after 
we investigate and learn the facts will be to engage with that gov- 
ernment and to try to find the ways that we can move forward to 
engage them on many levels. And most often, the overwhelming 
number of cases, we make progress through that engagement proc- 
ess. 

I did flag the fact that sometimes we have gone on, perhaps even 
for several years, trying to make progress and simply not finding 
the political will in the partner country to address the issues. And 
in those limited cases, we revoke the benefits in order to preserve 
the credibility of our programs and their conditionality. 

But overwhelmingly, we engage with the governments. We usu- 
ally go to the country. I mean, I will go myself. My senior staff will 
go. We’ll look for every avenue to try to solve the problems. We’ll 
bring in the International Labor Organization, we’ll bring in the 
business community, the unions, et cetera, because the purpose 
really is not to revoke the benefits. The purpose is to solve the 
problems. 

Mr. DAVIS. I appreciate your answer. I just think the one thing 
that I would throw out here as a point of thought as we discuss 
this, I think we agree that these preference programs work in col- 
laboration but we can’t impose an unreachable, or unreachable 
short-term standard on these nations. And one of the things that 
concerns me in this growing global economy is we stand a potential 
right now as a nation to wall ourselves out of many, many markets 
by setting unreasonably high standards. 

And looking particularly with what the EU and China especially 
has done in taking a generational approach to investment and de- 
veloping markets basically so it can consume their products in the 
long term. I’m concerned that if we set these standards too high, 
we’re going to find ourselves in second or third place behind either 
the European Union or East Asia coming in, whereas in fact Co- 
lombia being a perfect example of an ETA gone awry. The GSP 
worked tremendously well over time. And in fact, we’ve let it lan- 
guish now for two years and have a potential to have significant 
setbacks in that region. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman LEVIN. Let me just say as we keep the focus of this 
hearing, the standards that we’re talking about are the basic inter- 
national standards that the countries have agreed to. They’re not 
American standards. They’re the basic ILO standards. And that’s 
what we’re applying. And these aren’t local political issues. They’re 
the question of whether as we proceed with trade agreements we’re 
going to build in standards that are basically international stand- 
ards, and whether it isn’t mutually beneficial for us to do so. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I think the point being 
made is that our goal, shared goal, is to reach those international 
core labor standards. How we achieve it, incrementally or in other 
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ways, is the question. I think again, the great reason why this pref- 
erence hearing is being held is to explore some of those issues. 

Chairman LEVIN. Exactly. Exactly. And we’ve been working 
these. There are State Department reports and other reports relat- 
ing to each of these. And for a number of years under GSP, there 
was a relaxation of efforts to try to implement the standards that 
we built into GSP. And the recent discussions we’ve had with Jor- 
dan, there we have an ETA, and the evidence came out very clearly 
that there was a major default in their implementation of what 
they agreed to. And it wasn’t an American standard. It was the 
international standard that they agreed to. 

Mr. BRADY. I think perhaps the point is because we have an 
agreement with them, we can address these issues as partners 
with equal stakes and a good outcome for it, so those are good 
tools. 

Chairman LEVIN. That’s the purpose. That’s the purpose. Okay. 
Mr. Doggett. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and I certainly want 
to subscribe to the view you just mentioned that it is important in 
this area of trade preferences as well as our other trade agree- 
ments that we operate competitively but on a level playing field 
and we don’t see unfair competition such as with the use of child 
labor. And I think that’s the kind of standard that you’re focused 
on here and in our other trade agreements. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Reif, I gather from your written testimony 
that you feel our preference system as it works today has had a 
very positive effect on labor laws, working condition laws. I believe 
you cite Swaziland, Uganda and Liberia, and on intellectual prop- 
erty protection in Ukraine and India. Do I read your testimony cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. REIE. Yes sir. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And that in fact, but for our GSP provisions, 
probably some of these laws might not have been changed in these 
other countries. The positive impact appears to be directly related 
to what we’ve done through GSP. 

Mr. REIE. That’s correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. With reference to the petition process, are there 
any petitions pending at USTR at present that deal with working 
conditions or labor conditions? 

Mr. REIE. There are some petitions pending at this time in those 
areas, yes sir. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And do you have — I know you have been making 
improvements to your website. Do you post on your website when 
a petition comes in, what it’s concerned with and when you resolve 
it? 

Mr. REIE. I don’t know if that’s on our website at this current 
time. I’m happy to figure that out and get back to you, sir. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Great. Because I know one of the concerns, and 
you’ve only been there of course a few months, is that some of 
these petitions seem to languish as long as some decisions do at the 
courthouse. Haven’t there been some petitions that have been filed 
there that have lingered there for a couple years? 

Mr. REIE. Well, sometimes petitions do what we call, we hold 
them over from one year to the next. There are a variety of rea- 
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sons, sir, as you probably know. We’re working on it. We receive 
incremental progress. We’re not ready to close the file, so we main- 
tain it open. There are different reasons that the USTR keeps these 
petition files open on occasions. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, and in some cases they just don’t get re- 
solved very promptly, do they, when you look back over prior years 
of petitions at USTR? 

Mr. REIF. In some cases they move more slowly than we would 
lik^ tru.6 

Mr. DOGGETT. I think it would be helpful to be able to see since 
so much of our understanding of the way government operates here 
in Congress and in the executive agencies is over the web to see 
when a petition comes in, what it concerns, and when USTR dis- 
poses of it or decides to carry it forward, as you said. 

Given the success you feel you’ve had in the labor standard area, 
and given the many times that President Obama has said that our 
trade policy going forward needs to be concerned with both labor 
and environmental standards, I don’t see anything in your testi- 
mony about environmental standards. Is there any reason that as 
we renew GSP we consider that legislation? That we shouldn’t, at 
a minimum, include the kind of requirements that were in the Pe- 
ruvian free trade agreement concerning adherence to multilateral 
environmental agreements of a global nature, such as the trade in 
endangered species, and requiring our trading partners who get 
these preferences to enforce their own environmental laws and not 
denigrate them? 

Mr. REIF. Yes sir. That’s a very important question. And it goes 
to — my testimony addressed in part the question of reform efforts, 
different kinds of proposals that are being made now, including 
proposals like that with respect to modifying the criteria of our 
preference programs. And we are — we stand ready to engage with 
you and with the committee and others, to discuss that proposal 
and others with respect to the criteria that govern our trade pref- 
erence programs. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, there have been — since it’s about time to 
renew these, I think at the end of the year, are you — do you expect 
in connection with this renewal to have recommendations for us to 
follow the approach that was taken in the Peruvian free trade 
agreement? 

Mr. REIF. I don’t expect to have recommendations in the short — 
the six-week timeframe that we have with respect to renewal of 
GSP and ATPA. However, with respect to those broader questions, 
we are anxious to engage with this committee and with others in 
the Congress that are looking at broader questions of reform. I sus- 
pect, you know, that the issue you’re raising will be a part of that 
discussion as will a number of other issues that are in play. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, this is very important legislation to renew, 
and it would seem that there’s no better time than the present to 
implement these provisions if they work well in the working condi- 
tion area, as you’ve indicated, they ought to be included, and we — 
though some of us might question the adequacy of the model, we 
have a model that even the Bush administration agreed to — you 
were actively involved in those negotiations — to say at a minimum. 
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global multilateral environmental agreements and enforcement and 
nondenigration of your own laws. 

Let me just say in closing on an unrelated matter, I want to be 
sure — you’ve seen the communication I forwarded to you con- 
cerning the very troubling report that USTR was involved in trying 
to weaken the ban on foreign — on federal contracts for corporations 
that have reincorporated overseas in order to dodge their tax re- 
sponsibilities. That would seem to be totally inconsistent with what 
President Obama has said on the issue of corporate tax avoidance, 
and I hope you will review that and cease any effort in the Senate 
since the House did not take any action on this in the financial 
services area, cease any action that would undermine the existing 
statute and will respond promptly to my inquiries to you about 
that. Thank you. 

Chairman RANGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIF. Yes sir. 

Chairman RANGEL. Would you cc me when you respond on that 
issue? 

Mr. REIF. Yes sir, absolutely, of course. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Mr. Reichert. 

Mr. REICHERT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Appreciate you hold- 
ing this hearing today and the opportunity to talk about our, as 
you said in your opening statement, the constellation of our trade 
program extensions, improvements and graduation from pref- 
erences. 

Mr. Reif, I’m very pleased to hear you talk about bipartisanship 
and your ability to work with both sides and both staffs, both sides 
of the aisle, as we look at shaping our U.S. preference program pol- 
icy. However, I tell you that I am disappointed that the administra- 
tion has yet to present a robust trade agenda. We’re still waiting 
for that. 

I had an opportunity to meet with Ambassador Kirk just a couple 
of weeks ago and ask how the ETA process was moving forward as 
those who have graduated from the preference programs, Korea, for 
example. And he said that the holdup was that the nation is so di- 
vided on this issue that it’s difficult to bring forward. I find that 
as a pretty weak excuse. The nation is divided on health care, yet 
we don’t have a problem bringing that forward. The nation is di- 
vided on cap and trade, yet we don’t have a problem bringing that 
forward. 

I think it’s time that we hear from the President about a robust 
trade agenda. I want to focus on and I want to associate myself 
with the comments made by Mr. McDermott. It’s time to push for- 
ward, not pull back. I associate myself with comments made by Ms. 
Sanchez that this really — trade is very key not only to jobs but to 
security, the environment, labor rights, shared responsibilities and 
liabilities and all those things, the cultural exchanges, all those 
things that trade agreements bring. 

So my question to you is, looking at — Mr. Rangel focused on Co- 
lombia. My question is more toward, since being from Washington 
State, Korea is our fourth largest trading partner and it’s abso- 
lutely essential that we have an agreement with Korea for Wash- 
ington State job growth, when will that come to the floor for an 
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agreement? When will Korea be graduated from — and we’ve grad- 
uated from this preference agreement to a full trading partner with 
the United States of America? When will that come to the floor for 
a vote? 

Mr. REIF. Thank you, sir. You, if I might start, you mentioned 
with respect to generally the administration’s trade policy. And as 
you know, the President just announced a few days ago the move- 
ment towards working on the Trans-Pacific partnership. 

Mr. REICHERT. I’m aware of that and give him props for that, 
I guess is what they say in today’s world. But when will the Ko- 
rean agreement come to the floor for a vote? 

Mr. REIF. And there’s been extensive work also on all the three 
FTAs. With respect to the KORUS and the KORUS ETA, extensive 
work is ongoing. 

Mr. REICHERT. Do you have an estimated date maybe when 
that might come to the floor? 

Mr. REIF. I can’t offer you a date. I can offer you what has been 
going on since the administration took office. Ambassador Kirk has 
said that the 

Mr. REICHERT. What’s the holdup with the Korean agreement? 

Mr. REIF. Well, the agreement was not — there was not a basis 
for presenting the agreement successfully to the Congress when the 
administration took office, and we have been working on that to 
see if we can achieve that kind of both substantive, addressing 
the 

Mr. REICHERT. Can we look forward to next year? I know it’s 
not going to happen this year, even though we’ll be here till almost 
Christmas, but. 

Mr. REIF. I can assure you that we are working hard with re- 
spect to the outstanding issues to see if there is a basis for an 
agreement. 

Mr. REICHERT. Is it your hope that it come to the floor next 
year? 

Mr. REIF. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. REICHERT. Is it your hope that it comes to the floor next 
year? 

Mr. REIF. I would rather not focus on a particular date, but 
rather on the work that we are doing, we’re doing with the Con- 
gress, with our private sector, to see if we can resolve these issues 
so that the agreement can move forward successfully and on a bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr. REICHERT. Well, Mr. Reif, I’m just going to say I’m very 
disappointed in your answer and that you’re not able to answer the 
question. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman RANGEL. Could I ask the gentleman to yield? 

Chairman LEVIN. Yes. I mean, I would just recognize you. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you. Don’t we have some idea that 
the problem with the Korean agreement concerns the trade in auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. REIF. That is a core problem, the largest problem, yes. 

Chairman RANGEL. Okay. And what is the difference in trade 
of automobiles? How many automobiles do we import annually 
from Korea? 

Mr. REIF. It varies between 600 and 700 thousand. 
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Chairman RANGEL. And how many do we export to Korea? 

Mr. REIF. That is about 5 or 10 thousand. 

Chairman RANGEL. That’s the problem. 

Mr. REICHERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Chairman RANGEL. Yes. 

Mr. REICHERT. I have a question too. How long has Korea been 
graduated from the preference program? How long have we known 
about the automobile trade imbalance, and how long does it take 
to address an issue like that? 

Chairman LEVIN. Let me answer that. You’ve raised it. I’ll an- 
swer it. 

Mr. REICHERT. Yes sir. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. And I will send you the material. It goes back 
three years, sir, in our discussions with the administration. Korea 
has essentially kept out American manufacturing products 
throughout its modern economic history, in its automoMles, its re- 
frigerators. Whirlpool can’t sell their major refrigerator in Korea. 
They can sell their refrigerator into any place in this country. They 
can export their cars here without any — any hesitation from us. 

Essentially, we’ve had one-way trade. And we told the previous 
administration that these issues had to be addressed in the Korean 
free trade agreement. They did not address the beef issue, and they 
did not address the manufacturing issue. And as a result, and they 
were pre-warned if they did not do so, there would not be support 
within this institution for proceeding, despite the fact that there 
were major improvements in other areas. They went ahead and 
signed the agreement anyway without effectively addressing the 
tax restrictions, the regulation restrictions, and the failure to have 
a dispute settlement system while we gave up the tariffs that we 
had on their cars, and also phasing out the tariff on trucks. 

President Obama when he was a candidate made clear he had 
problems regarding the Korea free trade agreement. This was al- 
ready clear. Since then, this new administration has been talking 
to the Koreans. Mr. Rangel and I have met with the trade minister, 
with the ambassador, and suggested to them that there needs to 
be some serious discussion about revisions in the Korea free trade 
agreement — I use the word revision — we don’t have to woriy about 
the technical term — to meet their having essentially a history of 
one-way trade when it comes to manufacturing that means jobs in 
c d. 

Mr. REICHERT. Mr. Chairman, if I 

Chairman LEVIN. So I’ll be glad to send you the history of this. 

Mr. BRADY. Well, I’d like to get in on this debate as well if we’ve 
got time. Because I disagree with some of those characterizations. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. We’ll do that some other time. 

Mr. BRADY. That’s a deal. 

Chairman LEVIN. This is a hearing on preferences. You raised, 
and I urged you at the beginning to have a hearing on preferences. 

Mr. REICHERT. Mr. Chairman, if I could respond. I mean, I see 
the two, as you mentioned in your opening statement, this is a con- 
stellation of trade — of program, which includes preferences and 
graduating to a full trade agreement. I don’t know how you can 
hold a hearing on preferences and not connect trade agreements to 
it. They’re interconnected. And so when you talk about Korea and 
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the fact that Korea has graduated to this preference status, the 
only natural follow-up question then, sir, is when will it finally be- 
come a full trade agreement? 

Chairman LEVIN. I’ll tell you. The answer is when the Korean 
government agrees to sit down with the United States and address 
the issues that are outstanding 

Mr. REICHERT. So, sir, if I may, would you yield? 

Chairman LEVIN. And then we will proceed with the agreement. 

Mr. REICHERT. Well, it’s taken three years so far. 

Chairman LEVIN. I know, because they for three years have re- 
fused to sit down and discuss revisions in the agreement. 

Mr. BRADY. Well, that’s not exactly true. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. Chairman, I know we have Mr. Etheridge and 
Mr. Herger who do want to question the administration. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Look, we can take this up. Mr. Rangel 
and I had a meeting just a month ago with the Koreans on this 
very subject, and it’s been publicized by them, an unwillingness to 
sit down and discuss. They say the agreement is the agreement. 
They’re not willing to change it. That’s not an acceptable position. 
We want to proceed. There are positive elements in the free trade 
agreement. We all acknowledged that in services, in other areas. 
Now in agriculture, at least temporarily. We need to resolve the 
outstanding issues on a mutual basis. 

Chairman RANGEL. Will the gentleman yield? Maybe you two 
can help us, because at the last meeting we had with the minister 
of trade, he made it abundantly clear that as far as he was con- 
cerned, his government had signed off on an agreement. And we 
cannot argue with what position he takes. We also take the posi- 
tion just because we change presidents doesn’t mean that we 
change policies. But he was really offended when the chairman 
brought up the question of can we look over these areas that are 
holding the agreement up with our USTR? 

So I know, Mr. Brady, that you’re saying that you differ with the 
facts. If you differ with the fact as it relates to the Korean govern- 
ment considering that agreement completed and not going to be re- 
opened, you can help our country by meeting with them and telling 
them that it has to be reopened. 

Mr. BRADY. Chairman, I would be glad to sit down with you. I 
know I visited with them in Singapore and, you know, their posi- 
tion is a contract is a contract and they’ve moved forward. But I 
do think there’s room for discussion on autos and beef that could 
prepare this agreement for consideration by Congress. I think 
that’s the goal. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Let’s leave it at that, because I met 
with the gentleman in Korea in Singapore. Let’s leave it at that. 
If there’s a willingness to sit down and discuss these issues, we can 
move forward. 

Mr. REICHERT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Until now there has not been. Mr. Etheridge 
IS next 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me thank 
you for holding this hearing on trade preferences. I think it’s im- 
portant. But that being said, Mr. Reif, let me ask you a question 
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because there’s some other things swirling. I’m one who really be- 
lieves in fair trade and that we need to enforce the agreements we 
make. And I’ve supported an awful lot of them, but I get more and 
more concerned that we don’t enforce them once we make them, 
and we fail to go back and find out what we didn’t do right or some 
others didn’t. 

But my question is a little more pointed, because there are ru- 
mors and pushes for Bangladesh and Cambodia. My question is, if 
they’re granted free quota access to the U.S. market, and I’m par- 
ticularly concerned about the hearing we’re having today about tex- 
tile products that will impact not only my state but the whole 
Southeast where many plays unemployment is now at 15 percent 
or higher. 

What effect do you believe that trade diversion from the African 
region in CAFTA will result? And secondly, do you think this will 
have a negative impact on the stability of these markets? Because 
that’s certainly what we are talking about today. 

Mr. REIF. Yes sir. Thank you, Mr. Etheridge. The question of 
whether and how to expand our preference programs, including in 
Southeast Asia, it is very closely related to an assessment of how 
it would impact existing preference programs as well as our own 
domestic industry. 

Secondly, as these programs have been crafted over the last dec- 
ade or so, great attention has been paid to potential synergies be- 
tween our own industry, particularly in the textiles area, and the 
apparel industries in Africa and particularly obviously the CAFTA 
countries and in the Caribbean. So those will continue to be impor- 
tant considerations for us to ensure that we have partnerships in 
ways that both Americans and our developing country partners can 
benefit from these programs. 

And lastly, we have issues of enforcement where we are seeking 
to make sure that the issues of transshipment, the provisions, the 
particular rules of origin that are built into these agreements that 
are there to ensure that they operate the way that the Congress 
intended and the way the executive intends, are being taken care 
of 

That is not a perfect track record, sir. There are areas where we 
still have a lot of work to do, but I can tell you that we are focused 
on those and seeking to do better in these areas. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. See if I understand your first answer. It was 
that you’re evaluating it, but there’s no answer? 

Mr. REIF. That’s with respect to these new proposals? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Yes sir. 

Mr. REIE. Yes sir, those are under consideration. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I would be interested in that because obvi- 
ously they are closer to one of the major markets of China that 
would be able to trend — than they are now. And I’d be interested 
in those numbers, because it seems to me you would wind up mov- 
ing all these markets to another marketplace. 

Next question in that same area, assuming we were to give new 
duty-free benefits to Bangladesh and Cambodia, what impact 
would that have on U.S. negotiating leverage power I guess or the 
leverage we’re trying to get, during the upcoming Doha negotia- 
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tions? How would that impact that negotiations? Or those negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. REIF. Yes sir. The question of expanding the preference pro- 
grams is something I suspect this committee and others in the Con- 
gress will engage in a robust dialogue with, and together with the 
administration in the coming months, and I’m certain that both 
Members of Congress and the administration will be mindful of the 
impact in a number of different directions, including the impact on 
the Doha negotiations. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. That means we haven’t reached a position on 
it yet? 

Mr. REIF. Well, we haven’t reached a position on the specific 
proposals, and as I understand it, new proposals are coming out 
every day, including tomorrow, that we will have to take and un- 
derstand the specifics of But with respect to the broader question 
of preference reform, we are engaged with the Congress on that, 
and one consideration as we engage with you on that will be the 
impact on other parts of our trade, trade policy, including the Doha 
negotiations. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and I look forward 
to that dialogue, because that is I think very important to what 
we’re talking about today in terms of years we do have preference 
and what an expansion would do in a very negative impact not only 
on that but on jobs that are now here in the United States tied to 
those areas that have been built up over the last number of years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman LEVIN. I just want to assure you that that will be 
done. Trade issues aren’t simple. They interact, and the notion of 
expanding preferences for some can affect the preferences of others. 
And the discussion that we’ve had about Korea is an illustration 
of how you need to do trade policy, understanding the interactions 
and the need to look at them in a complete way and not just take 
one piece. 

So you can be assured, I think, the administration and I hope on 
a bipartisan basis, as we look at the expansion potentially of pref- 
erence programs, we will consider what it means if we expand to 
some countries the impact on those with whom there are now pref- 
erence agreements, and the impact on businesses and workers in 
the United States of America. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to 
it. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Herger, you’re next. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you. Chairman 
Rangel, Chairman Levin, for having this hearing. These hearings 
are so important on trade, and they’re so important to our districts, 
they’re so important to jobs, particularly at this time when our 
economy is down. I would urge the chairmen that we might con- 
tinue with these hearings and have more of them, that we can 
work through the disagreements or the misunderstandings that we 
have. 

Because while we here in the United States, at least currently 
are not moving forward with these agreements, the rest of the 
world — nations are, as we know. And we just can’t afford to be los- 
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ing these jobs and losing these trade opportunities to other coun- 
tries. So again, I want to thank you, want to specifically thank you. 

It’s great to have you with us, Mr. Reif, and as you’ve mentioned, 
trade has historically been bipartisan. And we need to do whatever 
we can to make sure it continues to be that way, whatever that is, 
because there’s too much at stake for it not to be. 

But I’d like to follow up on the questioning that Mr. Etheridge 
had, and while we’re not asking the least developed countries to 
make any market access commitments at the Doha round because 
of their special status, I think we all agree that the market access 
being offered by the more advanced developed countries is insuffi- 
cient. 

And, Mr. Reif, I’d like you to discuss your thoughts on whether 
the United States should implement duty-free, quota-free access for 
the least developed countries before the conclusion of the Doha 
round negotiations in terms of how it will affect the positions of the 
more advanced developed countries. 

And could providing these duty-free, quota-free access reduce the 
incentives that the least developed countries now have that push 
the more advanced developed countries like China, India, Brazil, to 
make more concessions so we can have a more ambitious Doha out- 
come? And isn’t this similar to the USTR’s rationale in opposing 
the long-term extension of unilateral tariff benefits through the 
miscellaneous tariff bill because it could complicate the Doha round 
negotiations? 

Mr. REIF. Good morning, Mr. Merger, it’s good to see you again, 
sir. With respect to duty-free, quota-free, it is envisioned, it was en- 
visioned at the Hong Kong Ministerial to be concluded together 
with the completion of the overall Doha negotiations, and that’s 
currently where we stand with respect to that. 

With respect to the more advanced developing countries, as well 
as others, our negotiators are pressing for these market access 
issues in Agriculture, NAMA as well as in services, so those are 
being hard pressed. I’m not sure I understood the question on the 
miscellaneous tariff bill, sir. 

Mr. MERGER. Well, again, if we grant these — if we grant this to, 
in the miscellaneous tariff bill, to these countries in advance, aren’t 
we taking away the pressure that they might be applying to the 
rest of the countries, like Brazil and China, to give concessions that 
they might not have given otherwise? 

Mr. REIF. Yes sir. Typically, the provisions of the miscellaneous 
tariff bill are ones that are developed in a noncontroversial basis. 
The administration reviews them at a policy level on a case-by-case 
basis to ascertain whether they would meet the criteria that we 
have for the bill. And so if there were issues with any particular 
proposal with respect to the MTB, the administration would have 
the opportunity to discuss that with you as you are putting to- 
gether the bill. 

Mr. MERGER. Well, I thank you. And again, I just want to em- 
phasize, because it’s so important to all of our friends, I think this 
is something, whether it be the labor movement or whoever it is 
it’s in, and we obviously have some disagreements in certain areas. 
We have some areas that we need to work out, but I think it’s so 
important for everyone, for labor, for those employees, for those in- 
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dividuals that are out of work, wherever they might be, that we 
work together. We have to move forward. We just absolutely — I 
think it’s imperative for the betterment of our nation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, again, I thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Ms. Sanchez. And then in this order, Mr. 
Pomeroy^ and Mr. Crowley. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you, Mr. Levin. I want to start with Dr. 
Ott. And I want to preface my question with the statement that I 
frequently make, which is that there seems to be sort of this naive 
belief that — in my opinion — in terms of trade policy that all trade 
is good and that if we just trade with developing countries or im- 
poverished countries, that somehow that’s magically going to allevi- 
ate the disparities between those who have and those who don’t in 
those countries, and that somehow magically that’s going to pull 
them out of poverty and make them an industrialized development 
nation. 

And I don’t dispute the fact that trade can be a part of that. But 
I do dispute the notion that simply passing preferences or trade 
agreements is going to magically have that happen. And I wanted 
to ask you a question about your written testimony. You noted that 
the median bilateral trade capacity building program implemented 
in 2008 was $175 million. Is that correct? 

Ms. OTT. $1.75 million. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Right. Do you think that that kind of an invest- 
ment really can help a nation build a reliable road system or a 
modern port or customs facility or other infrastructures which 
might be necessary to compete with more developed nations? Does 
that sound like it’s commensurate with the need in some of these 
countries? 

Ms. OTT. I thank you for posing such an interesting question. 
Having worked in development for quite some time, I would ob- 
serve that there are no magic bullets. And you’re quite correct in 
questioning whether trade is a magic bullet to development and to 
lifting standards of living. 

Trade is, however, an important component of that effort, and 
trade liberalization and greater access to trade, greater involve- 
ment of the private economy and trade bring many benefits to de- 
veloping countries, some more apparent than others. Certainly 
trade helps create income opportunities, whether for small farmers, 
whether /or micro-entrepreneurs, or for workers. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. I understand, but 

Ms. OTT. Trade also brings often more transparency, better gov- 
ernance^ — 

Ms. SANCHEZ. I don’t dispute that, but my point being that if 
you have small farmers that suddenly can export to the United 
States but they have no road to get their products to the port to 
export to the United States, are they really reaping the benefits of 
these trade preferences programs? And my point simply being, and 
again, I don’t dispute that trade can be one part of that, but in and 
of itself, I believe liberalizing trade in and of itself solely is not an 
economic development strategy necessarily for these countries, and 
that perhaps when paired with other types of assistance, it might 
be even more effective in doing all of the lovely things that you’re 
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talking about that trade can potentially do in these countries. 
Would you agree with that? 

Ms. OTT. I do agree with that. Certainly in many of the coun- 
tries where we implement trade capacity programs there are infra- 
structure issues, there are power issues, and our programs and 
programs of other U.S. government agencies that support trade and 
programs of other donors address, whether it’s road construction, 
road repair and other needs to get products to markets and facili- 
tate the reaping of the benefits from trade. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you. Mr. Reif, is the USTR making any 
effort to sort of more broadly incorporate other development objec- 
tives like infrastructure development and education and skill 
trainings into our preferences program, or USTR is just concerned 
with liberalizing trade and not really the whole picture? 

Mr. REIF. No. We have an office specifically of trade and devel- 
opment that works closely with Dr. Ott’s agency and with others 
to try to promote these other objectives. 

I think it’s the administration’s position very strongly that trade 
is a critical part of — a component of development, but that these 
others — excuse me — these other issues, including infrastructure de- 
velopment, whether it’s making cell phones available to small farm- 
ers or making a road available to a small farmer, improving a port 
so that individual can export their products is a critical component 
of the supcessful functioning of the preference program. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. So there is a recognition that trade in and of 
itself is not going to be the magic bullet, so to speak? 

Mr. RRIF. There is a recognition and also 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you. 

Mr. RRIF [continuing]. Recognition of the other components. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Ms. Polaski, you said that in these preferences 
that there are some labor standards in these preferences and if I 
heard your testimony correctly, that you think that those need to 
be maintained? 

Ms. POLASKI. Yes, Ms. Sanchez. All of the preference programs 
do have labor standard requirements so that the developing coun- 
tries that benefit from the preference programs must be taking 
steps to implement the internationally recognized core labor stand- 
ards and to maintain acceptable conditions of work in the sectors 
that are ^affect. So that’s in all of the programs. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Okay. Are there any environmental standards in 
the preferences programs? 

Ms. POLASKI. I don’t believe in any of the preference programs. 
I’ll deferTo my colleagues. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Mr. Reif, are there any environmental standards 
in the preference programs? 

Mr. REIF. No ma’am, there are no environmental standards. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. And with respect to the labor standards, does 
the USTR conduct any onsite inspections, or is it pretty much peti- 
tion-driven process for review of some of the standards that are 
going on? 

Mr. REIF. There’s both. There is onsite verification. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. How often does that occur? 

Mr. REIF. Well, it varies from country to country. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Can you give me a rough idea, a rough estimate? 
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Mr. REIF. I could look into it. I don’t — not off the top of my head 
I’m afraid- 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Okay. Because my understanding is that it’s ba- 
sically petition-driven, and if workers don’t have the rights to free 
association or to collectively bargain for better wages, and in some 
countries, like, for instance, Colombia, where there is threats, har- 
assment and intimidation, it might actually discourage workers 
from filing petitions when they have working conditions that are 
substandard or less than those that meet the requirements of the 
preferences. 

And I’ll just close by saying this. That I would seriously consider 
or ask you to consider thinking about perhaps a GSP-plus tier, 
which would be certain preferences, enhanced preferences for coun- 
tries who guarantee certain labor rights in their countries because 
as we’ve seen with Jordan and the Philippines and other countries, 
I know that you guys are really keen about talking about the suc- 
cesses and how you move people towards better labor standards, 
but I would still allege that there are plenty of failures that need 
to be addressed. And with that, I will yield back my time and 
thank the chairman for his indulgence. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Pomeroy. 

Mr. POMEROY. I second the questions asked by my colleague 
Sanchez, particularly relative to trade capacity building, which I do 
not believe has had sufficient focus and attention by our country 
as we have hoped for. I believe more development and more 
progress in the lives of people in the preferenced areas than has 
occurred, just with the preferences, themselves. 

Mr. Philbrook, USDA, has got a part of this and I thought your 
testimony was very interesting. I was very encouraged in visiting 
with Dr. Shah, the Undersecretary at USDA, prior to, now I under- 
stand he’s, new direction, coming over to USAID. I actually think 
this could be a very exciting new period in both agencies’ lives as 
we look at devoting ourselves more to production building and 
hopefully the production building in these places will also have an 
eye on making optimal use of their trade opportunities. 

Mr. Philbrook, would you talk about that, and Dr. Ott, I’d like 
your comments on that. 

Mr. PHILBROOK. Well, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Pomeroy, let me 
just say, I am absolutely delighted that Dr. Shah is going to 
USAID. I’m deeply disappointed that he’s leaving USDA. He and 
I have had the opportunity to work together over these last few 
months and enjoy a deep friendship. He brings to this job an enor- 
mous understanding of issues that relate to agriculture and food 
security and it’s my view that he will be able to assist, as USAID 
and USDA try to work more together, that he will be able to assist 
that remarkably well. 

Mr. POMEROY. You know. I’m on the agriculture committee. 
I’ve been very involved in the farm bill legislation, but I believe it’s 
a fair statement that USDA’s central thrust in responding to a 
hungry world has been looking at commodity support we might 
provide to them. I’m for that. But, in the end, in the honor of Dr. 
Bullock, we want to continue to raise production capacity in these 
places. And I believe maybe we’ve taken our eye off the ball in that 
regard. 
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Dr. Ott, there’s some very disturbing statistics relative to the di- 
minishing number of personnel in USAID with expertise in food 
production. Can you speak to that? 

Ms. OTT. Thank you. Thankfully, the distressing number regard- 
ing our expertise in agriculture and other areas is being turned 
around through the development leadership initiative. And we have 
made it a priority to expand our staff of agriculture experts who 
will be deployed in the field so that we have a robust capacity to 
address food security efforts and other efforts related to agricul- 
tural development. We are recruiting and hiring skilled agricul- 
tural officers for our foreign service as fast as we can. 

Mr. POMEROY. I’m delighted to hear that. My visit with Dr. 
Shah involved cross leveraging other production experts in our 
country, including the land grant universities. And I hope that as 
he comes from USD A over to USAID, we’ll be able to really have 
a level of collaboration not seen before in these agencies, in this 
area. We really took our eye off the ball. People eat every day. 
You’ve got to produce food every season. And yet, to have the dwin- 
dle, it is a fraction of the sheer number of employees that we had 
dedicated in this area. We need to reverse that. Dr. Ott, I’m glad 
to hear you saying that we are reversing it. 

Final question to Mr. Philbrook. The foreign ag service, USDA of- 
ficials in these embassies across the world, is there capacity there 
to assist and perhaps, in a more robust way, work with USAID at 
expanding food production capacity and commensurate trade build- 
ing capacity as a result? 

Mr. PHILBROOK. Well, we certainly hope so, Mr. Pomeroy. 
Many of the agricultural attaches’ background is in agricultural ec- 
onomics, not agricultural development. Although, we do have some. 
The gentleman, our attache in Peru, for example, in Lima, has a 
development background, having served both in USAID and others. 
And there’s a handful around the world. We’re trying to encourage 
them, I suppose is the word, to work in countries in Sub-Sahara 
Africa. We’ve expanded the number of ag attaches in sub-Sahara 
and Africa. 

But I don’t think it’s reasonable to expect that if they have a 
macro-agricultural economic background that they’re going to be 
able to immediately do the kind of work that’s necessary at rural 
village development. But, we’re working toward that. And we’re ac- 
tually thinking of creating a, I don’t know what the term is, I 
haven’t been in government long enough to know what all these 
terms are, but to create a cadre of attaches that have development 
backgrounds and to hire people to fulfill that role. 

Mr. POMEROY. I’m excited to hear that. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Crowley’s next. Mr. Pom- 
eroy, do pursue this issue. When I had the privilege of being the 
assistant administrator of Ag, in our bureau we had a rural devel- 
opment entity and we did the kinds of things that you mentioned. 
And there’s been a dismantling of that capacity within AID and I 
hope there can be a rejuvenation. Mr. Crowley? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to you, 
Mr. Chairman and the Chairman of the full committee as also 
ranking member for allowing me to participate. 
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Chairman LEVIN. No, no, you’re fully, you just come at the end, 
but we’re so glad you’re here. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Glad to be here, so thank you. I just have a 
quick question, a couple of quick questions as it relates to the 
LDCs again. I know Mr. Merger had mentioned, made some ref- 
erence to it, as well. And in particular, a country that I have a par- 
ticular concern about, and that is Bangladesh. Currently, Ban- 
gladesh ranks 146th out of 182 countries in the UN Human Devel- 
opment Index, the HDI, with almost half of its population living on 
a $1.25 or less per day. 

I’ve traveled to Bangladesh on several occasions and I’ve seen for 
myself the dire poverty of the Bangladeshi people. Even though 
Bangladesh is already a participant in the GSP program, I believe 
it could and should benefit from the same types of programs au- 
thorized by regional preference programs. Bangladesh has the ca- 
pacity to take advantage of preferences if we only give them that 
chance and the opportunity. 

How can we move forward on including the least developed coun- 
tries, which are not beneficiaries of regional benefits, into a posi- 
tion where they can take advantage of preference programs? If 
there is not room for full participation, are there other measures 
that we could take to make them more fully participatory? 

Mr. REIE. Thank you, Mr. Crowley. And as you know, I think 
you know, the basic talking points on this issue. So, maybe I’ll try 
to go beyond those. It’s not a simple question. As you state, Ban- 
gladesh is very far down in terms of least developed countries. It’s 
also our third largest supplier of textiles and apparel. It competes 
up the chain to our first and second largest suppliers of textiles 
and apparel and it also competes down the chain towards the oth- 
ers. Those are all considerations that will factor into our discus- 
sions with you and with others and the Congress about how to 
move forward in this particular area. 

There are issues of, there are problems there that would prob- 
ably manifest themselves in terms of meeting the criteria of any 
new program that Bangladesh might participate in. In the worker 
rights area and other things. So, it’s not a simple equation, sir, but 
it is one that I think, happily, will be given very careful and 
thoughtful attention in the coming months as this committee and 
others begin to work on this subject. 

Mr. CROWLEY. I appreciate that response. Let me just point 
out, just for the record that, particularly for women in Bangladesh, 
their advancement has been linked intrinsically to their advance- 
ment on trade, particularly in the garment sector. And I think 
that’s something we all ought to, if we don’t, support. 

Let me just go back to what Ms. Sanchez in her line of questions 
to Dr. Ott, which I thought was important. And I agree with her 
that not enough is done in trade building capacity. Going back to 
Bangladesh though, in particular, they have invested a great deal 
of resources per capita in improving the infrastructure of their 
country in order to make them a more effective exporter. 

Yet this committee staff, ways and means committee staff, ap- 
pointed, and this is an interesting statistic, that Bangladesh cur- 
rently pays $570 million in duties on $3.7 billion of exports to the 
United States. By contrast, our ally. Great Britain, the United 
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Kingdom, only pays $400 million on $58 billion in exports. That 
seems strikingly out of balance and a steep penalty for a country 
that lives in dire poverty. Is there any reason that the 
Bangladeshis and other poor countries should have to pay such 
steep prices for market access here? Is it Dr. Ott or Tim? Either 
one can? Dr. Ott, you can take it first. 

Ms. OTT. On the trade policy aspect of your question, I would 
defer to my colleague from USTR. 

Mr. CROWLEY. But, the question to you, in terms of the invest- 
ment that country’s making itself in infrastructure improvements, 
a good deal of that money that’s being spent right now, could come 
from monies that they’re paying to the U.S. on duties. Would you 
agree with that? Does a country like Great Britain have the same 
issues that Bangladesh has in terms of capacity? 

Ms. OTT. Well, certainly to the extent there’s more economic ac- 
tivity in Bangladesh and it’s taxed and there would be the oppor- 
tunity for additional investments in infrastructure or other areas. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Mr. Reif 

Mr. REIF. Sir, just a point of clarification. The duties are actu- 
ally paid by the businesses that are exporting to us, so that it’s not 
actually money coming out of the government’s pockets. But the 
point is 

Mr. CROWLEY. No, what it does do, it would create more oppor- 
tunity for business to be done here and that money derived from 
that can be spent on infrastructure back in their country. 

Mr. REIF [continuing]. Well, and what it points out, certainly, is 
that there is clustering of reasonably high tariff levels in some par- 
ticular product categories that Bangladesh and some other coun- 
tries specialize in. Similarly, back on this end of the equation that 
there are individuals working and there are businesses working in 
those areas. That’s another difficult piece to the equation that 
we’re going to have to work on if we’re going to look in this area. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. We’ll finish it. Mr. Crowley, it’s so important 
that you be here and as we go forth with this, we hope all will par- 
ticipate. I think your last question does show the complexity, but 
the need to tackle these complexities. I think the basic answer is 
that the product that have come in from the country that you men- 
tioned are not as complementary, if you want to put it with an e, 
not an i, as the products that come from Great Britain. And it’s a 
reason for the higher tariffs. But, as we look at this issue, and it 
also relates to Doha, we need to look at expanded trade and its im- 
pact on jobs in the United States. 

Another reason we want to try for developing nations to develop 
middle classes so they can buy our products. It’s all, I think, inter- 
related and that’s why, as we go forth with this issue of pref- 
erences, we’ll try to look at all of the aspects, including trade ca- 
pacity. Sandra Polaski is an expert on this. They’re worlang on this 
issue. And so, we’re glad all of you are here; we say good luck to 
AID and Ag, as there’s new leadership there, and to you, Ms. 
Polaski, for coming, and to you, Tim Reif, we are exceptionally glad 
you are where you are, although we miss you. 

With that, we will stand adjourned until 1:30. Then the third 
and fourth panels will go right into it. 
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[Recess.] 

Chairman LEVIN. I think we’ll start, I’m sorry, we’re a few min- 
utes late. Just waiting for Mr. Brady. Mr. McDermott’s here. Okay. 
Thank you, very much. And Mr. Brady and Mr. McDermott and I 
very much appreciate your patience. I think others will be joining 
us. There are now other areas of business in this place, but many 
will try to be back. So, this third panel, again, is a very distin- 
guished one. Going from left to right, is Mr. Karangizi, who is the 
Assistant Secretary General of the Common Market for Eastern 
and Southern Africa. Welcome, sir. 

And His Excellency, Cham Prasidh, who is the Senior Minister 
and Minister of Commerce for the Kingdom of Cambodia. Welcome, 
Your Excellency. Glad you could make it. 

And also, David Hastings, who’s the President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Mt. Vernon Mills from Mauldin, South Carolina? 
Where’s Mauldin? Okay. 

And Paul O’Brien, who is Vice President of Policy and Advocacy 
for Oxfam. 

So each of you, if you would take five minutes. Your statements 
will be fully reviewed in the record. 

Oh, hi. That’s right. I was told you weren’t feeling well, but we’re 
especially pleased that you’re here. Ambassador Tomas Duehas. 
Can you hear us? 

Mr. DUENAS. Yes. I can hear you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Modern technology, which isn’t perfect, but I 
think it will be good enough. And you’re the former Ambassador of 
Costa Rica to the U.S. and you’re Chief Executive Officer of ESCO. 

I think all of you might agree, Mr. Duenas, are you able to stay 
with us for the next half an hour or so? Is that okay? 

Mr. DUENAS. Yes, I will, of course. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, then, why don’t we do this, we’ll 
start, we’ll go down the line and then you’ll go last Mr. Duenas, 
but then we’ll see if there are any questions of you, so you could 
take them right away, okay? 

Mr. DUENAS. Yes. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. DUENAS. You’re welcome. 

Chairman LEVIN. So, Mr. Karangizi, why don’t you take your 
five minutes? And again, we welcome all of you. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN KARANGIZI, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

GENERAL, THE COMMON MARKET FOR EASTERN AND 

SOUTHERN AFRICA (COMESA) 

Mr. KARANGIZI. Thank you. Chairman Levin, ranking member 
Brady, and distinguished members of the sub-committee. It gives 
me great pleasure to express our appreciation, as COMESA, for the 
invitation from your sub-committee to participate in hearings to as- 
sist the performance of U.S. preference programs and potential op- 
portunities for improvement. It is fitting to be here today to discuss 
AGOA’s future, as well. 

I remember that this is the committee where proposals for AGOA 
were conceived and without the dedicated work of Chairman 
Charles Rangel, and other long serving members, Sandy Levin, Jim 
McDermott and Ed Royce, we would never have had AGOA. In the 
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case of COMESA, fourteen out of nineteen member states of 
COMESA, are currently full beneficiaries of AGOA and I’ll focus 
my comments on this preference program. 

Suffice to note that, this comes at an appropriate time, when in 
the case of our region, efforts are being undertaken to expand inte- 
gration with the proposal to have a larger free area covering three 
regional organizations of 26 countries, otherwise known as the Tri- 
partite arrangement. 

In addition, other efforts have been undertaken to deepen the 
participation of the private sector with the establishment of an Af- 
rican cotton textiles industries federation and other private sector 
organizations in spearheading the role of the private sector in in- 
creasing the opportunities in AGOA. 

I will turn to the main issues regarding the future of the trade 
preferences in relation to our region. Over the past few years, fol- 
lowing the end of the multi-five agreement, we’ve seen a decline in 
the exports from our region and AGOA. We believe that this de- 
cline is likely to continue especially, considering that our region 
faces more challenges. Despite the availability of the AGOA re- 
gime, there are still challenges in relation to capacity for the pri- 
vate sector to supply imports for garments in the textile sector and 
its difficulty in attracting investment in that area, and of course, 
the cost of doing business. 

This particular year, we’ve also had the opportunity of having 
another AGOA forum, the 8th AGOA forum in Nairobi, Kenya, 
where Ambassador Kirk extended the interests of the U.S. govern- 
ment to continue with AGOA and to seek ways in which it can be 
enhanced. 

Our overriding proposal, of course, is that AGOA could become 
permanent and its specific provisions, including the right to incor- 
porate third country fabrics in garment exports, are made perma- 
nent. 

Other more specific trade policy proposals, which we believe 
would be beneficial in strengthening AGOA, include agriculture, 
and the elimination of tariff reduction quotas on all agriculture 
products with the exception of sugar, which would generate agri- 
culture trade. For a number of countries, the trade generated could 
exceed their current trade levels. 

Secondly, another major impediment to new exports of agricul- 
tural products from the region is sanitary and phyto-sanitary meas- 
ures, particularly, pest risk assessments. At the moment, they are 
expensive, require lengthy time periods to conduct and often aren’t 
successful. We believe that this is an area where particular atten- 
tion could be harnessed if addressed. 

In line with the AGOA forum recommendations, we also believe 
increased U.S. assistance in enhancing and strengthening of insti- 
tutional capacity to meet those SPS measures through training of 
national competencies in Sub-Saharan countries would go a long 
way in addressing this. And of course, the need for fast-tracking 
the pest risk analysis process for approval of Sub-Saharan exports 
to the U.S. would assist. 

Thirdly, we also believe that there is a need to provide substan- 
tial resources for capacity building in the agricultural sector, par- 
ticularly in the areas of research, training and agriculture infra- 
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structure. With respect to infrastructure, generally, we also feel 
that paying greater attention to infrastructure in our region and 
supporting the outcomes of the current WTO aid for trade excise 
in Geneva would greatly support the enhanced capacity of our pri- 
vate sector to increase their access to the AGOA market. 

With respect to the eligibility criteria, we remain concerned, of 
course, that while we appreciate the establishment of conditions for 
eligibility, some of our member states have not been able to move 
away from their non-eligibility criteria, hence the difficulty in their 
access to the market. 

We have a number of ideas for improving country eligibility re- 
quirements which we think would go a long way in enhancing 
AGOA. These include the U.S. should take into account the results 
of African peer reviews, which are ongoing. Secondly, the need to 
provide U.S. decision makers more flexibility by allowing non-trade 
sanctions for violations of eligibility conditions. 

U.S. laws include measures targeting the perpetrators of anti- 
democratic actions such as denying visas and access to overseas fi- 
nancial assets, which we believe would be more favorable than 
trade sanctions. 

Thirdly, we believe the designation of regional groups would be 
more beneficial and rather than one country falling out of con- 
formity with the requirements, which affects regional integration, 
the groups can monitor each of its members if eligible, and main- 
tain regional designation. 

With respect to trade policy, one of the most appealing aspects 
of AGOA is that of allowing designation of all African countries, ir- 
respective of classification. We believe this is an area which could 
be strengthened, particularly giving consideration under WTO to 
generalizing the waiver to all such donor preferences. 

Secondly, in terms of trade policy, we believe under the Doha 
round of negotiations, it would be more favorable if concessions are 
not necessarily sought from the non-LCD countries, as this would 
affect in the long term, the establishment and strengthening of cus- 
toms union in our region. 

And of course, we join all our members in terms of urging a 
prompt, balanced, and ambitious outcome of the round which has 
been articulated. With respect to textiles, it is obvious that Sub-Sa- 
haran textiles have difficulty in competing with manufacturers, 
particularly from the far east, as they have less competitive edge 
in terms of their production costs and so on. 

AGOA has a unique origin rule for garments, which has allowed 
it to maintain a small but significant share of the market. As sig- 
naled above, we’ve heard of the proposals for extending the MFA 
to other countries, particularly Bangladesh, although Bangladesh is 
the second largest exporter to the U.S. and has seen its imports in- 
crease while Sub-Saharan imports have declined. Thus, we argue 
that duty free treatment cannot be accorded to Bangladesh apparel 
exports if one hopes to maintain the most significant success story 
of AGOA, the growth of the garment industry in Sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca. 

We have alternative proposals, for instance, the U.S. could con- 
sider a proposal for an end import allowance program, which has 
been used in some other forms as enumerated in my testimony. We 
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also plea that the U.S. extend the AGOA third country fabric be- 
yond 2012 as I have expressed in the testimony with more details. 

With respect to origin rules, donor countries have a very wide va- 
riety of origin rules which makes it difficult for African producers 
to export and for African authorities to administer the program. 
We would hope that the WTO would be tough with developing com- 
mon standard origin rules for all donor countries. One area where 
a special rule could be developed is canned tuna, due to the unique- 
ness of this rule, it is almost impossible at the moment for fish 
caught in African waters to meet origin criteria. 

Finally, we also think that the market access alone is not suffi- 
cient. While we have had some successes, there are opportunities 
in the non-trade area to improve AGOA. These were clearly high- 
lighted at the AGOA forum and I have attached a summary of 
them as stipulated by the chairman of the Africa group at that 
forum, which include issues relating to development and invest- 
ment. I have highlighted some of them in my testimony including: 
incentives for U.S. investment in the region, flexibility of and pro- 
viding original mandate for the Millennium Challenge Corporation, 
the OPEC, U.S. export/import bank, assistance in the infrastruc- 
ture projects, particularly with reference to the Aid for Trade agen- 
da under WTO, support to industries where the region has com- 
petitive advantages, and of course, a clear option of time, trade and 
investment policies. 

We believe that addressing all these would greatly enhance the 
capacity of Sub-Saharan countries to be able to benefit fully from 
the AGOA provisions extended to them. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the other distinguished mem- 
bers for inviting us once again. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Karangizi follows:] 
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CDMF.5■■^ i» * I? •nciiiljCT-'lfik' Ri;BMiit4 Ea-PH-m: Ci.HrHnptitj- iRBCl hiwi'ii; ^ii^aiiioil ilw 
‘J.y|^l^ (T t Fp;i' Truk Arey IfT A'l in JOChl; ipJ lauiHkiil « Cw4f.'iii' in June 

Tu almi'u iti uf iKicpeninp iihcpittun. CtXM'ESA hir u^l^i'hcJ ■ iiuiiihirT ff Inuk' 

und inMCidriKnl supr’Jelinp »|!cciulis«J iniliniliiinp hjlTi u Ihu COMESA CXurl uT luilirie. the 
COME.S.A [^Jin^Jn^^Y Cimipin]^ i.ZTl'TlEK Ihe nesinp lluuir Fur Eietem mil Snuihrm 
AFiii'in Trjik and Dri'eliifHnunl Bmk I.FTA BankX th: Lexher anil Leaihtr [kodiicls liMilulv 
iLLPIl. Ok COMESA Si^pinnil hnieiInKnl A^enc> (RIaJl mJ ihc A-frimn Tridc Iniumnp: 
Apenuyl.ATFl. anwitf ocher;. 

Td enible iJu: n^ioa m alinn ^rcain' ami suMalnahk Indh of mwoiiiruni. a COMES.A 
CoeniTKin Invci^iniHU Area lOClAI wa^ OAntli^hcil Jis ^iml mas iheoreminnnF an imemaiianally 
L'lampetMive' iniMsioDoni aioi. which allows tin fnoe irKciienieni □!' ci(«uL libor. itDods and 
iierrioe;. aatKS ihe hniddn. o1’ memher -dues. 

Hnmniur, lo laoei ihe aipIruinrH «il the loMdu^ luihen; ik ihe Atnocdi Llnicn ( AL' | tri e«preM^ 
ui Ihc 4iiwn lit litdependencij In, Ltk: I'AdKs. HnCi, luu ^.'ixue iitpecher in iiim o:cu:k-iiepliHiul 
jiicAfiin^. Ill jjlillLnin, eJude iyiml) euiefn Jiiil HCnadurn Alcleui oiuinirlb. hekinj in inkiie ibin 

iHie legkaul euiikmle ccMiieiunliy, jiiiulgeiinjiloA Ic idi|ulied m isieieiiine ii^ed1^pplii|j 
itieiiiheThhl|}i,. 
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tin 22'^ thcohcr Qti tlr»i -e-'idr .Hnuitiun Aliliiu. Ucvdlq^Luni ['rinununiiy 

rSA[X;i l*J til:sE AlFlLliJI Cilimiliutllcv iHACn 'lyipiUIdd- 111 Sui£ liumiiilc hdil III 

Kmi^Iu, irfiml* All u^n:»tdik:iii ntiLhid ni rnci'^ hIhI liwu -j ungfc rt^citul biimmiiii: 
kxitiHiMiiiiiy. A Tic.L Fi>n^ iTMiiilUlAj. bl ilniiv 4 r$^'iAJ| 1ti:i4i.l. \ljp uHI 

i^vlij'Jt ih? r™":ilii,Mi or 3 ^iuLk: Fwo Tmfc CVbun' oinl ll't* VAiiiMyllj iiitip; 
infti u ■’iiijjlr WKiinnio t-wmiwpily ThiN will binu 2t> fimnlrkv wiik h F’Tololi'.’n "T ■.■"■or SW 
milli'Ai pti'plc -jnJ with a ODP rf o^n' TJ5J I’M bilixm. Tlii’ wjH fwiii u '"■■kk' ure:i Fur Ihn' 
unFklKnU [kra -pF kimiiIs bnirkr: Ihiti rnukinu il a hktr' allrKliio area ftir int'reiMul 

ilvvKsl|^^'^l Hit imiiii^liB^L 

Y^tlCLHiu:; iBd jppicciiiLit ihc lEchniul lusiixanci: whtcb ^ been pmvHkil itu 
(Jnliixl c4 Aiiicihiu iin^inJk jnitjnecmn el'l'niu, iKludinp j^iii:4iniie o: iriA: 

uikd ’t^'cHlJTikuk' tlij^unuuiuad iWnih mm^h: 'Jupii^liy y>uililliig hsr ifMliuuniul hiKngiluning 
ik k±y I'liHkigMiicni loiihlii [Ik; (imiKNA .HciirkMurtir, lUciilIk-jiliMi laf buiklLn. in 

Idki^hllllj^ni Kbt ili:vdL^(ktlk:iil I'lt' i^J;Hi[lkll :^ilMliiHlk;. hki:ij.'W ibipK^hv lulUIni:, 

ivlKimiiuurikrtkiik h^fiTKniirtlii.'*. Ofid i^ '■Imljf iijlt' nT ofijnfi :n kvlp<ln.l 1<i fhf WTFl. 
WjitIiJ CinliMiiii' Oi^iiiinlkxi. SA.DC. ainJ <i|liTf' w^kiiiiidiiin^ 

F™ib[;mK^.lbrt'lalili5hin[ nlpri:lK AFrit'in Oatlnn hhI Trk;lik’’ rnduHlinN'' FNxJcmtHin HAL' I JFI 
a-; a rejiiiLkiul tMociatiim (■pi'hkh 'bu; mailr piiioblo ^'I'ilh 1bc -luppcnlpr Ihr LIS A[;nKy 

for laurniLicinjI F^vpibpiTKnL IUSaID^ md uFiKh include; ooumrMN sudi ■»- Sufith Afrirj and 
Tmziui wlikh are Kt COMCSA number^laKSI hu made in euier fur COMUSA \a iorerain 
widi InduLicy pkyienh in. Ihe l^alllX 1 lof leuile acrM^ cIk repinn. u indeed in enher 

Hxien. in crdei in inpcilur u u cnherrac and enlK^a^e rninner le bihiete muimum 
re^iJu. t'Jiher iniaiMiinnh whi£l) uere eAJhll^bed wiita LliAlU ^uppen incliule: die Jnui and 
MvOiehefn Alrlei Uein' A^cxieluiliHi. (LiliALlAi, ilie E;u Al'rliian Ciriu tamnckl iXK^iu and ihe 
Kim jihl lieeudl AlTkiin linlTee AMvociiiileii ihDCAJ-AK Wkihlii ihk hiilltiic Ikumeofiirl, du 
ikkbi>Jkieh :jiiiI fdlvdie k^iiik dujkeikER'in^, [luAe ihUppu'ifT liihtiiuiiijki^ |T?hlx|, ihe ^~[.]MF_HA 
|lu>ji'irkK n^liieil fCl^k~l -piiil die ^deialiiHi or k^lMF.^iA ^'lallieil id FpTMk^lhl - :i 

CW1E3A |i|di4ii|ii.iii Tw WiiiiKii ill PuikTkrw^l. i# IlirCOHF-^A reii'™ “ill hfiirfi Fniiii -t Phi- 
Ariiorui Pttiprjiii fiiivii|Kin(t Ihc fhnT RECk CF5MKA. Biomi™; CriiiiiiiMiiiiy (if Ccnlral 
AFruin Sli*cs-ECCA5.uiid Ihu Ei.■|.ln^lnli^■^'uln^¥nM^y^'^^^'c^tu^n Africa SWu' -ECOdA'AS) Fur 
buildinj! African QipuL'lLy fur Trade CPACTi funded lA'iFK Cinadin InUnulknal DTrolutHnurrl 
Apnicy ^CIDa.I and lehieh will be JoiiKly iinpkreenled wilh lbc LS Inlcntaliunal Tradiu 
CccnmiiNon I'LlSTTlCk 

Tire Umied SPme; lajaed a'Febd; and Inoemmem Fninewnit. Apreemnx ITIPA) mih-CTlME^A 
IB 2INII ca pmmnie le^ienal inie^ieinn. 'Tire iik^si nceBC US-QjMblNA 'F'lPA Cnuncd neeiinp 
wb lell mu ui«t> apr» and Ereu^ed ihi US-LXJAIEiSA nul; and luvbimem, AtKIA 
iHifikerBeniiiilrin, inele eipeelcv huildliig, >[ihe«iHeeni, cjaele-rijlauil inlntaimeiure. jnd like IV'lijF; 
Di'iIm. RLkuld. liei^liieiOb. Ac de AuJkcJ AtiClA FrinillL. fJS Trade FtepKMiniiMive (LiHTRi 
AiiihviMlili'd Kilk rieepIlLTlul Ihc iiiipi'ilEkliCe I'lf kkb.Ukboiid^ Olbilkk:lei< ill die KICA l<i k-Ai 

ui|)iiii\ i|i u pruTvi«|iii'iiu Fw imfiiKkiPiB[ C’l.aiBrex'-kinkl Hi.i|i)Hiri fi.ir AWA- TIFA It*;. paF i:iii 
ixmliiiiir ||^|T'.|''ide h Fwum Fur n'd rmly addRi^inii i+KtkuFp' lu IJS p>p^T^^ lu fc Siih-Sthanii 
ArriuAtErSAfreKiLTirbui ulMiAiraddp.;sin¥ lh<.vA; imptidinii 5SA tApurPilu IheUniicd Slalui. 
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CiiUnii^ 1 'citiki.: 

ItM- iciilfait ^iJ ipfxin:l ««pcnt Inio L';H nurk^b Inocn C^tThlh-SA mL[inher-:cui:4, HilUi:h 
liunaiHid irtiiundiiUhl) uilw- riFki hilF-^h il>± ddL-jil^ XICD - luw-hiu liilllng. uuJnty iii u 

KiJife-nl Kh^dnJ ^ iiiulii-fItMf Li)jn£U(kMii {MrAI la 21DD1. AiXdi rrnni Mud^CcJur jiiil Kihlii^iu, 
irU:rLfc4:il ti^ jilil 7IHh^ uliJ ^HIT, Cih^ 

rilcvliilf^ jfl ll|^ D^MLt ^E]'eb1:i Thi:i I^ihI i£. rQnyt'^'nl^ ^;i di'HlIb^i: 
sci $ r^uilE e'iF Ihi: -liirihc^ K.-'iFi^uLuiql Efti.lli>. Iiiiilirr Ibu lATFil 44bL:li IbJ yi^m jilHKF. 


Il sfKvItl K- ■»*(]. Ilirt :ill |i>fi- rpv¥ t^r«irtiT' f r rffijn'l |iri-Uwl^ Im IIic US iiretr AOOAi’OS? 
lO^ntmli^vi] Sy'^cni tiF rFvficmHTtKl tEjci.pl Lct^rthc nr COMliSA llu■^nK•^■^^Jl^■■l. TTicyf :in.' 
Kniyj. SiifuuriliuvT MnJuuir^iF iffliJ !i»u(iljnil. All IlirE; cifEjnIriri um rficihlr In Etum.' inpiil' 
uiiiJrr Iht' Ihird-txjurrir}' EniviMi.in: uiiJ ^.iih ihc dt^-liniiiR Ircnd vT llir bexlilc^ jnd .ippiRrl 
I'EpnL^. tlM invpTimniit inlu IliFhxljks jnJdr>fK>Fil inpuli.whiL'fcun; crniipi] inln IhrrFfkin'aill 
Icwciul. 

Thcrr is itb-icnirKJiiun In mn-jppircl cxpuns under AGOA. This, i^uin. ixnilil br is j. eF.t'ull iDd' 
Ihf LhilLcnfts FunuJ by tht mtilH nut ipfKWPl CEpmuoE ciiofcinies focinf incruipcd 
ixunpMMinn :i4 a nssuk cf jppicrJ FApicis ^mm Cbru. Ajnpludissh jnd cHher cup^liccs eo ihe- LS 
nujkj:i bcinp liburjliuii <inci: ihp npmniiin of hiiih ik: ME'A und Ihc special sarp.ftmd4 un 
Chinese npens Hi ihe U^. 'Tlib nssulis in ensisding cue ihe invesuTKOb in [he ceicuJes. jjid 
tippLiii:l lapib. 

l^kiMilld fMF Lbc- Ic^lllLTi .alld ap|M^ in)teibi iii Lhe ClUMtiliA 

Huiwecn 2l]tHF dinil .SIXL ihe iistul Inijiiinh of Inpuh jivhi dL Deooiki^ uil i(ifMiial 

hcciiaei dstaliidln^ iilppezCiiiHHl m LTSJMIU.U iiilllinn uhlk viul FTIhIh.'iA liiF Inpuk 

irtL.i[h^lLb.|ili:h fekf lippiiel :a:'Ek] idl iliilliiki. TTiii si|jiir^ 4 l:ii;fe ifuniiiil III iIIl: e^ghiii, 

illlluiii^li lli(J liyipj li:«' Fx-vii iiii Iht deyliin: lliui Ilk: uSpiry OF iF# enulll-fdk^r T|ksv 

filjiirv' ifTikP'V'.in; (hn! Ilic CQMRA rcnitid Ae;' At lisn: ifA vf|i 4 ici(J |i> i^n^j llii; iii|Hiis Fw 
ihf rumicnis nml (cqlili?. sticli.T; hciHT. iln: Ainl ii.i mintl intiLSi.rfiii ipd in^sve ij^- ci>*J irf 
d'Mnii hijiinpii 


Mundekcl by Ihr An’cliiiits i>f Ihe HchIs cif Suit ' nnd Cuuncil oF MinrJlcrs In Jucdrfi a rcyitnul 
imlusiiiul ‘trjipp' uid in i:nlcrtn rcsnud to Iht' t'JullunpFS ind 1c ingxu'VF ihc mTnpcIilivem'ii 
uf dbj LdlliMi. Kxlilts tnd jpparl sectcc, OOME5A- v-'ilh the assistineis cd she InU'nuli'icul 
TridF CcnlFF tn^h aid wurtipg in pupnemhip tchh Ihr AFniin ClslKm and Texlik htduHiies 
rsMlrraiun qACTVj. dct’elofod u iF.pirnil industry -hr]lr.gy fnr mliin. Imsirs and L'lnlhin^ 
I'cotiaii'LntlodiinE} tbcusiit^ wi prcoKcinp cr^nil iodustiy linkitpes. vihK feddlrhin and 
speeijlinucn. 'Flu mpecUliiones m this re^uiil uru very hi^h as ihis ii j dinclisii: of du 
C^IESA bkuds cF £isiu ad Gijvrfnmrm 

Ihr MTUiffy bjj highItftHed stMirccs cl inpuit Inm du oxHin-co-chiihinp iceux b j. num uhLi ot 
HKUS fnr Ihr dnvrlc^prrimL of rkc sreux. h hb iho pm in plate rrconinubtiiitxis lU hnw iu 
ii'ieficonK'ihcrhiillm.ps cTMiunilnp inpuii Inixdff in niiile ihrssi.’HirBKifirciiinpesliive. 
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t!urri..nt llhdllncu: 

The- of ib: Subcommiuac- « fnM fKjn>js jl Ihks timir ii paittrculal'^ urTKly mdce il 

[onK^ widtBD ninnihs ci [k Ei^hlh Id*'.! .'VGOvl roium iind Ihc Scvtaili 17^1- C(iiporal£ Counril 
HI AfiKa lCCA> BuiJkss Summit u well ek the rsoth 1.4^1' LIS COklllSA Tmtle uitl 
liniC!i[Bjnl riamewflik A^n-cmenb' fflTAI' meninf. E3iLh al nhi ■mninf'! ihfnonMiaKd tb: 
surerNK oi fiHOh. i> ctiok'inp LlS Stdb-Suhinn Afrira ISS.A) ntalioni- into a our (panmnhip-. 
Eajh sidic Tele il ■ipprcprisK » dimri iiren^ih> and wcukrusK-: iif Ihr relaiiDnihip. Mjr 
ilaltmenl D>fa^ mil nUrcLtlK^ poatrls in uncfToii to improve aCOa. 'itc hi'-c! indwhid Kan 
ullachmETU to Ihiit pnMnlKkin. ^pwrific [TiciMjrH:^ idenlilird b^' Kenyan Tmdr Miniylcr Amin 
K.imunyi.iBhi\C'nncludi>^mi£iilLMiudrai behalfcrSSA'paninpjnlj.ai ihti^AGOA THiim. 

Our belief ii dial aGOa ea iliU bt- impi^ied. In;lrad ri anerdecal saecesuM. il ean bctdiTK a 
Lrur uan-'f'innil'kTTial pnifram. SedDclimi-of Inde banieiMnider AGOA uhinE eaoiH:!. iran-iferm 
Kunpmir;; r.-rperiaJly v.'hEn the ixafncner-^iirinif eounlry. Ihr Uniird Sulri. hit-: a Irxle repine 
willi km iKrt- fill tired nalitm I.MFNy ilubi)' averi^iB; ahnul percrnl. Ilnuiewer. if euuld 
btieninr lEK-fumilmcil if AOOiA repretontud an i;iiilHnrrjliwi df Inde. devtlepinenl uid 
inirelmnKpetide!. 

l‘(STIL!ilTJAI. OJTOHrTl hJTIKirOlt llL.ll)i: POI.ICV LMrRjQVi:\|i:NT!i 

□iK enunidin; impn'il is- llul AGQA be mdr permuiL'nl and ill- y^nfee pruviiiHii- ineludinp 
Ihe riphl Iti iiKnriKtifcc chinb™inlry fabrir' in KHniein ripwl!- an; madt pcrminrat Olhcr 
mnr sixieifit' Crade pnlii'v Fmipiitoli ean be divided ai fedlnuiv- 

ARrkuhure: 

I. ElimiiKiliufi 4>r TarirT-Rnkitliim QOiHai (TRQi] t;n aH merieulluriJ pndKiv v.-ilh Ihc 
ruTfp^prei td" ^uj:aL v.ifiii'ltl icreall} help Iti LKniTalr ruFifnlliirel liade Ftt i mimbr 
ci.ninlrit7^. Ihr Iredr Kcwralcd -neulJ enerd Ihrir eunrid ImJe fcvtk: Enampkv tif -Hish 
pn.iknl’ an' anrimd niih cr prajiuK Ittotit tdK Tmrkl 'ddbiliit'sl. luhnni end ‘'wcvlrntd 

■Liyiii. 

A iiinicr iiiipcdii>«.'nl to new uipi.'d"' uf aurkultwal iitdot lj fnini iht: reBJ'.ii i' Seniluij and 
Pbjiti-Sanilprj iSrSh inrasun''. pirlitailitrlif pc^i. ridi Tht:.y an' c^ptm^'i^if. 

n'lfiiin: 1int;lli} [irnr ptriiid' to cifldmt ppJ -anA'n ani uiisutvr^''rul Wc undtma.aml ih;il 
eieiy ci.nniir!f hai itv rjEhl hi-pniiwi il‘^ filim'ii'. 'Vd. wr d<i md niHkniiiflil w% Eiim.iFe*ii 
t^Tsm (EUl tJsiRlinl-i Jtrr aniMhlr to Afrinm ruptnti llii"- 1|*' L^S. iPiiKiallv fwc ih' 
US hKmin!rri.Mni>laiiilk'i|f:iin'i Eti'<lind:nd‘>.fin'b;iiili]to.aveiiiiniii|, 

Wy ilto>.^ii£ivd Ihii AOOA irK'Wt' [riiviHiiiin TiMvximj -nn ihn*i; ijprntT' jnJtUi iiib; (tie 
nii.Hi t"nA re^irirfive AWfb^Ii iite eiinne^ It ■wre fd hiw^. "jlt ii:tW #|{jW to fwi' 
H.i[Tiuipl pptoLjriiHto tovlif rrsiHin;&'. iritWiiii neiakiiiie ipM ivvtHiVli i*itiliiitrn, iisywry ihiI 
|htj Hhh^vineuii- Gidj ihvn eirn cKy iif^-ivfiw pn.iliii4.i Tnnn 55A ei'ito'fth;' 

wbijli i1ii iKi| iliiviiccn ilto heiilh E'lf uAiniph' » ihI plprtrt.iri'ivminfhe UhiltJ Si^tot. 


Tit AGflA Ci'irlirlfe ur^l Ihe IJS to iMitl lA Ihv uiiltinttntonl 4inl hlrtii^llienirij Ltd 
iiihiiiiaii;ii'iit iTipa>-'iiy to trtnTile l|ie"^uIi-Sv|iB'im ittiiiri^ Iif ntp 1.1$ .$R^ iltouurcK ihrttKll 
Iraiiti^ Elf Mlii'nitil tiimpeieitito It vuh-bhtoun Afrk^. In iiUilirii'i, I'l k.^hiern I'lT illlJlii:il 
hfi-ujinitmn nf hhiikJbnL J^liU eiJ^hliiJiEiJ. T 1 i± US iJkeulil Uiiil^iukr ilii: 

liitihlire^ lihflt DAtk IhEftil rihk BtHly^ik IhVte.'. Tik ailjirLlkul nrSHA tip! 41 h h'FlIlt: IJS. 
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1 TliffC' hs j ntdJ in- p^ 1 i'bKk Luhiiunilul nsMurot^ iai c^uiviy-biiikling m i^rifuAunf, 
p<fiu:ulij(l\ In ilM- jT-tuii cvf Jic»«ijiuh umi uiiinlng, uprjculEunil latfwuucqiin:, prnducbviiy, 


SHfrK^iTiivipnrl' 


CjiVAt iJiihiIiJ ^ II? ]Tf:i^^Ml ■.hII^i!!^ <■[ lly^cilh^nl 

TraiJc v^ltTCi^¥ ill OirfifVM Thnr lip*' liwii flinpl^ <i|ijfnlii*i i>RiJ Ui iklinii.'sifl ;inil vlHw-i^rtiliiHi 
l™i wcry lillk' (fi pTwIii^l uuli^imi'i- '^ll iiiip<.irt«ii! ■rjv'ctiiiin /* k ^ > w > AiJ-rw-TrMlt: wnkr^inv 
mi IN' i*i:slk'« of u Nil rth-i^rfh ^kv^■hlp^^^^l ti.ink>T t:nrmnpr<'iiilj Ihi: Tri^^jrlili; On>up rf 
xxi'^Kil rcmiiirnii' cviiinnuiilir< HRBOJ' COMESA, (hi Eirt ArrirjnCiiminiiiitjf ^EAC] wwl Uhr 
S««(hcm Afrirj l>;^T^cl^m^^l Ccwmniinily I'SACiCK Ws nctd mure !ittnil.kin 1u prjct'icjl resulL^ 

Tkr COMES.-^-EiAC-SjyDC TiijurlilL' jrrjniKnK'nl lu> al^i kknlinud jnil ii U'^in; un other 
irif^jnl Inn^^ inJ dFL'i^lupinum CT>Tkk*N for tjrjjzlod Aid-fnr-Tmik Mippuri. Thew 
intludr rh: remlnl CDiridcr rrum Dir Ci Saluim iTunranial Id Ihc ILulizn DRC (EVnKcnilic 
R^puhlii: of Cirnfol: du nnnlKm eDmdcf from UomhiMi. konya co iht Ea^lrni DRC jnd In 
SowlKm Sludan; ihc new propel oairidur rnma neit' Lamu parr in Kroyn Ihrou^ Ethinpiam 
Sowhim Sudan: and finally. cIm rocridnr from f^ihnmi lo Eihiopia, Kno^; cdk:n«. 

hllpIKIIcy KL'i|iaiii;niL.niKL 

CVJMliSA numiMfii luiilnuiJiJ du a^iNi DS 0ie^hll:lu^oiHiJlLi:uh I'lirallglMliiy 

In ACJliiA. Hnuev^f, li ts d.i auie ihuf lullure- la iN^liniu iir Jinlim hr rcnun-c oimnirlb lor 
ija^.aeinr -nr mlni'^i'liy uh'ii^' uihmii. may he einuuiiiivriducilue m the aiLiliubeni luT ihe^ 
nar cuiiijik:, Nlkae iri ':b>ijjkii± Tuur pviwiuiil. t ;f MUiidKi'h Pjes -iliiikr Ijiile m 

pTi’inwiie the jvoh iii iN pre'ijyijn’i Imi dby huiw liui I’lppvHUriib in tjv miij IdiL'hha:. TuVi’iruhle lo 
rrt'iiw 


TIhcit lire a rwfftvr irT ftir iiiiprunni! uunnUr.*' ■diBihilily reuuirrmcni^ I inp mil in u 
piiNlMin 4(1 '(IPtv !Pi uTidul COMESA vir:» Ni pe-ih:[p^ ibej 'lumld he m.in'idr?TsS IN 
MjhtwimiUjLT a’ il unalviOC' pAenlial mudiflualk'iv: I'tf AOOA. 

I . The US shetjid takr mtp aiicininl Ihc results cf AfriL'an peer irmew!. 

Z. Fywidi' U5 dniMC4>-nialu.r< mem fu'.ibililj' hy ■ilk'^inB mm-ijrjtk iwH'li™'' fer '■iulatiun' 
uf cUcihilify c.'odi rising. Ikn' examplr. in rasr^ uT iiaip^ (mlr ’iunliimi my hsLie lilllc 
rifeul 'aWIt Dun-lridc '^Lliuni laiBL'lr4 ul Lic4ip badem imy he ■mim' elfcrtiw. 

d. DcMfnuIr icRiimal Rrefipiftp- '°''hcn radi of il] nH'mhen Ls elkpibk and ireiinluin ^E^i^l< 1 al 
drsrpnalieei unlf-ie ocfi euunlry falls oul of roadiirmily 'a'iih eh: requirenhjnls. In Ihx cim. 
Ihc j^iHipin^s Ihemsck^s- will pressure iin individual e^nufes Id adhere la coiKfaKiDns 
sinL'C' ic 'AiMiiil lUH ikii |jroqp ilcsignuiun u’enddlte wiihdrawn. 
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1>1I« 

1. ADOA tfcics Dill lir-ii lFiA-JrvTd>T';il t'l'uiilrii-' iLDCi) mri nun-LEKTs -iir Iht- >ynir REC 

ilLflixiTKljf liruif iL ulln^s Rir IJck 4lr<ifni[k<n of ull SSA cuunlrii';. Ottur dcmiriN hu^Y nul 
fiillo^ed Ihis pnlicy. Thf EL' dsnLcs ucccss lo bicr LDC!- under ilK uniljiBsl Evn^-lhirig Bui 
Armt (IzIdA'i pre^eiicnee iwngrum. L'bjru. inU. Iikb jIhq dmn' ii:r3e$]:i for nnndJX'T:! 
under itKirftA:lt:[£nier:^h£:[nb h<inj liiipbiiiertied unikf die hnee 

UlinliT*;. 

ADQA hu-i tiern uhle tc des^Kilr all munlries '»Mhciul i WTO [tpphinn ihrin*:^ ^ainin^ a 
WurJd Tnilc 0r.^iz2£inn (VrTOl waiver. Cnnsidenilioa could be piven lo pcoerjlieii^ ibi> 
wtAierroi ull AKh okwir ptererenoe iiL'^uei AhJLh aould teengnixe tlK-nvecndlng lued tnr 
rl^ AleloM rejinn irvliuegrne loiei^rH'imli^. 

2. COMESA hi> pcdrKil i4] l[lv^lb^^ n u pr^impl. bulanerd and uriibiLitiu^ uulLVime tu Ibr 

Dnha Round ll iKrie« Ihji the rupiiin aiII benerri from »^i6canl iDduclinn; of aprimllutal 
luibniduTt jnJ erdunofil Aid. fur.'T rule jnd butuKia fDoiliimiiHi a^^isunire. 


TeiEilei: 

iiS.A KxtilcN oin unly hcip: la oumpele d.cuiki Tm Qail rnanuranurer^ iF ihm: In j r^doeljan in 
ibe exienul co^ el' eneijj.].. uuier and Lnuwptiruunn. we iiuied lAcni'e'. ihlh i^ioie u euosule' 
I'if ihe JiiriwJleilitn of ibe orHiunliieu hic If iiienileiied u ihe erki nl cblf kUbuoihhliHi. 

1. ADOA liu-i 1 uiiImul' foifin ink Rir “innKnlk whirdi has ulh.vwL'd il li> iiiainluin e. sttkiII tul. 
H^ifKanl rdHiT uribe madfci. Hev^vei. Ihtnu on profKTub' under dlKiuiiioa in Cun^rc^y 
whioh u'ovkleotrenJ diis tunefn In oompetilii.'e Ear EjiiLLDOcispioincjILyJiin^Lidefh. 

Ah ufrkilibl J\yn>/t, Ihe eKikiriuli'iii rd'ihe MKA hkk ixlvuiiu^eij Kwqfiilchh. Run^lAkhh Ih 
hiinTT^IIj Ihe 'cwiKl Thflje’l c.iperltr IW dk I'nikitl Sinlb^ ijiid liif’ ^cefl ib ir^^wtK i^renhf 
while bSA iinpuely Cave dtelined. Thus, wr iriiur thil. duly-Fire LrralFTKnl esmcsl hr 
aoofirded Lo [JiChEliiJe^h appanl enpotb IF oik hopes lo mirmiim Ihe mnsi sipniricanl ifuceeiy 
SKidy of ACiOA. ihe Eirourb oF ihe peniuni iodixiiiy in 5 iuh-Satumn AEriea. 

2. FFiie Ci'iuhl duhK«L It^il^MilAih ru Well 1^ ih*; ShA re^ii>u. ir mie enrihld^r^l 4 - pa'^’kjI hnf .pift 

EftirthiJ liiiLHifi Alkiwuini' PrJipTffli I El API- -"hkli h:i' Luici* irfcd in M.r»ic fimn in lltc 
Dumirbcjn RopuhlkF CmLnil AmoriL'a Free Trade Aureemmt IDRiCAFTAI and l-luili. 
Under chis pnipiisal. imponers ini:[ea.sinp iheir purefcasrs for the SSA repion -Acutd he .pih'ca 
±■1 niffn in impen dui)-Fiee. ihe j^use amoum uF iippmel Fmm Bunplo^iii and Camtieidia. 
In -nndir in. eikJiHirigp venioul Inrepraiinn, ihe Lredn -fouU he naililpUeil hy eu n ec ihr-ee iimAi 
&ir IsrArtiit^ liH-pi.iri^1 Fii.iu* Afri'ii IliM AFri£:^P-i.Wrtift F^hf-k 

J. The US. -ihuuld e9.lcnJ Ihe AQOA Hiird-Coanlr^' Fuhrk Phnvisioa tuyond! 2012 and inelude 
other eligible AjGQA benefieiaiy eowuiey Ihm eumenllyda noc beneliL Irocn Ihu penviMon. 
Hnwever, cure jKwkI he leken rKH lo disudh'iniupe le^oer deh'slojied. IteneFioliuy 
enumriAhinex[]eiii1lig.[tiK pnivihli-Mi. 
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PtiCrHrll^ i t|i|^r[UHilEr4 lU lb ISiiII-IVmIl- AWh hi llll^hi^l.' ^ t-lj 


TIh^« li£i:n II whi^ l‘AA hd- »ii^V4k:il AtllLlA Tlkk^ hA’i-i; h4i:ii 

hiJltin^MU i|iCn»ki^ ill h.iF ffjrttdiilh. Rmtiji, Itihj vriJVkilikw ^iiij KbijhbfrJf fnilft tWif inr 

nii.Tr COMESA >!HTT*h.'ri mwc ACOA ■■iri in^kmiik^l AOOA liif< klv.n'iiiT'vriipO i tikih' 
(MJlwfuil k>(ilLinc T'iL''.' kwml dBVfhTintcnl wiih irjit hci^ iiimmlrcHmcit iiili^ i irnibcr rf 
njlikfiil-intl rv^ii.i(ijl ll^>'Vl>.>pt^^'^1 plarr: 

Wd roaFiiK ihu dcii'diupnwni mJ invr^imnx iulks st uflni txjlMd: INf furisilKlion nf tbc 
Hjbc^mmilief. tfauM 1^1 IhcM Ikk fw Ihc nocml ihcy hi^hli^hlcd il [tM SF* 
AGOA ronim as iDdLsiCdiJ w iht Jiuishindnl. Whiilur ihey cm be iluk mixti in an 4imnihus 
upfHixich nr vdpiujicly hui in ilu limj FiutiK'. k Ailecii^oBliirilK'US'CDrrgfira.f. 

!ikiA-:i;jhiifkin Aldisi. [|MSA] v«y ■rhi:li apprciijMei iPd laeiih e^rb: llniiiJiJ iiiind:. KA'crnnKtu nn 
KuJ .Huuriiy und IMianjie {ihojijd. ItSA ly'ijid, hiiwd^er. ihe U!i jfibenMWdnL ^nilili:» 

u^iul iiiiunilim ii» LLiHh'ifiiie gnowili v^hliJi uiiulil iiuluili: lAe^nliill uaJ e!i.pit*kn|: AOf)A m 

VMlI uh A\ieki|'iiridiir arij iimchliricni md^hniVh. AilTtA ainlk Ii>(i:l fjij^kilii’xlk iiT li^ii'if II 

in^Tmiip^kirH [rvLnrrn-iT iinvl W lliTTMlk™init 


1. Inirnli'^ Frr US in'-'cM.innil in Iht' k'uiwi. TinsvFrJ-lu^ in^■^llli^■^:1 ^nr CS «.■^'wnpJni^■' 
invi'^liiiii! a inLiins uf abruitinp Fimifn IHitt:I In’-icslTTicnL (FDI) lxiuIU hr pul in plu^. 

2. Fk^titilily pF uml proiiidipp a n!Kii><iul ninikilr Fur iFir Milkuiiuiii Chalkn^r Crirpcrxitin 
IMCCJ. Iht □I'diAiai PHva« Ebiislmenl Cni^Kaitliiin iDPICl mil INf US Expan- Impnil 
Dunk rEitlm]; 

J. AisiiLince Fcr inFrasiruciun!' pmjecis dui eiihtf ilecmav!' ike cnu. d produeiien nr link 
iliinimieonJ plohal msrkeu; 

k. Snffjcn tnr lutunesA^aan vi'here ctM rt^ica tui ceo^iiii w odvanugih.: and 
fi. EAvkvIiUag. im lapurin liv irjde unJ mi^diUjneiiL piiliele^ m h: ixoaer-ced ubJ linlced iitpeihdf. 
[jeknl irivMindiiL [kYAkulimg ihiieeann, leuilth baI jpptiel vAi! elula enmrihuib m ilk: 

liiHi-fiirfiirriiiBkie 4il ihe-chiicei^eeii'ir MiKAiih rbre-lLLh li^ii n HkiUk. q.'i pn.-viik'Ad ^dfb'eniiul 
AGfJA ilkjiv linv? h^ii feu irKvMiV'^ Ftiuii (THf USi.»iii.l Arrii:j^ jj-nunWirDK In Wlnnfl 
iAi'V’liiAT#'. nii>'i''>'iwiFinill]f |ifi,tVr^liv in itn- iinijKiii-n i-rf ifn' iii|iuiN.:jndi pi>-'’iitlii lb 
'I'uM.a A'lii'i liraviljf i.fi lb Ihirilnuniry rakrk' priiwiMru fur Fiihrv' kpiJ ikb'r iiipMh. 

SiilHnIILed: Mephen KunnFiiil...kiilMBn4-S«n<Br> CltneroLCD^IKl^A.I^uvHnlKir 


[The information follows:] 
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AlTAtHMKM 

[in^S I OK AtiCM 

tripiCl.UOtNt *TA rKMl-::M f>’^ 0|i-\V!iA l-AK i'IClPANr^ 

as [||.[.Jl IlktiO tiV KF:NVA^ T kAhl. ^[INlVrKH AM08 KEAIUNVA 
t:]<iiri El A<m\ urnti^M en k.urobj, ke:^a'a 
AU ti L'ST MW 

I I Jifk Ltf pnrdiicikin cupjciiy Irt prfkkKC- cjnmfKiicivc' ffhxk ind :Kn'Ec« due nv 
sufiply nidrcanicrjinb; 

3. L4jn^Lhy prcK.'eduPTf lq riyiulinji kI jniiink: 

?. Mi j;1i I'M -uf '^(iliin ihr lupuii !inJ U' Ihv U-S : 

4. LjWii. kvf-h ild ijf ^ClCifHIPtviL Mwd «i 4 liifV fli aVul Istilc rC'H’nikilh: 

H The iVEncan -Glcthnl CnmrL'tilivcncc^ Inirinitve lAEjCI) slifiiild be auvuiiieil artd 
cnhjnLud be^icinil [He ecpii^' periud nf lOJO Ui nuppiHl che un^iDg prci^jms in 
S5A. FutllvtnHin;, ITS -lUfqaHl sheiuld also fueu.s i:fi sin.'rEll>.'Din{; Itic eapicily of 
LI5AID ri'ijiuiial Lmk'llub' lin Ihrir ini|)iJL'l hi tcfulliiquully in ull IIh: hticlk'iury 
«iurnrlfs-. 

A Fjnpiiiciii E^'iilcfieE shiws ihiu ie](iiles. anil jpfunel «k.[)ins luider AfltTA jfvel GfiP 
io miMl snjh-JsatuTjn Afncan etunlciesi hu.^ ileLlinuiJ due hi Expirr fif Mulci-nher 
Aj^nsEiiient anil also uE IIk lafc'f uard quistai '^lilLh cipiniJ lasJI jicar. ThL-: 

hashed L':sat.icibilUTJ by llir iKubh'iiis asM-i^aalLitl u.'iJi si.iun.'iii;c4)rElH.' iiti'uCi fruni 
iwishle ihc netwfi hiiiee eimiifn bt sxini#al(|v(lj PpmIwi.’^ m ihi,' rejjkhi. 
FiinhenivinE, mika nf ihc erHifiiriei. eligible lei heflefu Emm ACrf'^A hiive 
annpamli^e advanla^ in olher jinxliKLn panli:u.lajly In aprrs peuduLiN and isnly a 
fos' emlllIK^ CApul lct.L]lLS ami appunil IL » ifKiuEiirE TeuLdiMiriKluil Ibi/I 
i'liipTiails aiiii iE>|A:i-lal1y riir CilHESA irWlilser Slal*> slhHikl St ■i1lh;i-Ii; J luis-InTi 
^J^v#^i(IcllllCl|l ijiki pfHmEikint lEAde iiE (HHi-upp»fcl pkhIwp 

fk The LIS sihmlil ujpprai neg^nnat ■niEgralmn pfn^eiA Ih^ itntunng ilui ihe heiiEFli;4 
of jVGOA oeLmlnc to ccissn hadef lii'sin.lDni are nix uiKlurminDd ax a nisull of 
pHsilLlual ile'rekipiiKiils In AGQA aliiiiblu Lounlrius: 

7. Tkri' Is iULkid fiji' ra^piMd iV^Ounf^ Tniih llii- U!s lo su|pii.ii1 nf-plL-^fil Irthprailuii 
iniiHiil^p:- Ih Afi«* and tlcsrly cnrMinrheiJ (i;|k:i|i:iI (lev-fli)t:inn;iir pniiWM 
Espeeiully ihose gejned lou'iiiidi jildneTiting supply !iK{e-ecin^Erjtnl:i; 

EL The oeeil Id addjeKH LixvilrainLi aFTeecinf wiinwn EnEieprEneucSi ineladinc 
iLixlLcuUiig Licitain pcrs'enlaEL oE Iraile riiiaiiLU duiiLT runilt h> yi'itmcn and aildmsH 
Issues dial llrt'ikAs'ei sslipliiaii siK.'h as Ciiillalerals. 

'f Itn.’ need 111 e!t£Jic* die LiJi adnnnlsiriiiuin aiRi ffineKk- isp a permnnenr jwJ 
pnMilciahle AfjIDs^ fmnLesemili ihai shrsulil he enLuneeil and eoipamleil m ineluile 
cumnlly exeluded afrirukural and icKLllen pnsdiKi: nf expiHl lErlErexI Id SfLiV: 
anil 

LL1. Fliiallyi IlK'iE' u MPd fiX AMibiiueiiis ^.VifipLrallOii lUhJ dialupue ibflii'E'fii 
j.(siwipenr, pn^iiie scei(w pnil «ivil -Ewiffy Ip -mu' -eiEi-inq m es:pkHi ihe 

npfHirlaaiiiiei ereaied hy AfifiA. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Minister, you’re next. 

STATEMENT OF HIS EXCELLENCY CHAM PRASIDH, SENIOR 

MINISTER AND MINISTER OF COMMERCE, KINGDOM OF 

CAMBODIA 

Mr. PRASIDH. Chairman Levin, ranking member Brady, Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the Royal Government of 
Cambodia, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to dis- 
cuss reforms of the U.S. trade preference system. Let me begin by 
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expressing my gratitude for the Committee’s cooperation and work 
with Cambodia on trade policy over the past 15 years which re- 
sulted in restoring normalized trade relations in 1995, and in help- 
ing to shape the textile agreement in force from 1999 to 2004, and 
in our WTO session agreement in 2004 and implementation since 
then. 

As I trust you will appreciate, that I come to this hearing with 
a single message. The Cambodian apparel industry is facing an un- 
precedented crisis and the action we request in response from this 
committee and the Congress is, to give our apparel sector duty free 
and quota free access. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that this crisis is not the responsi- 
bility of the Congress of the United States. Indeed, it is the U.S. 
apparel market that has given us the chance to transform our in- 
dustrial economy and we deeply appreciate that opportunity and 
partnership. 

While you are listening to me, I would like you to bear in mind 
the context we are living and the past tragic history of Cambodia. 
People of my age who have always resided in Cambodia have sa- 
luted six different national flags of Cambodia. That’s a record in 
the world. So, please bear that in mind when you are listening to 
our plea. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are rebuilding our country, we found 
our way together and we put in place through the International 
Labor Organization a reporting mechanism for our apparel fac- 
tories that assured accountability for compliance with Cambodian 
labor law and fundamental international workers’ rights. The bet- 
ter factories Cambodia project has been so far branded the most in- 
novative mechanism to promote corporate social responsibility. We 
took, also, accompanying measures to make the policy work. 

Cambodia’s reputation was transformed from a country known 
for tragedy, for the killing fields, to that of a country that was a 
pioneer in international trade policy. We made Cambodia a safe 
haven for all the major brands who source apparel from Cambodia 
free from sweat shops. The Cambodia model was born and it is now 
followed by a growing number of other countries but risks of its 
failing, are looming in the horizon. 

I have attached some slides for you to see how we have been able 
to perform and the current crisis that we are facing is that we are 
going to see a drop of 24 percent to 36 percent of our government 
export, not just through the U.S.A., but also through the world. 
And what we have seen as well is, that we are also very vulnerable 
to external shocks. Our government sector export represents 87.87 
percent of our total exports in 2008. This is affecting the govern- 
ment export mean as well as, the whole community of Cambodia. 

Over the past year, we have seen 60 factories, garment factories, 
close down. 52,000 jobs lost. And what will happen to these 52,000 
workers, mostly female, after being laid off is a very big question 
mark. The Cambodian government does not have money to provide 
social securities as in developed countries. 

Over two million people, who have seen recent improved living 
conditions in Cambodia, could suddenly see it wipe out like a tsu- 
nami. 
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We have tried to take all the necessary reforms to make our gar- 
ment sector competitive. How have we been able? We have been 
successful, or not, in securing a market share in the U.S., you look 
to the chart that we have provided, you would see that from 2004 
to 2008, our market share from 2.1 percent grew to 3.9 percent. 
But from this year, it is only 2.4 percent. 

Comparing us with AGOA, AGOA also started with 2.1 percent, 
almost the same level. And nowadays with 1.2 percent. Quite the 
drop. But this drop is not because of Cambodia. If you look to the 
chart, you would see that China has come from 16.01 percent to 
34.74 percent of the market share. 

For the U.S. buyers, corporate social responsibility is just one 
factor. Other factors such as competitive price, speedy delivery of 
goods, and credit facilities continue to prevail in their decision to 
source products. These are all related to competitiveness. 

Since the world financial crisis started in 2008, industrial ten- 
sions in Cambodia are flaring up. Factories are closing doors and, 
workers are laid off. We have taken steps to improve our apparel 
sector competitiveness. We are working on programs to boost pro- 
ductivity, assist laid off workers and provide further tax incentive 
for the industry. But we are have a limited budget. But from the 
U.S. side, there are also steps that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee can take to provide us a bridge to manage the transition in 
our economy and extend the life of our apparel sector. Duty free ac- 
cess under the U.S. trade preference program. 

I have provided also slides to show you that Cambodia is now 
bleeding white. You look to the chart, you would see that Cambodia 
is paying more and more duties to the U.S. while countries also 
LDCs like the Sub-Saharan countries, see less and less duties to 
be paid to the U.S. So, for example, in the last year, 2008, Cam- 
bodia paid $407 million as duties to the U.S. while all the 41 coun- 
tries in AGOA only paid $14 million. 

Does including LDCs on the same footing as the LDCs of AGOA 
affect AGOA’s economy? I would say, no. I would dare to say, no. 
The end of the quota system in 2005 has started to erode our com- 
petitive advantage. The trade preferences the United States can 
give to Cambodia will help us develop our competitiveness vis-a-vis 
bigger countries with long and well-established apparel sector, es- 
pecially our neighbors in Asia. 

If you can carve just one or two percent of the U.S. market share 
for our products, out of China’s 34.7 percent share for example, it 
would change dramatically the economy of Cambodia. It will not af- 
fect China’s economy at all. This one or two percent slice is cer- 
tainly not carved from AGOA countries. It’s not carving from 
AGOA’s share in the U.S. market. The AGOA countries can use 
Cambodia as a model for building their competitiveness. Cambodia 
is not their imagined competitor. We are as poor as them. We can- 
not be condemned in our market access because we are performing 
better. Let us not forget that performing better requires painful re- 
forms and strong political will to change for the better. 

Performing better is not through protecting infirm or ailing in- 
dustries, but developing your competitive advantage. I believe Afri- 
can countries can shape a brighter future for themselves, too. The 
issue of the rules of origin, specifically when a product is ordered 
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from LDCs, should also be addressed by the U.S. Congress in a 
manner that they can be effectively utilized. 

We also should not be viewed as taking jobs from American 
workers in the textile and apparel sector, as we are not producing 
the same type of categories of apparel that they are doing. 

The last chart that I would like to share with you, excellencies 
and other Members of the Subcommittee, shows the GDP growth 
of Cambodia. At this time, there is still a quota and a policy of 
linking trade which we understand. We have been able to secure 
additional quota and our GDP growth went up as did our export 
of garments to the U.S. But at the end of the quota system in 2005, 
you look toward our GDP growth, we start to fall from 13.3 percent 
to 10.8 percent in 2007, to 10.2 percent in 2007, to 6.7 percent in 
last year. And this year, to —2.75 percent. This is why I said it 
is a crisis because 87 percent of our world export relies on gar- 
ments. And if nothing is done for our apparel sector, we are going 
to go deeper than what you are seeing here. 

This means that quota free and free competition, has just offered 
the opportunity for the onslaught of our products by cheaper Chi- 
nese and Indian products and that there is a real free fall of Cam- 
bodian export and at the same time, a free fall of Cambodia GDP 
gross. 

What will the U.S. do with its GSP scheme? I am here to make 
a plea from a war devastated country, a plea from the killing fields. 
At this moment of crisis, I hope the committee will take the modest 
steps that can preserve Cambodia garment industry as a success 
story in development, of labor rights, and of poverty reduction. It 
is all about opportunities. It is all about competitiveness. It is all 
about fairness. It is all about strong political will to change, to 
make a positive change that will impact positively the least devel- 
oped countries. 

The 41 Sub-Saharan LDCs enjoy preferential market access to 
the U.S. market on the duty free, quota free basis under the AGOA 
while Asian LDCs, including Cambodia, and Pacific LDCs do not. 
Cambodia is as poor as any of the AGOA countries. Why can’t they 
receive similar treatment? If Cambodia fails, the AGOA countries 
are not going to benefit from it, either. What will be the Doha de- 
velopment agenda? Ultimate results for LDCs. Making them poorer 
or better off? What are the millennium development goals aiming 
at? 

Please, give Cambodia opportunities to export duty free, quota 
free to the U.S. market, build a stronger private sector and gets its 
people out of poverty. Our people have suffered long enough. And 
should not be left out in the cold. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Prasidh follows:] 
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STATEMENT OFTHK CIIA^I rKA-SI»M, 

SEMOK MINISTER AM> MIMSTEH FOK COMMERCE- 
ROI AL (X)VEK^^^ENT OF CAMIJOOIA 

A r TffF. UFAkmc OS l\s. TF iffE i*FEFFftFSCFS 

Bi:> [JUL Tin: ikA3»i: 
f [5MMITTi:E (IN 

U,SvHrH.I!;r.OF RF.PltEUF.NTATIVE'; 

W-^SHINCTION. Cue. 

N(A IT, 3H4 


ChfAirnniik Lei In. 

Kunliinti. VIudiJh'J' ItruilvKanJ 
pf (lu Salhriininilll^. 

On hehnlf v-T ths Roynl Covemnient of CamlwdiB. I apprecintie khe ofUKOlwiil^' (o 
npF^irhelodC'^nii loklkojis refpniw (if Itic U.8 trjHte jinffsremjc lyswm. 

Lei ini: be:BLn CKfirL's^lng miy i^ihude for ilte L'ominiiiee'a i:(»pe««ioik and! 
writ wiii CaimtKKiia tat Iradc pol isy tiver die Ihh I S jnenrs 

lit rCittinilf [wifrtiaLi^i] IrddL (utaliOAi in 191^5; 

liclpiiig to ihe te.itik ai^Ntnetn in iotx r'rwii ] atnl 

iit nir f^TO acactsion jfieentemt in 2w4 «nd IntfilicntennlMn s-iitee 

ilten. 

As I trvsl ywi will eppuKisle. I -wme w Ibis lopic wiih n linrEle messAEff h> yosi; 
riieCamhiMlIan ^ppqrvl IrtriiKtri' faw ■■ uiiprfwIentHt rrlsla. And tbc orritin 
w-r TTfiuesI In reqHiiii#' is fnr thk Cnmnlll^ arul IIia- CniiBress tn -qiiie our 
apparel uctnr duty-fFcc urwl quivta-fruc arocsx. 

^Tr. CtiAlrnian. recesnise IhnI thii crisis is nol the responEibility ef itw 
Ctnigresi; fir iKif' CThed Suics. IrMiced, it is Itie VJ.S. npipnncL miirkel Itvrl has jis'cn 
ii( IliechjrHX! Ui iranKtJwm siur Inihis^lriAl L‘fcinfimy> ■ jntl tsu deeply Apfiniciutc IIijL 
Lippiirtunit^ Linif partners: hip. 




itq iMhliT-OUMh^^ l.tUi 
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Afi impiKtiiJiE port aP out paih bojL-l. Ii;is bLm itiL kjLluuiPuI ilcvLlOf^rEKiiE 41P 
our siiixioi'. Kfoui a uny l)L‘i;;iniLiik!J di hiuli iHl Pmjftdacion of an 

■iidiiairiaL L^Mikiriny tliroi^h a j^armLin isriJiiuPanciiniiij Sl^:hK', anJ in 

•■VC aiiinLid a Hilam^raLToxulo AgFi'CiiaciL? 'i'iilLilK UmiL'd SiiaiLs. 

Al Ifac rcqnnit 4if Iht ir.fi. ntwHTmi'nl w* Hnhroimt tlw pnipuitlon jvf 
llnl:in|T riirElH'r 4|ifnlJi -f^wlh iirHh'r rltBl a|JrimTirnt wilh htv[u In BHrun- 
iiitL'rBU1ii>iLBlly-r€!ciigBE»nl Ijabikr rights. RirnDrjppurFl ‘H'lrrlu-n!. 

Mr Chfilmuin. 'u-t mnde llinL d^yifirDTi d^pilo all (>f my colleafiiiiM telling 
me I ivnE bdnp foollEli Tlwy Enid I eouW no! tniid (he United Stnies to- perftjnn 
under Ihn! aareemem nrid (h(u linldns Imde and iDtww wnn a find jinKcdent ftw 
develnfiintf eniininec^ lei nlnn^ leHt^tle^’eloped onuntries nneii aE CaF<l>^in' 
Mtirem-erLlhe Pnet w’a* ihi?| al 1tie time, neiilicrihe: U S. AdnviniKimtifin nor w^e hail 
any ii3ca hiciw nuelian agmemunl ongld he implemefiled. 

iiut, Mr. C'tMlnnan. ivo tiMJiid our way LO|i.e1lKr. aind w^ pui in plaee 
through ihc lnl«nDlj«)al Lalbor Onganiiation a uan^paroi'n nunitdfing ar>d 
reponing. inedianiEn^ t« onr apparol faetdrii:tE llaal aHured aocountabtlily f<v 
compliance with Carnfrodinn lalwr Inw and fimdanwncnl inlcmaliwinl i*'Orker 
riphls. We look ncconjpnnying mensur*; t» niake dve '"'f'rks. CamlK'idiia'i 
repuinlicBi wnEimnarormed fr«n a coiiMry knowri for Inajictty -tnlhal ofa wuntry 
thnr wnn a pioneer m iniernntionni imde phlicy. W'e mnde Camhodia a anle knven 
for all Ihe major hranifc wliicli Eourec nppnrel liom Cnmhodiii' free frrim 
Kwmuhnfi. The ''Cnmhndin niKidcl'" ^aN ham and it i$ ikiw rnllowed in n gntwing: 
niimher of inher Linintncit. The Lmnlom of Ellin "holiy" viete my Prime MininlL'T 
Samduch Alika ?idolia Sena Piidui Techu lltJN 5i4m. and LJS peLmidenl Hill 
CiLlNTQN. 

Onr indnsLTV also prMpered, irwrenting esportE from SifiO million when we 
signed that agreseriwni » a ptik o-f ?2.4 Nllioa in 2d07. W^e couU offer 
employmetiL for htindreda of fhonsandE of our people, and aiipport scr^'ices and 
indusIricE srew along wiih Jsir nmnnel aeetw Tlw rights of oiir wiorkeri iiml our 
trade unions nl^o ntfi'nnwd- I wiHild never iel| yon (M w'e have wnpleted 1hai 
jiHimey, or nil is « windd wnni ii |o Ite, Rm we kepi our pari of the deal. Mr. 
("haimuin. 


h'ii^T'r ru Mg y m i HC«i» ‘ A‘iwLw p wiw WMVfUfl U.- 



Uf l‘vcji as [he uiiJukU:^' ^ plyi, v/l luivL beeiPi dt/rLire ef uor Limiiaciuiis 
and ^^haJletigiea; ilie iJl' cleorkicy, ifaMiijtcmaLicfi and Enfra^irueijure necib, a 
t&ck of lexiibc prAdnaioii. and itiL fer higher piuduiJEivicy and value-added 
prrKluees. 

CdneiiilLaiiLi alHij adviNix] usikY LHl ii£i;i 3 ki divur^i^yiKjr tfL'iininny avrdy ^rum 
appun.'], unJ WK hu.'Yi; w^KL'tsd hhi 1}iuL m lumiv 4>r YiLir ugriLuhiiru and Uiurixm 
SHilunh. Wv have n^irkiiiid in Irdiulurin tiin' iriaLiliiLiiJiii:, 1 d riLili.L Cusluilb niutn.' 
L'ilkieni and iIil iiLvemneiH eJinme and. fuk nr la^^- niDPC see-ure. In lea^ ibaii a 
gr-jieraiienu ha'Y'e Lmire tar - bui vnih aiill a lungjuaeney ibefnie ua. 

IlnL gUihal uennurnic Jlirces have mm' pul Liur apparvl inikiMry, 4Hjr 
ULLinLimie liiliiru., and [he CranUhndia nxidul rn jLHiparity. Thu quuLa and Kalij|;uard 
KyNlem lx gimu, and diu r^Leld'a H.'cirwimy lti aumiur ruearxinn. Wu, maan while, 
lira! in a Uiu^K neiyhbeirluHxl li^ he in diu a|ipuiel tiuranusi — wilh China and 
VleLiiani lirghly umitlhitlliiia, and wdbiHJl ifwehaJlengea wC fauU. 

The xiliudinn is deeply irraihling. The fl-O hnx verified Ihal niir nppnixH 
uspnrlx t4» Ihc l.'niled 5calex IL-11 b dramaLic JZVi in ihu Ursl xie nunllK nf 20IH:^ 
LLiirrpijrud In 2dlHi. fiinee xinik.' 7P puniuni uf apparul expnrLx |j;a In Lhu l.hnlud 
Stalux and apfiarul auuimnlx fixr iwur ilP pcw.'cnt nf nur tixpiKt ejminipt. Ihix u a 
duva.xlalinji. hlim' ^i:T ux. 

N k worlh [Kiting our a|>| 0 Ar<l cxpnrk lo Ihe EU fell iJishily leu than 
HK4 diB-i[»g ihis snme periuJ. We helieve n key fneliw neeoiitsiinis lor Ibis 
dilference in rcsidix is the laei dniL we receive duly-free nnd qunln^lree ^ooess in 
the nj, Ixil not yel in Ihc IJnittxl f^lalus. (IhjrexpiHls In f'anada hai'c alsn huLd up 
heltcr xinoc Ihuy alxi»i«ocivie iJuLy-fmu and quiita-frcu aceuxs. 

EhiL as our peniirion in 1 Ik U.S. mnrkel i^vakeiy, nir jtpparel fRetories are 
ekreinp, do^m rrom J I n jna a y enr ago. lo under 3S0 loday. 

Id u huiilunilKT IWI? jffHjrl, lhu liilemaluiBal Mnnulary Tuiid (IMF) 
prajueEud nor LTiHnuiny Ui huvu I ha' jdihiI surtiinx rrvurul IhU yiear in i^ll of 
Favl .Cvia, viicit ^rrmlli uf 10, Z pureunl in ZLNI7 rilliri): In an eapueEuJ 2.7? 
pureeiil Hiufilraetlvd in 20Q*i, dtta l4 ibu dhup In ili« ^armvni and Niirbin 
wetw^. The anmc reptm reeogniicd C-BiiaboiliD as Ihe couniry nwsi dependent 
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upon ipTmcnl mporl^ in all ofruxl Axio^ [intl Ibc Lnunliy llic:iny. Ihw hig|j>fKL JoclinL*' 
in garmunl -and [rroj^led (.'jinfiiidU vi-ojld oilTur thd- greiiLciU til^nluli? 

iin(w»w in |™'en]i' in Ihe resion n&fl nesiLli. 

(.iojinL'iiI u.'viDr 4:icipluynii!nl liuii irxlLTid li^llL-n by ItHJ.’UUO viurliLiM uvLr lIil' 
lay) ymr. 'Ibixiu llial \^Mrk. 8avL' ItfhVi^ur amd hinirs. Curnsuiuunlly, LTiL*.imLX lul' 
di>vn and induUnal tunxions-aM; iip. 

Ccruinly, arc ucpa can lak-c lo comtnuc JmpirHH'c Aur apparel 

^ckK LYimpCLih.dicxi. Wf an." uik pM^^raitis lu booii pnxjd^iiviLy, aaalai 

laid Cilf anJ pAhilk further tail iciCCiiniS'Ca fur diU iCHlju!klr>-. 

bHl tlKrc li hImi « thar Hie- aiid >1carKCeiiiiiml>ri;c^ can Pthe tt} 
pativid# tia a brkte.^ l« ruraf^ tlw iraiHlrlcM In Mir {‘CMiciniy and exEcnd tut 
lift fit tMir appartl stetor. Aa yen krertv. Mr. Cliajmnniir. IhaL meant dulj-fiKt 
accH-t uihIl'K me Ll.Jh, trade pptftrtiicc pixi^ri^ni. pay an average duty on 
oiM apparel r>f tome lb pcrccni. tfydu hcinovc ihau you a/e ^Lviag an epp.atiani[y 

fUr Mir garincij ^-Urkei^ fut jkiillL yCArb. liWigCt ao lhai diay li'iLpruvO Our 
Luilipi'liv-LitLx:!. ^id duvelup akiirruilivL'x. Caitabtullu. I'aLLX a vCry‘ Itcavy hmdm irl 
[lie (J.li. 1an[T ayaleni. Laat year we fuL'oJ a I^DT mllliuni lantV punalLy on uiily 
Sl.d hillion in L'>.purL! — a higfiur {Hiruky Itiun many dutelupad L'viiuilTiifs and ihI 
uoLpcirtcrr; iaci.'d hki rnucti laigur lifvub nf uoeporti, and ntic wKicb pLacu. i» at a 
KUvere dixiidvrinl^u in cnmiiuLinjj. with atTnijxl xialy caiuniriex in [aitin Ameritia^ 
Afrid* nrrtJ ihe Middle taU which have fulll diity-ftw privilejnes fiene- Yek 
CamStodin nlorw pok) S4fi7'ni for custwrw thitiea, more 1hnn <lw etl'iup flf il 
ACOA-r-ecipien! comitries (SHm>K and nwre Ihnn FmiBe (S3'^ ImJ or llie Unir^nl 
Kin^om niid wiiti loinl Cnmtiodian goods. valiKd ai no rnwe Ihnn li2..Sb. 


iJAf:K<.;RC)iJM> 

Cnmhndia has mnde xidiiiinnlifll r™ire!“ hom n dllTiciill potihrm At the 
end of 1hc Khmer R«ipc era in l‘9^9^ we had wily 6d inleltecluHls Icfi ali'-e in the 
coiHitry. Virltmlly ntl Ihe eounuy'a hnsmeatmefit ufikm lendeia. ttrliFla ar>d 
eduoalors Ind been killed or Forced lo lease as lehigees Since llic Paris peace 
agrcetmcnls of 19^1, wc hast hecti rebuilding. We have made great progress hul 


LB Mm ^iawwTtni i f iwi gHoMa #*W EjwnTWi WiFV^mDC hoY.l? lOCi 
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iliJL ilir t'rMli Our ^lqI. yi)ii kiluw. jud lyti'OdLTJiidiJb' vtl a ^ibnICorul 
cdiiEiuiy aoil pN.‘opk-. a viiLiirti (Ikild ^'ar riyalti^ ^hiL'h uliiiiiiUcL^ ])lun£L‘d lii 
■ii[if ijcniocidL. L'ainlMdia yi^ biuyrrt ail a iiaiiuii of u-ai^cdy. Uur iiusl iirtjKinaMiL 
aiiiots^ ouf i|)£0|)k\ 'Aiiiii i;«ii.utfiL‘d in a diioaiio of ](illing„ attd our uounif^'^a 
L'conomy and inaLiujLiomt doiimycd. Pcopk in C-imbodia having my 4^" or aboyo 
keyaalu[«d ant dintjenr naiioiHl Hb^ of CamtMxjia in b upon of 4 >:i 

>^'0 reinjild ihur Lojnlry friiia HLralck Wu hayv prtioilly' fiyund our way 
hsok inUi tlur \y\irld. 'Ilia Unitail lilalus iliil rauLh lyuL urkI halj> In nur rtaan'ury, and 
wo aru f ralf lot. 

Sins? wi? linvi? ton(cni™*?(J m srmiir^ « [irivnr?-s«tor ?cl:*1timy^ 
prm'idinif piihli? Ksrv'i??;; in hcallh jmd tidac^^inn, Jiiiniitg inHtinuinnsi ityisli ju 
ASFAN nnil ih? lATO,. ntwl mnkiinU. t'nJlihiidij an plimcliv? pl.»^ lijr liiE^-qiiPlIly 
rni'iSrinn llinyugli a grKid. iitvciPrnuitl ?nv ironmcni unci giiaonliaes nl' }ii^ labrw 
KlandanJr.. 

To aonio o^ront hnyi^ aucoMdcd. Amorijc onlicr tcoompljEtuncMa, 
hisvf -cur infanl nw™iily nawa frotn £7 ptr rhousnnd in l' 5 'Ki i» TO in 2 iXiT, arid 
m^d lift espednrwc from 5 S w *i 0 . arid doubled p?r enpit* ineome 

IluL wv rUmain a luasl-dLVirlijfncJ LOurriry — nuLi'mly wiLJi a pLTtcapila. iiMaitiiL' 
Widll 'buki'W' ^ 1,1X10 a IxjL aufk-nii^ uirdiisd jiOvLtly ui iIil rural ordui 
W'IiilIi fordljiiLL'm du tiOL ohLil But: buL W'IlilIi aiO huniL- [O U OiilEltni ul' Oiv Id 
million pL-ofik. fki yiv nay^ erimu a loit^ but have iiiJI fUiber 10 j^o and ^0 
iitc Lhc Uiiiuod Siaiea aa a paruier laibe i^k. 


HOLE OK THAUC 

In thix n.'gariL, Eratk'' willi ibe Unik^d Slaloi hax bmaiL aicpuLiilIv impiwlan.1. 
I^irun: iinrmaluaLiun □!' Lrada di lINb, uur L-dpurla Lo ikc Unicod SlaUzd havir jlitini 
fruin uuiaiirlialEy cutn.! Ui about Sl.d failLioii. 'Cliix wiin, about SJS peruunL of whieh 
Luii:u:> IKioi tliL- ^ariOLiiis^ •/rc ^lII to tliL- tjap, JL' l^uncy, \^'al-^{arL anJ odiL'r 
Ainerioan miaikri, is«boiit two-ilrl^a of our tJtptict^io tliL lyorld and Aceouiib tor 
atnxJL lU ptiotnt ofL'ambodianCDP. La me add two (X'lima toiltii baaie tk:Lc 


I'wiVligil'iniWi'd h^rui hrii^i ni M BMIJI Ilfa M VViiYr i ' i rTWl id hUf«i WMVfU K ■ tBiy LT.J'M^ 
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' hmE, {.jmbcHfij Irjik js a. L'U'D'Vpu.}' Kln^tii ami] a fiKHT UHjnJlr>' 

hul an Mjljvif ■mpiirlit.'T til' AnkiTiLan UiHiA^n 24IUD and ZIXI^ (iiir 

impiKlx ^min Ifiu UniLud Slal^i xiA-fnli]. [ mihj m [Kutiojlar IfiaL nv 
impiKluJ IH,T74 Aiiu^iLan>in3du' uant lad .Year, up fnjm in 2ilOI!l, wliiLli 
lanL^ Camtmdia fiHirUi in Aua ats sn AniLTiLan Lar-lii^ur, Jud hanily hLiiiml 
Japan and Kj«ictra. 'Iln^ year au l^ar we an: aeLiind imly 1u China. 

Sfto^d^ W.T Fliane llie fomminec-’E belief in tiistwqiHililj faclories aul 
Ihe righiF of '*iort«rv Iti Cambodij hetame (tie tlrEl eounlij' lo npee 
10 an ILO-spoiKorod leviEioii of oar nariorul labiif law^ nnd a 1x01^11) of 
I LO i napeeiion pFiII faetockE.. We ne^ilinled ih If wk-HIi [he U.S. ^'emiiKfiL 
as pan ofa (esidk quoti agreenaepl. hiL luwe kepi ttie pro^mn in plnce over 
Ihe five years sirwe llie quota syMem was nhol islicd. Esiery enpuninp Ehclor>' 
in CaaaUidia is le^ularly iaapeoled by e^pens from Llie IniemaEioaal LatKX 
On^aii'atioa'E Belter Faeiuries Ciaibodia pjo^rnai, and loaes its liplil tei 
enpoo IF it is Foumd lo have child lalior w olhen^iEe yiolule the ILO 
st«adar 4 s,.iad of e-cnirse Ihe Cainibodua Labor Law. 

Wu leivni Ihii line! i:iHin1r>' Lwur In adupC jueh a pnijpam, and IhiHjyfi SL~euraL 
ulbur Loiinlnus anj LunKidurm); adcipCinu; Ihu mixlL'l, wu lumain In this day Ihe 
duvcli^mjj LLiunlcy able In umuru that us'cry aingic faukiry' is kuIijolI In lliu IL(i 
ll'hL'. It IS an ux.p(!nsi^c pnijjram, hot n't! buliusT iL in the riyfiL Lhinji In dih fur 
w'lKlLLni, and vre tvIbcvL' dial ati ^svlt a:i aildiiiu casis iL jjivaK Cajnihndia llte 
nipulatiim viu viani Ln haYY? as a L'ciundy oncncniUuil Ui Ihe hi^liusl lireui ihF laJhiM 
p^l^(ULLium Icirnur uaimL'nL isnriaen. 

The indtjstry also eanploys abtKJl ijXK) educ^Jed ywing Cfla'iboJiai’rs as 
nakddle UHna^rs. (shieli in tlie ftiliire (s-itl help ua develap a business eliss 
expericiKed in imemnlkvial murkels nad help us desktop a self-uislaining paLionaL 
ceoaomyaL parwiih our ASEAN neighbors 

U.S. TAftlFF SYSTEM 

UnL'iwIumaltily. nui uarmcnE’^xirtuna and Li.i[LliniK li<» wnrk unduT a KLhfi? 
diMadvanlajjt:. iinpriKi^ tiriinlanlincial ly hy Lhn U.S. lariJj'a^aUim. 


hud luk»t« v:HaM bIM bwinfavirui K • leu hT.Jm# 
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AiriLTiLjn lanlV Kj.Kliifnxi ik»iy:nL'it in Lhu plsM; Iiiuht^r Ijnlffs^ im lliu 

sim[il(7 maut'nijrk.'UL tjkilliuK pvidduLLid Lh:in Lin jlmiul jjny tithin' pciiihjLLs. Al 
prLMuL, C'niiib{Kdij.'x kip iLKpisflx jac ciitLnn pulhn'ijr siiirlx, LiTltnin IrciiKiirx, jnd 
lliLIiiji T'shirL'!. Thunf hiavir cif I6.S [n;n:L'nU Ifmft ptfrcenL, jmd 1^.3 puru^nl. 

T4i4Hjr Vbcirum Liruil’hinLi'Lan pvcniiiLt: IIk^i; pniduLlx in.imjLh lar]{i^ vnlumt: 
thim vru Lun. nxt:viiii;n: in Ihtu 'v^iirld, miKil l^lin AmericLin and all Africjm 
cnmpddnn in IIilhc p'nHdurtx luLV-t: 3:L‘fri-LaTiJrprivil[;^ES. 

Our tmor^ kWip^Lilorfi face fc^v such Cliiiu's lop 

[Inw LAponi. for k^j^aiinpli:^. iikiludL^ pcrsoiiaJ ickplnsncf;. ^nd thildri::ii:"a 

['OySs iKtnc Dl' aik]^ Aintric^ laritU jn alt. Huilend'i an;: diak dnvea. 

[-clnum ^^uipipciu and alkrimp, all alw aw lariEfi. liidLa''a arc dianurKki, 
picdic'iiHTiand j<CLVclr>. inhere larilH^ anc zcid. aw ai:>d. 5 .J pcrccip. 

[ jisi yanr. Si-4 hilliijn in OnihorLirin axprnis raaaivad n S4fiT mill inn 
paniilly. T8ix vi-ax mcira lEiiin Ilia J>4ClO niillinfl pennlly imijiriwl rvn hillinf] in 

Briiiali jc^xH^ 5 ^ prt (Ciunlins n ftiniier S4?i billiwn in BtilisJi sarvicas impwla- Tlia 
pfn»lty impHJsai cm wr itwds is (ht hiBtien in (he wmrld,. m ntnujl lfi.7 paraaM 
aonripwcd w? <tw ^Lxar-nll ir.S. anri 11 -Jifvafnsa pF I -^ paraarH, It h hnrri tp ftt ah«a 
pan^Uias as wUhiriji Nil niwjfnplwie nr*d iinranMnflHy tc^arc Py of 
ccimpaTispn, hara aielha aompsjrsWc EtntiElicE- fwsoms c*1hsr L’.S. Iradinp panirar 
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C'ambciJiu. hj.s huun unniilldKl in LHl' {iLTiurjLiyud ^yilum «Kf' Pnifurunuis tjsr 
KiiaTk.' Ilmu. lUm'uv':?, thL'^IST is dusijfnud JLir rnHkllcdnciDJTK' LiiointrKS and IhrElu? 
tiiiu:' iicini; ci^bfs ns rclolivT^ Litik since- iL tMLliides ctnthes. Ctn^ mlllinn. 
wfifili cirC 'nmhKidiaii intfitmls qualified fnir CISF nuinly smull vnliiirnes. nf pla^i^ 
packj^mg, phis n hit nf jes^elr}'. The fr^-P syiTlacTi iedui:i;il ‘C'ambodia.'s tarilT 
penally hy nhnil hali'a millUm dollais, fnnri ^07. !i millirm 1n ^407 mLllicin. F.ven 
under ihc hcsi pf tire™stfln«5> y-v is-ill wi, Jihk t*> iifi? Ihe <3^P very- 
elTedively Idryenre tocamt- 

fhjr (.'icojinstantlxis urn 4:ipi;LiitlEy airs'Lri;, buL HitliLT LLX.'s are in 

siiTular pesilicina^ uiLludin^ i^ur-nLigfi heirs in Lacis, hasl Timiir, Al'^anislun, Nc-pjl 
unil btuii^ladnsh. 

We are tEterefure lUkhiip. [he U.&. id fellllE lb rcninnlEnitiit ia alkn^ 97 
pe-nroiiE cf Erejth' -frani leaii-det ek|>fd eouairks hiiECh the- dHiy-kee mid 
qddlerEI'ee. hy ^alvtikg Eerilf^ if it iiui' elidJdup e\|>i»rb as ilie CcaiimtEEEs:' Has 
dvae fur lenfii-develvped ruaairies lii Afriee Hiid Ehe LhribLeaa. 


St I IXTKOK I l{i: t RtHIS t AAlKfJIJIA 

The isjne is- tfsp^inlly imiH.'irlnnl (h-is year, htienuv.*- air jnniieal irsdu^ry is 
slniitEtirm Far siirvivnr, Al the hesl of limes Cnmhadis FstoH a very lanah 
compelilive envitamneriE, since am wmt rreijjhkHffs ViintHm, Thailand nrni China 
npeall mweh iMBcronmtries wiih ilie resaiinccs tfl develop *iarid-c 5 nH I^w 1 ^ energy 
omliHTiTHmiiticaticiits iafiastmcEiiHe 

^siaee Ibe Unaiieial eruu hejien, uur SLlLiahiwi has shiiLisl fruin dilTieulE lif 
lle^ 41 e^Jte. Ira Ihe pusL year, aiir espiHis ei-f ehillies Isf LIil' U.5. have ilrcippud t'nsm 
aheuL iZW millHwi a nwciLli in les'eb hetvfei.'ii SL2S mLlllLin and 5L70 millian- LhaL 
IS, hy a quarter in llie spiaix liF a year. As a tcujII i»l' i] 4 jr Jdih espiwlLiig ILiLhiries 
hav^ela!vsd,and ahisjl HQ.OilO ysiung is'iwnL'ii have Iasi their jnhs. 

'This a uddal crisis in PhhEsnt Pcnli, vykiclt is a ciiy of l.j hiLllioii 

Eryiity id find ctnploynKiiE for tend of ilKkddditi of youpg ^oineit sull aevvly 
arrived I'ram niteJ pri>\'iiiCLS aitd ^iih onJy elcnbcriLary educeilon. 1 he tLO is 

mrliiuii; a, priijeeL Er-aekihfj Itie espL'ni.'iiLT.'s «>f KiaiL" nl' [lieae yomig V^niiSin, aTiil 
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Jindib mjny unLtnpkiyifid. muny ruLumin^ nnal jfujk, 3mJ u. nunitwr l<KL~ed Id ^d 
■ nCu Iht! seuK indmEry Id MjppDrI ItKriTU.'d^'t;^ and IhitiiF lainilleN. 

L«i witicly TeopgniieJ. «i urimn cuiployn’icnE crisis quickly worwnt 
poi'crty miss in n.jrnl Bicas. A rural CnraihodiBn family lint cmly a few monitK cF 
fiwd security One dnuBhIer wwkinji iu a gnmnerwl Fiwicry lypically sentds buck 
hKHiic ^in M3 pef ruonth. bo kiy food, icfHiir the house, or to assist youn^ 
siblings io go txv sotuwl. Sev^ tirban job bss means mtieh grenter niml 
vulnevahilily and raises rlie risk of inCnni ntonnlity^ mnlnutrition niyd oiIkt 
sutTerinp. 

Ak atiTKisiL 4'id\iiir faLUHritis ami idtlE fureiipi-Liwiuiil, Liambndia 4:aiiiiD1 ltiibiL 
un. TtMipiirunji Ehon wfiun diu [jiluhuJ tii.i.in'iimy i^DvurN JIUt lliii LnubL I'luiiM 
iduLisionK wiil txi maile by huunL'Nbis huuud in Isinu^qiiTni, lUiny China anil 

I'aiwart, whidi uan iviNipun in ViLinam or Ctiina as uasily a.s in L'anibiidia. Imi wc 
rHMHi Id wnrk bard In rtilain Ihu LunfetlLinMi Dl'IlKi riilajlaa whu buy HHjr produLti, 
and arc aUn loDkin;; Lo llu? CiiJTuniLliiL' lorliiiLp. 

THciff jircTefcrwc wilt ullow im 1o ivenllier Ihe cnsiE ami emerge imich easier 
to innnage. Il will rror be enough nlone - mtiohi of the responsibi]ii>' I ies with os 1o 
proi'ide the [rnnapori infrsisrnKiure, continued higb labor smndurds. energy and 
trlecommanicnlieiis links than will moke Cnmbodia coinpeliliye wi^b iIk world nL 
Inrge in lliese geods. &ut a 14 percent inn cut on n T-shirl. ora JZ perceni 1 d\ csit 
on. an acrylic auealer, rewy well be enough 1o savelhie industry for ua. 


t-REFEhESCE FiOR CA^jROfilA NOT IJAMAOINC TO OTHER 
REOIONS 

Tanff pn.'tL'n.nLC Idt Cambudia witt nnL, in wiy DpinHKi, ilamauif any nj^icjn 
rnyw' ^vlti pnitltunLii oc F't'A In.'ailmiinL CambHidian ctudiii^ mean a kil In (lur 
LLnnjcimy, but aLLDunl tor Dnly aJhDut 3 piitTmt (if U.ti. ctDlhinu impKictii.. Wl' 
xpciriatiyii in chcaji masti'-marluil ifiLtdit lbal LDTnpctc «inty larcty WLlh Amiincan 
priiduiclit. And in cvinlraxl Id iDiber pti.'tLT^Lii n.'^gkiru^ wu diipicnd tMiavity dii itij? 
Unilod Itkialifs and arc miC y\r1 di'^'iind tiuL 


Ruuii i rhui kIM bvmfauivi K • 1 «l 
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h4it!X]L4A, i\ji I!! d inajor Hjp^Lit:r ni:4 □nJ)'' <t1'L']L4h?cj bill Lunxiuiur 

tflLTliriniLX, xp4.irLs L’Lju.ipiikniL, julax and juUi purLx, anil miLLdi trlKf. 

Sub-SnlHiT4Ji AfTidD l^t Recording 1o ilie WJO,. IiishI S213 hillion in 
nports, ireltidir^p. billkin in mnniifnecunxi goods ^nd S22 biltion in T^irm 
exporlSL jnid rebi^j mooli nKire on birrvpeQn then on Ameriun rrurkHs 

Wu had Linly abiKjL id Inllkin in ^pxKlx., •tx an.' n/iL j.>:1 aij^iliLanl oxptxlurx 
□If iami jinjiduLlx, an J 'irK nily im 1b£ Untlud IsLiIl'x ^dt mi:«L dl^Hur ortlox. 

CONCLLSION 

ajj^in, [ apfirLLLalL Ehc Crinirni1ltMj''x cy.'nLrsI njlL' in: daiTlupanj; CJS- 
(Janibixlu Eraik' uvlt IIil la.xl. illlLLn yx;arx. 'IliLiujih d maj' be harJ xw itum Ibe 
Uniled lilailLX, Lhetr are Lltix uf IbiniKinili nr{.'jml>.Hlian larmiliax vrbrt bavL~ luunJ 
thjLir waji' uuL ttf deep pihxierly, anJ luunJredx ^i-lsfsttiiianiLx uf wiihckerv earning ]ix'in|j 
■n.aaJe, hieih-ijuallEy IlKiluriex bueau-xe Lifllie L'<immLlEee''x ^eirk.. 

The devdopmerd of ow Irede rdnliMiF^iip so fnr Knt Jtlso gKen Cnribodia 
dselfhas h strong eh sue e io lalte sip Ihe eoIo in the ssorld we wjtni to (Hfiy^or n i^lT- 
nelisnt, mi(ldl■^-i^oolT1e Asiurs iHlion. 

U' die apparel e]t|ieaSx el' Cambudia., an LLX.' naliure, remain iKilaide llw 
euveia^e 4^1' die U.'i. Irade pcederenee peueram, iL u a ninple lael lliaL 
uneTnfikiyn>.’nE araipevecEy "wilJ ijierea.xe m L'anahuiba. 

Vi'c *ill see nn industry erenlied oi^ersonw 15 yenrs wipeJ om injusl n fe*' 
We will sec the |wo iniltion of «jr 14 million people wtw have lelwd upon (he 
appofel indii?lEy, foroed bitol; lo sutitislenoe fnrniing itt Iheir xillg^t. and poveiiy 
in oor er1i«- 

Wl wiJL lee site impiKtarJ “(.'anibiKlixn mmlie]" syneTiynKiLix WLlft 
■nnm aLieni and Lraiixpaioiey In labile eornplianLe aitd eiTptul in a lialT duicen oClter 
naLiiinx — beeume juxLm hialiicieal liiulnMe. 

Al this (iHHtttnl of ei'M», I hope She fontiwltctc h:JII Sahe tlH- modost 
^rtpx mai ono prcisor^e Cannbodla^ gnmeitl lodustry a^ a soetesx story In 
dei’ckipnH'iir, Intior rlghi^ And poierty redoetlon. It all abiout 
eompetNIsetiess. It Is all opporciiNirkb. Jr h all about fnlrnevs. It All 


Fuui Luasrwi khuj kIM bwinf-awMi dialwfu K • Ica 
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abttut slT-img pcitilirBl wilt lr» nuhc m chnn^u: m triK dungF in Ihf' US- triuie 
pnfrrcncrt tbul vi.ill iin|Vflcl iHivIhely nil tivr I.TtT'it. 


Thank tiw Ihix npfH'iTlunil]^ In xtalC' <ayr cn!!ie. 


Ill niinn^ hir jph . ■■ . b I ji ihww wi n r iaarfim ih» Mp i ^Imi rc fni? 


[The information follows:] 
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The impacts of a 2-tiered LDC US Policy 

Hqw aereEff to the hes ijenetii^ CBmt?(xtia, 

a Least Deveioped Coufftfy, 

And the price itii£ country ries to pey for its gOrmBnt/iBxfiiei exports 

to the USA 


Anrejc to the Slatemant hy 
Sentof Mmtster CHAM Prasidtin 
Minister Qf Cammerc^ the Kingdom gf Cemlndie 
At the Hearing on ‘'U.S. Trade Preferences" 

Before the Trade Sub-Corrimittee, 

Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives 
WaShirtglOn DC, November 17, 2009 


Trada HiiLiLBm ■llklha UnRvd Slain and 
twir impiiuLan ori CamhadLi a Raal ODP 
□ i^anlli iKI- 


.■^marw- Craa'n 


, qi^i-FYn iAp mw^ 

uumBiilur. lA-Lauj-iiiiari 
Df UUMftCiMaCKOhHm 
rwi^iu wc4WD***e»^twT|. 
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Cambodia'S Foreign Trade 1996 -- 2009 

(millicjn US$) 



□ Tata.1 j- 
■ tx|]«m 

□ Impon; ' 
fl HalurKi?! 


“Ctor^sflb; few^tK^stcrt!spMt'i3v^1^ 


Cambodia's Garment exports 

(million IJSS) 


□ TOTAL 

□ i:sA 

■ EIJ 


Hf nm rf^mpand h? H1 2(WI 
□rpp Df axporti bv ZC.31 


1W5 ITO \W I9M IW ™ mi 3WI JM3 ?9M 3W5 ms JW? 3J» H- 


MW 


4 ( 9.17 
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I i.nn- 



Cambudw s ta(al tajctiles and ggfment parts 1a the vgriwg 

martlets (2004'2009) 

valiu In us£ mllt^ 

il l! P 

itM 


rm 

Z.H? 

ZHCi 

f.m 

r W 

>w 


Number £>f ifrHtiie 3n<j ^pfuinfr] r?eli^r!e$ in i^p«4‘9lji>n in 
1J#nu3iry 1994 - Or^iQ^r 
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Payroll monthly evolution in the garment sector 
[Jan 2008 -Aug 20091 
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Xn h4i livT '■^L Bf"- Ua> •^‘ ^ 

gipraMOC r iiii U ii.IWf 


Workforce monthly eyolution in the garment sector 
(January 2003 - August 2009) ii.aoD 
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The top 20 largest suppliers of 
garments to the US market 
2004-2009 
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US Imporls of Tesctiles S. Appgnel from the worirj (199S-2^llJ9) 



-*-WwH -t-Chirtl — CflmhUiJr AfllJAj 


US Imports ol T«i(tiles & Apparsl from Cambodia, AGOA and China 


will jn IrrcrNnrofCambDftui'H Market Shiort Ik 

ft1hD'dKlFlfn«[i1 af A&bA. j[Ml Canbliaan 

0eun1rl44. or «lill>e da^rlniMi erCDilna? DFQF g 

will prpvidc'OppDrtijnItIn Far Cambodia, AGQA ^ 

andCa^^Ubun counlrlas Ea ba inpre ; ^ 

edmv*liilv« ttidd China andlP eti^f an ^ ^ 

aiMcbanal iTurkel share Frorn Ctuna'i bnporti. ■ 



IH IHfr aOH »l no »I3 HH JHS‘ 20« »? JH 


4«nk tv 
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US Imports □( TeictiteB & Apperal Iram Cambodia, A.GQA and China 

(1995-2009^ 



Duties paid Far all commcxJitiBs' imparl inlo Ehe USA (19^-2009] 



Fr^ 193811 ZQCa, CuikHuailifiiivMiie'piud bf. 
-CAfvbMib 

■* 00 * it 4l2rTi 


Is Cambodia not bleedrn^g whita? 


^UB sun zm noevro 


isH is» noo ZHB 2(](n nu am 
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I!Nj 4>&9 patd for all {zammodiliaa' mpDri hiId the USA by Cambodia and AGOA 

<199e-20Cr9> 



laeflMMQpaBi jfejaBSjtwjjHjwaBTstwajw^m 


■[Ki^F«k]tfJha> I 

Drb.iw.paJtfC«*wu. I 


Duties paid Far ell commaditiBs' imparl inid thd USA (TS96-Z0D9J 
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Duties paid for all Dommodilias' impcrl inlo lliB USA. (ISSB-MDS) 
Cdtnb44iA UiiiiMj Kinatbr*! 



IfH Kt9 na SMI X4B 


so: 30a ITM SMT KM^ H»Ym 


A ipfKir LDC - LLM i ^ iy l>R ‘^mbodiH 
uch i^BF Id iJba US ■■ CLfltcmfl dulln 
•qumlHTil or hl|jhir ETiin FrifEifirlbH 
UiiKHd liln^ilEfti. .. 

QM M lulk atiiiiuL f^\t td h M 

feMmily in m UB Trfed* pfvtosAnud? 


Frwn 19$fl II CLHkfTH- diri« wefo- paJd 

-CantHUa- iZd2!>n 

‘France 

■UniM KJngriiw^ ti.TPOp 


What the will the US do with its G5P Scheme? 


* tt is all about competilfveness 

» It IS all about fairness 

» It is all about strong polilical will to rnake a change 

* The 41 Sub-Saharan LDCs enjoyed prefarenttel market 
access to the US market on a CFQF basis under the 
AGOA while Asian (including Cambodia) and Pacific 
LPCs did not, Are they not as poor as the AGOA 
countries? 

* What will be Ihe Doha DevalopmenI Agenda’s ultimate 
reauFts for LDC a? Maka them poorer or batter off? What 
are the Millennium IDevalopment Goala aiming at? 

* Please give Cambodia a chance to export DFOF to the 
US marKet, build a stronger private sector, and get its 
people out of poverty.. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Hastings, you’re next. 

STATEMENT OF W. DAVID HASTINGS, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, MOUNT VERNON MILLS, INC. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Chairman Levin and ranking member Brady, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify on trade preference reform. 
My name is David Hastings and I am the CEO of Mt. Vernon Mills 
and the vice chairman of the National Council of Textile organiza- 
tions. 

The overall U.S. textile sector employs over 600,000 workers and 
exports more than $12 billion a year. My company, Mt. Vernon 
Mills employs 2,657 textile workers and 17 facilities located in 
mostly rural areas of the Southeast. Our largest plant in Trion, 
Georgia, employs 1,142 workers and has been a mainstay in the 
Trion community since 1845. 

Most of what we make at Trion is exported to the NAETA and 
CAETA regions and returns as garments to the United States. On 
November 7th, Mt. Vernon announced that we had several job 
openings at the Trion plant. People began lining up outside the 
plant at four a.m. to apply. By noon we had taken 270 applications 
from people looking for work. That is how difficult life is in the 
rural communities today. 

I understand that the committee is considering a proposal to ex- 
tend duty free status to apparel imports for Bangladesh and Cam- 
bodia, or to make other changes to the textile and apparel trade 
rules. 45 textile and apparel groups from 29 countries in Africa and 
the Western Hemisphere asked me to present a letter today stress- 
ing their strong opposition to such efforts. This list includes nine 
least developed countries, including Haiti. As this committee con- 
siders this proposal I appeal to you to keep in mind the workers 
at our Trion facility and at textile facilities across the country. 

Their livelihoods literally rest in your hands. If this committee 
grants duty free status to large competitive countries, Mt. Vernon’s 
Trion facility as well as many other textile mills across the country 
will be forced to close. And in the case of Trion, the U.S. military 
will lose one of the country’s largest producers of combat fabric for 
our soldiers. The reason is simple economics. Bangladesh already 
pays its workers the lowest wages of any apparel producer in the 
world. The minimum wage for apparel workers in Bangladesh is 11 
cents an hour. 

On top of that, Bangladesh has a long history of worker abuse. 
Over the last six months tens of thousands of garment workers 
have rioted on multiple occasions with numerous deaths. I grew up 
in Greenwood, South Carolina, and my father and mother worked 
their entire careers at Greenwood Mills. Their hard work paid off 
to the point that I was able to become the CEO of Mt. Vernon 
Mills. That story of opportunity and promise has been replayed in 
some of the poorer sections of this country for many generations. 

That story has also been replayed around the world. The United 
States has extended special access in textiles and apparel to 55 
countries. Through these programs two-way trade worth nearly $30 
billion has been created. Nearly two million workers have escaped 
from poverty; however, these gains are threatened by the proposals 
to extend new preferences to Bangladesh and Cambodia. With the 
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removal of quotas over the last five years, countries that have 
heavily subsidized their textile export sectors, practice currency 
manipulation, or pay only the very lowest of wages have seen im- 
porters flock to their shores. 

Since 2004 China has gained $14 billion in new apparel exports. 
Exports for Bangladesh and Cambodia have increased by 63 per- 
cent, over $2 billion. Exports from Bangladesh and Cambodia have 
increased by 63 percent, over $2 billion. However, apparel imports 
from the CAFTA countries have fallen 32 percent while the AGOA 
countries are down another 40 percent. The U.S. textile industry, 
in turn, has lost over 150,000 jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think our country believes we should do 
anything that could jeopardize any additional jobs at home. In par- 
ticular, we should not be abandoning manufacturing jobs when 
economists and the president tell us we must produce more and ex- 
port more to return to economic health. I also do not think we 
should abandon our preference partners in order to reward coun- 
tries that barely pay their workers or engage in predatory and ille- 
gal subsidy schemes. Instead, I believe that we should be focused 
in our efforts on ensuring a prosperous future for United States 
workers as well as for the millions of workers in the preference and 
free trade areas. 

As an immediate issue I urge the committee to move quickly to 
extend trade preferences that are expiring in the Andean region. 
Thank you, and I will be pleased to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hastings follows:] 
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CIialiniHi Lciati and isjanbrA Mcmbtr BrjLl>', thank vnia for nlw f^pportijnltv tn tcsilfy on thi: 

wbjMt Thaa Is fo Impcuianc 1£J □.$. iv«ria Indkrnry .ard -pur 

MV nama li Da^ild Hatlwtgv. t am rha LED d hteun: Var non Mills, Dna- d Tht- lar,gHi tnnila 
armplo^rslrtthe C4vri[r> and Uic-e Chainnan or (he No[it3hal^Ort(ll0lTiO>(llFQi|goni!O[Kios. 
Tbr meroN kt.S. tentit mtor rmpirifj ctw 6W,QW wnrkm- arvJ mpvtj mwr than il2 biim 
In pnadurt tiampBiwib a v^tr. f ha U.^. (ekIiIe Kiduitry ii- tha thiH larBCSt ExpnrtFr ryl taoHblt 
pfioduns In t!hc wpdii. 7SW nf vkhlch ana- EKpnrtad id tradrtf partners In the Wcftcnv 
Havvibspharo, f padr'^all^ Um CAFTA. MAFT A, arvl ATJDE AN n^prvt. 

rdpuht Vamnn Mills ernplovs Z,ES7 taoitld' wprksirs In saoantun tadlltiK/ Ideated prlrnadlv In 
((rfil jreot Of lit* (wrftwii. C^Jf l0fi(?ii (OKllO iMlIhV l! I«00F<I in Trion IJeorgla, ^roplo^S 
i.lAlvfiarbfnardhBtljEen BrnBinitvf in theTrioncdnimunitviinoE tSAS. MstSI cf Ihv 
prcidurtS' that Mpuit Vemnn n^kes ar? «4p[}rt«l to INd N AhTA, CAh^A anil Andaan rerons 
LKidcr current prederenu- anil FTA pnp^ama. 

Mister Chainnan, It Is nDsapran that put Dauntrv Is Ih themiddlE of a periiaus tme. One mil nf 
avarv can manulapiurlnf ^bs has baan lest slnca- this CpTigjrass pvtib tci Sfbukin In J jwjjry. 

T>u[ Is J .? imlllp^ manMrxtorine ^(wkorji, including 55d)W Wati?' ond oppjrel rt«)i4ef t, i*^ho- 
Ors nim IdOkint Fpr wrAh. Outortha SB^.CWjnbMieSvErrd by (ha if imuluD Ul, Bman; tJW 
hisvE been in ttienanufActurriiKctor. 

ElEOfn-dBysaEd-imPIcni^mhErT^, Mnurd srirTflnannmjntad that there mw'B-HOEr-rf job 
PspeninRS at the tnon plant and people beean lining up pulaide the plant ad 4 am that humins 
|Lst in apply. noon, w had taken 270 applfadlpritlraim people kukirig for vyork. Similar 
i‘ep«ni hoy? tx+n pMl!ll(i1«d ftjliorftildl! and (ho 5(«rtarip (bar (doyOd dU( ar ftX Tr ion plonq 
juil ten dusT- -dK* ia 'nditutiw d Ihr weakneil Of (he U.S. eetjnenny. Misfer ChuinOiun, our 
vyprken are hurtinE in thii pountr^, hardvaarlans men and women haw lost Ebod peyinE jahi 
liriPE the nectsskin bepan In Drcemte-r 2C07. I urpe rhli eommifftee to ponildief prnposaAi rhat 
will silnulaia job. traaiipn Af ppposed to ptutlng jobs In Dihar coemTlaE itian' could hartn Mai 
iiedvstrteoin (he u,S 

On ttohall of MCTO and the ooriro U.E. i^tlO' InOMeiirY, I ^ironglv iiifi? (ho Eubrdoimi(Tioo on 
Trude tsJ ieep id mind lh*( Our rountiY' end Oof hFarufunurinE lettOT h fiurlirv. bySNv. this 
suhrommittee' reomit' different optioni rpianilns. prefe'erree pmErams. I utse vnu tn ensure 
that rm KtKin Is Taken thad pould potentlallv cause hjnhcr Inb Ipuh In the U.3. H Is mo 
LindBrstarK]ln,g ilut ttw Commltiaa bs eonsiderlng. a proposal lo eoitand dLoy IroB status tg 
opipA'ei i 01 |»<(i^&nn Bongiadosh eod Combodio « ^ piirt or tnood tiidop>*iereofe rofsiwi- Of 
(he 55 cceintnw in the riorent trade prelemriCE .md free badt areei not 4 sinf le sounlrv or 
rfCO suppod Erarrlirfl any sort of preferEnce tp these twp pauntries. ki fact, npt one eountiv 
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has askeit kr broad tradd prtdEreriCE riEharm iar lEinliH. ThEre arE 42 tettilE and apparel 
assnaationslriim ZBcnuntrmln Aincaand thE WniErn HieniBfi?wre, Indudinp Ldast 
□Evdbptd CotjnblES such as Hut), and* thnr havE- rcquEstEd that I prESEnt to thE ConmlttEE a 
lEtlEr iattachEd) slrcssi'ic itr^ni cf?pas[lJD<< to WTir such EH'ort I ask that thE >EttEr bE 
subnidtcd 1o thE IwinnE rEccrd 

Ac ihls CcnwiTihiMi cantldAU ihit prapasaL I appaal lo tcu ie kccft In. mJnd cha ^crloKS. ar cof 
Trian latlMv Jnd ot idulk- lacl[i»£ thp counciy. Ifwir lAialhoads Iharally no. in ^ur 
haniK. I waJd ancauraga to wjuh a stun CNN Plata atuuc iha Burtiars at our Trion 
racUty, thair commhrviafvts bo nlu- lobs and ttv Banaraalons nr taorkars, ottan Irom tha sanv 
rarydv, ihat haaa tH«o anvlciyad bv this pLarm. H tku Commltiad panes shasa larga cumpathlw 
counbrias duty-lraa status Mpunt Varnpn'a Traan 'iaclldtV/ and many otiurs, mill ba (arcad to 
cToae. AtkI. In tha cast ol Tripn, the US. mllnaty mill kua oua ol ntu coontr^a larpsa producar s 
cf combat labnc lot oijr sddlars. 

The U.S military tfeperrh cm Ihs U.i tEctit induitrv It* mcTE Ihirn 9^CHM^ dil^Ent piodurti. 
ThasE pncluds not emh unirorme r«iar dBrnpEning lEnti Ihat cm Nds tmk5 hbm c«ErlHi*d 
VIEW. tEXIile arnvT pIpIIhe. uniror protcclivE Bear bdoeiml and chrankpl WEnpons. lirr 
p-PWrtkmEKStHParfchutts.hBh-Wth mpti|Enit^sfli!t6lit?i4.ar"J mvmn) MhEriticrhs. 
H(H(yEiT;r |1^ tyUtE induHiY <diin« prcnridE lbr» ii1n&yp|ivE *«r <rv‘ it 

pri>Ei‘^rnS lihf Cl'E [lAn|iijcltilv-CAmtHXSH propOi*l arE pul inw filiW IT lAigfi >E«"P rn if ihf 
Indi^i^ Ad* As ft: Ed IS (iKfl dfty-ft. 1h# iftduMit EfJI hE vhjWE W pilfrridE |h* p-ftAdliiJrit ItJlE 
(hai ADSw« Ir (0 WmkE Ihp U-S- lEimftiy. d»0ud!5 Tor l*rt perCErtt or IKalilA bftdiisny 
«!«• 


Must IekIiIf companlES da rwt pmtLicE salElv for 1hE milUdry, but rathpr as a campemevTt of 
thEir btoPEsai. Whdn U.S tftPE companiES arE iarcEd bo ck»b^ thE mllnanr is IdriEd bo ceIy on 
forsiEn tompariEa. to pnoMdE the Ibsms needed by diE armrd fcr DEE. Aaa nabooi ivebsoamE 
d^pEfydErvI un theEPodEracEsoTubheacountriEstocMhE and protEcI pur mikatY'. llrEis nub 
iTiErEly an economc isaue, bul abo a nahcrial SKuribv q-ue. 

Ecorumlcs lUl is at iha haan dF bhh siary gnnft assassnwiii. Banifadash aka-ady pays hs. 
wprkdrs Thd- lauiasi lua^s nr any apparal pnodLKar In. cha vacrld. Tha minimum vypfe For 
apparel cyorkars h Baugjadash Is 1 ] cafYii an hour. On tap aF that, Bangladadi hu a bn; 
hJstet^' oF UiUrkar abusa. Qiar iha last sti monihs, bcos o 1 TtuusarulE ot gamwin motkars haya 
taian to iha stnaats ard dubed on muhlplE otoislons oyar vya^ai and morkln; condNIerv. and 
mnJhlpla daabhs hava rHuhad. Ihio vbkciCE occurrEd bi iha midsb cd a 15 . partEnb iiiiija In 
cyEtHdaordErtaftar same appanH pmducafs annaunocdihoy vaEreoutclitgvEapisbvaonYJCh 
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ji- 20 to SO jwreent ti mirr tn st*v ‘'wmpefibvE^." 

The- letiftr ji is- kji new. n^e AFL-C 10 hai betonie se- Ijy tii^ 

trealmciit wuiken n Ihis. rBEon IhWI it hJ^ eitabliihEd Bhrw monitorrs [icee. i[> the 
muntrv. ThEir mast rKEnt rcpon lA^la dsIwirtEninE to uv thr Imt 4rid coooludEd dEiptE 
bnn^ under Q3P pctnlnn For labor rl^vb MkilatlDni ihat worher abuse *i ite vast garment 
reuhlng anas has ^na unchangtiil. Hv AFL CKI [orKludadchacrha dtJv thing, which had 
(hartged char che gQVcrnrwertr'f Itevlftf $«l^d the pr^blerw^ had h#eoin« even 

hWre ebMjrd ftwr tit«. 

TIvaa yie^rs. apa. (nci(ti or rhe HengladHhacparirid.tiplV(>4ih. which Si;sp! our at m^e than 
(wo hiii>w w^heh. wii wac^Ed bf risiti resJeing agein ie tiiene Encir* ies in+tr 
trouiltt t)D E Mandblill. Wortter CHcrplarids in 2000 bi? the samE as thrir are IdcIiy: EidrErrelv 
Idvh tviEESt tailurE to pay hvsee^ rdLEdl to pay DVErbirir arxJ rEhjsal tp pav PEnefits. tn/EiilE ro 
onuntry Kas a perTED labor aieoard, the prodili'tns Ih the BahJdadesh garmcrK scocdt are tar 
lar.ger and rTure aojralv (tar^aslbie chan any oitw apparal oroducdr In tha world whh rha 
esicepekin OkT China. 

Ih addeinn, nsoist ol Bangladef h's tabritis and tenlla and awaial cofnporicrvts am snurcad irom 
Ctiiiur. A cduntry rtiar hat. an enorituaus f rMe-r<.i>. ^bcldited tejtne and Appdral fecter. 3incie 
Che Kfebpl tr»!H bcBen, CHria. wliich hii intrrased its tEscrie e^pori mthiditt by dO perferfl ar 
ten billysn dnilipt ai>rpounoEd a new round c/ iilErnal subiiby proEcams eird effeot^Ely 
depreoialEit the Yuan hyKVEn pErcEfvS bvpeisinE rttathedKiininEUJ.. dollar, thiihaa 
caused China's bextlle and api^arel capons to BanplaclHh and other ccunrrlbs.iricludlnE the 
Uhhdd SratBE to itv-iicM In a studi^ dacllnlnp marlcH. Iha gevammant hai had nn 
reaction and CtdriHs onw aaain heio£ rewardwl Tea racing predpio-y s»pf IS gain wsdd 
rei^bet !*!«• Ht Ihe e^hse or its IrudinE pfldt^i und their wCirkeiS. And this duty Free 
ponDefTtForhri|jadEEliahdCvnb«>a dramatkcahy increases tfud reward. 

ThEtOoKli ccwnpecHivtrtyirdihrrHsnl Fortes. U. 5. ■oipSrWI.dridrEtB^Sto purse Ihesfi 
eppnrhinitiEE. When AvyfladEeH is able bo produce a pair cd lipuscs. LtsFV sclbsidized Chir'cee 
taibnc fiK S each, and thnsE trousers end up nn. the retail shebm idllnE Tar SM, the 
ersonupus and! luorathie praf h DpportLhnlcs for U.S. sellers Is Dbvlpus In addition, U.EL rctalcrs 
currtrvtly pay $1 bllioo a vaar In. duilBE bci nhu- U.S. TroasLiiy an apparal produces braegfu In 
Prsm Rangipdech and Cambodia. iFihie»coornri«ai‘4 anrarded Any ororereoc^iLChacsoe 
tiHiOn dc^lurs^ revenue wtl be bariSTerird TpOm the U.S Treasury ts those frmipeniesi This 
WDola create • cjowerful and mistounablE incerMwe tn morE additonal sounine to Chmc 


ritimsii Cipmi. ht1p^^wwH.ilv4nirciitaBpnni-bdoinV3BH^O^^/734iT.tMil 
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aiuntrm ^'ram the orcicrcncg and FTA arML 

Misbiir ChwmiA. I up in IjreenvKiDd kiuth Caralmt; mv mother worked her eirtire cveer 
3t 1he Greenwood MItb. Her hard work pad pff to ttie julnt ihot I wa: able Id Peoame the CEO 
c4 Mount Vurnon Mllli . That slDry -of Dpeuirbjnhv ard promisa has boon r^platriatt Ih sotth: dI 
[ha pconait E^ulons. cT shJs. adun^r^ IDr gAnarail^ru. U.$. mllb and dilw nunalagiurara 
thf ^Aar«icini ha«^ erenHiJfd 4 «mfI1y. mayilry and W|5«ard rmobiliiY TO Cjt U-5- 

wwke>i 

That ir&TY haf ai» riJiJtjYad Jfwnd rha ^id. Tba g.s Ni dddhdfd ^aadai awdw m 
*T(I ji0tilk<d to 55 eour'df Th-or^ (he ANOEWd. CAFTA NAFTA and Hj hi 
[TDEj-pmsi twD woir trade worth nepdv '5JO bdiioti tWarj hoi been eipbrnied nrrer the pie.1 
three detadei^ Mfilorq- trl wodters hawe beer> iifted out -oF poverttr bepiLDe of these prawran>e. 
HiSFAievcrr these pkr^ are UoreatEned by the proposab 10 EKler>d rnew preFerences 1 d 
B an^adashand Canthodla. 

With the recent removai of quotas, countnes- that heavtV subaictie their tediie eoiport SKtors, 
prantu- currenev n^arM>Jlatlon, pav ony the very Icrwcst wapes and In manv cases abuse thbr 
worloHS hava sun tnipcrTOrs Fkuk td choir stuiros . Slnco- 3DC4. Chiria has gainad 5l4 billon In 
rw^ appai'^l oitpom ^hilo Hangtad^h and Cambedia hjMfi inernas^ by on asTOnlphlng E3 
jJeroWI; ih tWIdrl trMillhef' ifiTO ortt 52 bilFd n, 

And [hbifcifiycha bapnniti^.Ur. Parvai, rha prvtidanrcd Hangladnsh Gamnann 
Man(;(«TOrfrtaniJEhi>oneriAw(Kiatlin IKMEAh iSeiOnlY-junnY Jhwet raii^<*et.S {d 
whether jiederemes one or anted . In JOfflt he [redirtedl^ that BonElsdrsh'sepporeleivurbs 
wotds nearhf tirlf wer frw- years atvi that adesh wotJd increase its Yrortilcnce try l.fl 
mlllon-. We see sotme pF this alreach' playirs nut; ErandihE duty Free acoess will anhr exacerbate 
the praUent. 

The denar cdur^ries (lawe been our preFerenoe ard FTfl pirtners. Ower the lait fme years., 
apparel mperts Irnnr the UFTA cnjidrics have Fallen 22 percent, the Andean eciuntriei are 
dciwri SO porcewt and cho AGQA. countrios are dawn 4G pi:ficnnt. Bingladosh and Cambddia 
tUMO primarily larjAiod chb pTOdupi ar^a? shot ilw prorvonen and TTA ppbniribt Ajpon in. 


’ “Oa^KlnliTvn llSUnh tnlh »3S'. nr^Asn ipiW. TOW 3b. fSit. 
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The U.S. lEKtllt Industrv. In b.rr, ha: lest ■TKirE' thtri iSD.'DdO |Dt». TradE a]«>£iab«>5 and Ihrlr 
mEmbEr CTmpBniE!- hB»E hap'd Frnm (hr rrmparna: iKit In ^ Mca atyJ tbp IMfEabfn 

trtd Eh^i iE unfertiWu^: wl ffut U 

Bdn^Udd:h vdGimbcdalihdEBCDunirlaEdrt^rwiAd p[4f«fianLdL IN; *iai coriHtEani 
EnnvE nf Pk- lai]|E;t D^mpans; tliEit uxuce In IhE WESlErn HEmlEphEra- and Ahlca. 

Tht ctimblnMlDn Qi1ciiiraDKlirurlh,i t'jk ■a^raidE.iubEkliiud Fabrklram China anda i/anstiar 
of HIE blllnn dnllar: n duties hrom tbE U.S. TrEasHV Id reialEr: and ImparlEr: wIR bE 
ImpaMbk tp ^nnrE. Virtualhr Evaiy bnblE an4 appml IrBdr aiiprlElinn lEpETt; Iha hhie 
th"^ Ibp ihfpi snd i" lhi«E (.■■*■ (OvnfllEl b W IM'J# - (hET |hip J_1 

hiiEnn flu manna taar ep iha LJ.i. ^ nhac j^rancing piadaiitfw u nhdEd iwo cauni/iaE ‘Mil 
ddElmate Iht torblc and appaidl nclor: HviniEbDut Ehp Incc' bade and trade prEftfEnce anza;. 

For InEPintw, uxopn [roiiw Impeni li nba lar.g«i ^ahie llnp tar iFanv ci iha pratardncd 
DCfjmrkv b Bap^adEEh MErc- tn bt erantEd djtv Fiee kie;; thb line It Mould EriKh all 
nDn^KlItaHi |i.E. allp‘ElErEn[EEDunt'v campEHianl. 

Tn dl# EHTtE ;En;e nhElr eIze. BardladeEh and -Cvnbodla t«l»v thrtE- b(*>H a; rriiKh 
apprEldE Honduras, tbrlarGEitCAFTA 
p™ liriies nH<b ■^ppi'rH » 
thfi dnclra AiGM and ihinaan 

tETPH a: ijiutb ».Hani jmp, J hf.u.s. 

martEt 

The otmEEquEtKE; od Euch a biltt -should 

hEEBiEhrfv™n;idsi^d: lEitfc-and 
BppPElTnFxdKlti-inuin tP» 

CAFTA/AnddaiVnAFTA.rpglan dinpIbTS 
ncadv 1.5 nncnillhinMarloefEandthc 
Elfcct[rfthrGMlnEhuivlTd;of thsniHrdbrrfthaEE YhmrPEr; out ufthEr Job; Mould lurttw 
dEltabl|lWthErEpH\ dur|T^ H EimE ni W*lCb 'ZEVEnl atlfi-U.Si EinororbEnb-BtaEUlElIinEand 
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lni7iea:lnE iKdr rvlIuEnDe In the WeuErn HefnIsphErc. 

Ir« Mrka. Ihe Eli^inSlitri ih*. snd eppuiEl lE rtw hi wme tir thE Ptwrrtl, ii^l 
vuInrr-jtfE- nninb'iEi.Dn EBilh vwuM tE*EVBrHJ pFg ilBCEdE pF E fforfo (o- hrlp Bru>v 
ECCHirmir-sIty bi -pn E*fEfliv? pf eFetepoe p'OGr-iPn. wnOd bt drstrujcd ^nd fl mEani- 

(He ctmTu^ion dF Ibfive iciIe manuFacluHnE thv oantmEril and wmld CDnriEf>in fiSnca ba 
conbnuE ai- an aiikulturaJ and rrn mabErial raiPurDE probucEr. 

In (he UJh, hipndnt^ed rh^utandE nrK>EilE^Fk<i-E.i^uk]la!4lhElri^ jhdpl^ntf^ndfEih^ 

fv^pl 5op(he«l ¥-0uld ^IME- 1(1 IjA, i wmJe rhw has pntnideoe (oyEf 1,1 W 

wOi'l*Tii^h ((jrKijWiniwf wags t anil (lEnEnts -^Aild tkifE tFiE pnen'^plsynierti r^ie.wKith 

N( d® pETftdlll [hii ysSf, ¥l|* ifcpocFEt- 

In all Ehpsp place;, Irpm Hahl to Lcutha id Lima cp Lan SaKiadnr td Trbn, Georgia, ilvro ana- ^ 

|Dba EP rc^ilaDC; ;hp:p |pb:. 

Civ«n Iha [tmiequEnra^ (He aubcrmmitlEE mini earefulhr itudy and analyrr iti eiptoi:. K 
nnurt EK9i^ir>E LHe Impart nut mly nn rtre IL&. bEoebla manuFactunnE ;Ertar but rx^ tr-adr 
pr^tEfEnoE count nai, ^lAparli^i and<]bneecciunbiE],a; wall. lr>con;idErratraclEprEF«fEncE 
rEFcnrv LHe ;ubiibmniittEE' nEEdi be undEr;tji>] that broart btunoES' be IradE pnelEiEncE iuIh 
!>' Rw iiYdyshan eF la^E [ibi^pEbbHE bccrrlJlE: atbEia ihE plaidnE 'flEkl Inr all EtpokEi^ of b«(blE 
and apparcL ThErdarE, the- Impact rin FTA partners tfixl ate ntaltx EkportErs musb be Intdtjcicd 
and bhEir wkES must be ItEani rtirlnE the Ccmmlbtee's dEllburatkins. 

Soluhns: 

Wbh regard id brada pnarffunDK,, Copgias^ mart pass an Andun crada pnabaiorva axTamiDD 
Immadiaialir. Tha Andaan brada prararance acb ii abxui be a^iplra, CungrasiE Iul ecI n« 
auEhorlzAd an aKiarvaDn d1 tKs Imfonanr fuiogratin, atkd trad^ 1; alr-aad/^ laming ihd raglon 
Paring thdea paniciJ^rly diNkuIr llm^e, (Ortipaniai CAnnnr dja^arab-^ unrl^r i^riir^n jinny r j,gai‘dlng 
whartiar bh arj gdir^ rp btau j id duriys. pr nr>[. Iti^ (jpniiixhrg. rialay mgjnt. (hai 
comihjnies **6 ncin n^iUrtfl re onher £(ib*inri«, ininding Chid*. b«*iJW mer (*o dot kdcmi 
wheL'h^r I'M CengnfM wiU Esldrel thSM b^nebib], VJr Sbnofiglf bhe CdfrtrmiUM 1b pt'rt'd 
irnriwdisbEhi'bu^te'tdll'^srber^FJlsHnd pTsenrE iNstr-arde-indbhE mdnir AmErkPn«id 
AnrlEHniohb Ihrt dupend ilnib 

2) Tha Uggeii poslbha Impabi thab ttia Ccinnmlbrad ldijU haw Dfi Ud^ bcatla [runL^actudng 
AEDA, bha CAFTA/hlAFTA/AEDA faglen anden BanaladaJi arvd Gunhedla ^ptJd ba be laha 
acilDn agjinsi China. CTniria amplDys. ntDra OraeECisiAbSidiBSEaEuppon hstaaciaand apparel 
(apipn, manlpMlaras Ibt curraMM Id gain nn nipDrt adtancaga, and, aetardlng re ih j U.E. 
g(MCrWdnr, inmrpidbl n mhQde «f erf n pbM iblf ilagni, (^1(11^ 4-4(5 id« in Augubb. In 
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a[fd«lDn, cfiV Ihc- pKl vtar, IHvu Ka& Increaud Its tcHtfe- CKport subsidies bv 40% cr ben 
UllDn dGHars In vlQiatiiiin nr Its ccmmltmant tci slid' la->0 Mt st» dng.aBn ^ pncn’ocTiooisi atsIMv. 

As a nsulf tit ICS ^iKtrimDnt's uitefVEntlan Into ma bcctlto enpHts , China has disadvaotagad 
M^ryn^pcb^iClIfjrdafViaii^ Apppnirig. (pantry In Ck'^rih^p^ctHi^Viaai^.af 

qubbiS' 4rid l-sdEgupicjs hbwt been rtrr^TW5< China h«J ir^r™>#d hi shire Of (ha U.S, lanbla and 
appval marhrt In?ii 17 jrarcent tes a naw hi^ ^ 4S percanl in 4ufust. Its tantia and apparal 
CMprsrts ha¥ialn[7ieasadby Sl7 hllbon. 

TNi er^rmnui sirpE has nrst been isrslatadlPtEiqiles and apparel dvnasemanutaaturad 
aoHprsrts over the lad hve years bn the ULS. have marc thari dautslcd as nunu eontirtacs Hid 
IrterMBK Ice pr^ dacary ds^finrT pcsklK. Ttsc CQEt srs Amer lea's ivnrlBrs has bodfi arcinrviDus - 
owordinB tfw«oii*enk (ejMwn.ntiiisrttiiru 5. moiMMtufioi pots h^i^ b**rti«i dse"«uh 
arvd enjr aeurhrV's aaniitmic swerasrnv e rspw (hraatened as trilhnns aF rfelars aF US. (oeahh 
hiave been transfer red ovafsaas^ In mvapinions aoeafthe mrist pciVErfid steps that this 
CammntceanddcaloecvibehariaFpjrcnnlrECDLnrtrvarideurcrsLrYtrlES fuluno' wnuld be- bo 
bdgjrs tn hdd China aceoumabld Ipr lb; piedaipty pcUppL 

I'J A Firul soltnlpn Is that thd .^vctrvnnnt thPiiJd dm rruire to support tnanufaeburrig. A; jobs 
hj^O boon bloeding OotfiFchis sotaot. Otn noripn ha; been losing rhb nnoH prodbPiltio, hK^y 
paid arid value-added wtrlsan ni pur anunrmy. This dtsas nPL hsva In (>e. Whia Othar 
advan[:ed eannoniies sudi as tjarmariY maintari a mbf^st ntanuFaelurinp sectrir l^anrisrVi' 
mHiuFaeturinp sedrs' aconunts licr 15 percefYl tit Hs GDP, while she U.S. share Pus mw f alen m 
13 pdfunti, nur ecLmtry'E tax, nyasairiMvt and iradn ppIklBS hava- dtsenura^Kl the dtfshprlitg d 
iviii0i*ii {rf U.E- job;, I yru# [hb -COtsiminfe CO (tbOW rtf* Inttrtiivos CS hbria. MjhvToctb-'ing 
iphs track 1p pur oaunCry and rastnre nur tnvilrv's -etnrKimic arid fhcal heallh 

CondoirCn; 

Whan crSMblbS mf ono « unjeiy In chi; (wavtcv -And in ih# fyoforKneo (ognCdbi |[ chpi Chi; 
popoial ■atdurdS those wty pcKtkes Ihd m? find ubhCFrarV in our cotAilry . h renrif da Cha 
loviast CDmmDn danamiratur at any prAe.. whelFtar thmuEh ll•aEal sultsiihav ourrancy 
mHilpulabcri or abusnre laPur pr-Kbccs. tt scrvls a mess w f o the trade pr cFarancc anunlrlcs 
andoarFTAiunndrE tharplavinjby'tbB rulKdonE nptworti and thaarHTimlbndntEthai uva 
hjvf mode Ooer (h* d««lb5 le ih«tin noli pnd void, q ;ond; 0 M U-E- 

t^muFadi^ar s that Cha bast thkif Cd- do is Hnae fvf plants. Fire -jinur war kForor drd rriave 
overseas becarjoe (ha U.S. xoriranimant is lorue' raamnutbed to manuFartunnp In the Ui. 

Mister Chohmeneod man^tws>nf dieCnnvnrlJlEe. Ida not halierra-thBta sincle ‘U.Si. otiizar' 
supprsrts jeopardizmE anather ULS.. |nt. In parPoular, we shetAd rvat be abairdaninp 
manuFactufln^jDtssuihdiitha President, Fadoral Hdsarw Chairman Bisn Bdmanhn, Fanriar 
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Chalmian PauJ Vckkar Mtd soarci of accuumlst haiv £uj Ihan tha oniy fbr Ihc tD 
bttfrtis^mper h uwi'enhuiiry lopKMluce moi't Pnd fj[»n i*iri pw(nss*i ii 
Da[Tvlet«fy cmintErtothat impartard rrinsaRe' SevEntv 'IhK' percEnt of U iu tEKblE Eii^iartSKa 
(p thd tradn pmlofdfvd Uijncrie^ - pw tnn Ulllon ^Plars. y»ar - and Thi; yilll d 

dE^hkndl ta much cl lJiM.buiinEi5. 

t aliD dp Tint tkimk we should abandon free liadE and prrfsrEnPE praEra>n partnan pi ardar 
icrnwardcpuntnasitut barDtvpafy thBlrwcirbar^cf'on^pE In prEdatnrvarid Bagal suhikty 
Ini(«ad. I belief iNvi iihouH De r«uiiht ou' on «niv:ihA a 
futurE for tha U.S. worker, ai wall -as the mllbans cl workers in the prabarerice and free trade 
araac. 

Thjrtb ytHi and ■ wHil b^ piaawd is answer youf qi*frisrF. 
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^vernbcr 


The- Chjrleb Hifigfl 
Tlu- Horcirjbla Davo- Giir^ 
the- Hcrorjbit IiindEr tewiri 
The- Hwioi-dye Kemi< 1 fir-Khc 
Camruirtw ciit VJitfi and Mum 
Sutoamrbvitee an T^de 
U.5. Hdusey (iEprEiEntilivn 
iqOQ L4n£K4fih H(iv^ QuIldiFf 
Washir^nn D.Q 3D5iS 

iphjar Mfimb^rf efl CDibvnhCM': 

As 43 nafHoseniaEhia gnoiips Eront iradn prclBrfinLd- codnEdK and had- trade- araat, ui-a are 
virhing lu ^prnst udr npptKnidn td a (bmptiul ilvr has bun madd tq nniw lanlte diib|r 
btiwuw 10 Bjrtgjadesh end cen^die d^ part er ^eur revitP- of irede ewrer^ nt# rules. 

In rur oduntriav- tha CLmant iradd praldrano- and read- trade ridds. haac crcaidd Jpba. Her rvarle 
(iw miHem leipiie araj appenti b«ri m <)ur tiMniries, As a f«Mh ef (tie i^KjrUhe U ■* 
Con^iess h*!. djne [hu laa ihr« (i««ies. sur wfrKers fb»ae seen theb lrv« UHed fnirtn 
prjyertir in sdne sH pnoreit envilries an Eprlh In tui»i. 1t^ EKlEreisn of ttieiE dutir hee 
benedts in trade prelEieniE and FrEE -trade alea^ havE crealed n>s|C)r induelries -that novr 
prc^ldE erunal eii»amlc St abikev In iTianv areaa arnuryd she werld slat are- Important SD the 
UriMdd SiaCES. Thue areas bKlude Atrka, -the Ccndral Amcflcari and Caribbean mentnee 
(Ifuluding Haiiljs the A/idsufi eturieirlec aeid ilv- lutlenp of iha Middle Faes. 

The- trade programs that Oaftpreu tufi ereatEd prndeoE swa wav trade wnli the United States In 
Ednltbs and appatdl that tatale imid- than $3D blllen a vur. These preprann ward tareitille 
ddibgtargd itf (he Cengress flew (njre> AiVf adjimmenae tq ihg hadt ruHe rhjn gflum 
these pfi>gr 4 irij need iflbedeneduHTevrduiated end studied, iniunlcyer.prflpflielj thin imiMei 
dnrelppini! -end -iflJTier able EttnamiES tnMprrxFurE-T-stBihpphk resulbvinckxlinilarBrsPEle 
|pb li»sn arid ecpnomic and polibci^ initabiktv. That is why -htit proposed ehanpES to 1h«e- 
programi. must be- tharni/ghlv sbudied ard arialviEd. 

LkI Apy, opot^poTimpo'tErs. 'EiBiletsansinGO'sp'opDied nevr b-adr prE^EPorstDr 
Bamjadeibi and Csmbadia. Speeditalhr thE)r proposEd that thESE tunD Dauntnn should reeeniE 
duty frEE acuu tp the US^ irerket For tEHtlle ard apparel prpduetv Ineludliij; sho» produn 
caiapprict that aur eapon ipdustrds depend upon In a letter actompaneing their proppsaL. 
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they ndEd tturt ther prnpDul wp: the rE:ult of 'sEveypI VEar^ diKuuJpra and hard imirk' 
and thad ttKrprdpDsal will ''prcH^E the- succEs:E:pfojTEntphaHrams‘' and InjHrtkulard^Ed 
a dEcllnE n Imp^s froiri Sub-Saharah Afrka aa a reason tn act. 

In iSr (*tEr iNit df Ihe (rKl* t4uEt^^Ej E' tr<T tradt pi'-Irt'S- 

(lii^ -ippi^jiifh *■ flsk*d Ihfli thij ih#iYi. firthyr M 4nv **M 

4 frdm iity Iht 40 irsOy pii*4Eh(rtcf * f Fit* iirtt Ihduding Vjfr 

SlJYpsri Alrtf In Fdrl. juJl (liE -OpplKitE ii the eftW- Thil priip^l kup;. tavMd cn^neKiu] 
wnterh in ™i eountiiei hetausE ef the de*Ejwiien ii wuuid £S«ie la aui teitSe end eppeiH 
setifrs end our eoentHries. 

SlfKC tha proposal eeas rrdPo public wt have b«n told by nurt^ of the tar^ut coenpanln that 
sotafoe gnods In Atrka and thn Westorn Homlsphorc ihat thay wll mowa thetr snurdn^ to 
Bart^ladcth and Carribodia if ihls proposal Iborornes laa^. 

The mstnisiimplE h«xttikj. O^idadEsh End Cnmlreda are nlfetidv arntjin the krreit 
priced pr ndircEei in the world, llrrier the imporlEr proposBl, inToiers srd retwlen wwdd epI 
an immediate saergs- nf riparhf ore bilkri dolan « yop' thrombi the renroval of d jCIej ard thii 
ntamber would nnlvErowwilhEVETordertrarB-tErtEtJf'tmlhc-prErerEnce and FTAcpuntr^ 

□ycrchblasclltwyMTS, Bangladesh and Gamtiiullaoaunbdds hava bull: largo and 
compdchlbO appard sdcaorc by caking marhaeshara andlkUElnKElrnmcradtopralaranLoand 
rjiH trade areas, ^nse- 3IHM, apqianel Imports Irorn Barpgtadesh end Camboda haiw Inr/eased 
by CS pencGfo, an«ndt/riduilntraa»EhatEatah$3.t blHorYddHare. These two ooiinc/leE today 
eiopdn Elecinribt jsmLich.asche AjGQA region Lomblned and mwhetlnvsjt mudies Haiti. Ac 
Che eaeiria time, China has nurv chan dpublad Its apperoleivKins to ilio United Staiec. 

The dotiPT [cxrrljiEslDrthsErawth have- laisehr been thepreheretyoEPPuntnesand F-TAswbeetr 
eKparts have dropped by S^.3 t^lllDn, a deelrie of it perberE, since £{K!u. WE have already Est 
Ivindteeb trl thousands of IrreplaceahlE IekIiIe arud apparel |Dte^ In the top three catecones 
that the preJererKEenuntrweKpKirl leotton and man-niade ttber trousers and knit shirtsi, 
BdrgladEsh and Carnbndia heye ncreised their exporta. by 154 percere wttle nur exports heue 
dropped 4D pertent. 

The Chairman of thn BiaiYglad^h Carmgm Wurkeyi Uniyn pr^ipned last year (hai Barigladinh, 
pyfrA -jirhaur larererenc^ would npady TtiplE it! wdrtdwidy ppfS^rpl dunr |ha npit tix^ 

and add ] A lydllon }4bE. 

Given thesE sterttrf; sterlsbos.. we are rcnvlnced that EKtEndlng ncwduryberielrfstaeourYtrKa 
that already (ume brRE ancf Rrowiro apparel export sectors would threaten the llwEllhoods cf 
miore thane ntllllondf nur te^cblearid apparel wtirkerv Trade stadlsticsolcarivdefrKinst'ate 
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thst ilHM' countries jrc it the ctpcriw of rcgjcos ttut the GunRress has clcirlv 

lndcsnaddas«fVBspHdal^i£tinc«. PratamviM pro^airuard daslgnad tohalp cpuniriH 
^ith ^iruga'^ b«ome htoiif comistiicfie, nw re fc)o« ih&w thji 

hdve ISrfit. if ^ind -tOrthp^rtiw S«Le"^. 

Wjk lyge VM h^lp (h^i n(i;irly mllpn ih^r bHin^n; fp. mpnY pt 

■Sui wW k<"i (jf trWt ItMt "iSuli) rt,r(h6r ■£*rXfinti‘«e IrSde ih t 

heis^ful ntcpuMries. 

Sihoereljf, 

AFPICA: 

AhlunCcdiHtahdTBKiMc Induurhs Fadpratlon iACTIFI 
Betswana: t^HpcFtcrs AuwlahDn of Bcfswana 
Ecfpt: AleKsndr^ CrAton 

Ell-»o?Di*: reiflilt-^idCdtrWhtMdnuffctur^ AiMJciitifln 
Kpnyia: KartyA AfCW'pl I'^vuracil^ri: and FipCHlBrt A^VP<l^ri(ui 
Kdhva. Kiifv^ AsHidat^neitManutictuiieFSlKAM^ 

' lEscdho: Le^tnnTeitileandClothirAlndLKtilES ILltll- 

- MsdsGai^ar: GraupementdiesCnlerprisEsfranchesef ParteriiirE] ISCFP^ 

- h/kiEBmli4L>E: 09l1^^ji4ciHlfH'ln IVfd;iaiTi<tiqii#i^AM) 

- hUa^i: ^rnwvi and rAdllnMahLdarturpr; As^adnlipri 
Murltlus^ Eipon Pr-Dcassrig Zand MEPOatkih 
Namibia: Na«nlblan MrufatxurErs AsioKlabDri{NIWl4| 
ionilhA^ca: ^auth 4fri0Bn Teiti>e f Ederatcn 

- Soulh^Mti: Codtttr SduCh Wrkfl 

- Sdiirh Atilci- Ewon Council tff che Cinching induHiV 
SLidan: Sulaci Cntnvi Cdniiaarvf 


Eumziland: tvdazlland Cetton Bcord 
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- Taiu^nla: Tanuni-a A^saclalton 

- Tanzania; TsitHnta Cotton Board 

- UE^rida: Uasnd? GinrfcCTE jrsd Fnporters Asiocistion 

- Ugarida: Cottoni DevalopHnanL Organization 

- Uganda; Uganda Taictilas and Garrwnt Manufacturers ALSociation 
* Zambia" Zambia Textile Manufacturers Aisocialicin 

T Zimbatvrr: Hatipnal 0>tton Council 
THe thihitaker Gtciuii 
Africa Council on Trade 

CErJTRftL AMERICA and tlw mRRIBEAM REGION 

Costa Rica' Camera Textile Costarruense 

[Dominican Beittiblic: As&!>ciacion [>Dminda da Zonas Frances 

El Salvfldoir: Camflra dt l!R. InduslriaTcKtil^ de ConFpccion dc fl Solvndor 

Guatemala; CotnisItMi de la Industria de Vestuarlo vTe;itiles (V^EETTEX) 

ttaitl. Association [>es Industries D'HalO [aChH) 

Kondurasr Asociacion Hondurena de Maqniladores 

AWDEAW REQiaM: 

ColoiTihia" Asodacion Colombiana de Producloras Textiles (ASCOCTCXI Itent.f 
Ecvadpr: Awciacidndo indusMales Textiles del Eevador (AITB^ 

Peru: Comite Textil -5.11.1. 
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Mexico: Calmara National de la Industria TertM de Mesko [CANAINfTENI 


UMITTP STATES: 

American hber Manufacturers Association (AFMA^ 

American ManufacturIng Trade Action Coalition fAMTAC) 

Natiana I Cotton Council (NCC) 

Natioru I Council of Textile Origanizatkins [NCTO^ 

National Textfle Association (ifTAj 

S^wn Product ond Equipment Suppiieri of the AmeriMi (&PESAf 
united 5tSt« induitrlal Fatrici Institute (U5IFI) 

Workers Unrted, a memtwrof Serwe Employees Intetnatlonal Un«on (SEIU) 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL O’BRIEN, VICE PRESIDENT OF POLICY 
AND ADVOCACY, OXFAM AMERICA 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Thank you Chairman Levin, Representative 
Brady, Members of the Subcommittee. 

I am Paul O’Brien. I am the vice president for policy and advo- 
cacy at Oxfam America. I want to say we’re very grateful for these 
hearings and for the depth of the discussion. 

We in particular agree with the recommendations of Representa- 
tive McDermott and thank you very much for them this morning. 
Oxfam America: we have 14 affiliates around the world working in 
a hundred countries. We’re an aid organization, but we don’t think 
that the answer to global poverty problems is aid. We think trade 
is far more important. If you increased global trade by one percent 
it would be more than two and a half times the global aid budget. 
It’s far more significant. 

What we really need to see is bringing aid and trade together in 
a coherent global development strategy from the United States, 
which is always going to be the leader on this front, but could do 
far more to fulfill its potential. It doesn’t make sense that we give 
Cambodia one dollar in aid for every seven dollars we charge them 
in trade. It doesn’t make sense that we are charging Bangladesh 
$500 million in 2008 on $3.3 billion of exports, while at the same 
time we’re charging less to the United Kingdom on over $50 billion 
of exports. 
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We have got to bring some greater coherence to our global devel- 
opment strategies. We are going to make three recommendations to 
you, which hopefully will be consistent with other things you’ve 
heard this morning. One, expand program and product coverage. 
Two, establish a single, unified program. Make it simpler. Make it 
more predictable. Three, bring our trade and aid policies together, 
particularly in trade capacity building under a global development 
strategy. 

Let me say a few more words about each of those. We need to 
expand our program and product coverage. Why? Because we have 
still a billion people living in poverty, and a global financial crisis 
that put a hundred million more of them into poverty. LDCs make 
up less than one percent of global trade; and imports from LDCs 
in total are half a percent of U.S. non-oil imports to the United 
States. That’s why we need duty free, quota free access for all 
LDCs. 

On products, when we exclude the key exports that help these 
countries lift themselves out of poverty, we are undermining our 
global efforts at sustainable development. If we take textiles and 
apparel out of duty-free, quota-free access, and they are the key in- 
dustries in places like Cambodia, as you heard from the minister, 
we are undermining our longer term development goals there. The 
same with peanuts, sugar and dairy products under the AGOA 
agreement. 

Our second recommendation is to create a single, unified pro- 
gram with simpler rules and predictability. If we really want trade 
to drive sustainable growth overseas and we see sustainable 
growth as the key to long-term development, we have to think 
about the customers that we have on the ground. Instead of one 
unified program now, we have ad hoc solutions to specific problems, 
developed at different times for different reasons. We don’t have a 
simple set of rules, and from the customer’s perspective, it’s just 
too confusing to work with. 

Because our programs aren’t as predictable as they could be, 
businesses, the people we want to make use of these, can’t plan 
around them. They’re not sure if they’re going to be there in time. 
We need, in our legislation, to make a home for preferences in our 
trade policies. Until we get that legislation, and we believe this 
committee is going to be key to that, we need to make sure that 
the GSP and the Andean programs which are going to be coming 
up next month are renewed for a predictable period of time. We 
recommend five years at Oxfam. 

Third, we need to link trade and aid. I spent the last couple of 
years working on U.S. aid policy. We are by far the global leader 
in aid. We spend one in every four dollars globally, but we are 
underperforming in terms of what we could do to help lift people 
out of poverty, and that’s why we’re a part of the modernizing for- 
eign assistance network to try and make our aid more effective for 
global development. But we face many of the same challenges in 
the trade world. 

There are 15 different agencies that are doing trade capacity 
building. That’s just not an efficient use of resources. People are 
trying to coordinate. There are interagency discussions, but nobody 
is really in charge; and it isn’t part of an overall global develop- 
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ment strategy. If we don’t do this, we are not going to be able to 
help the countries that need the help most. It’s a problem that 12 
of the 38 countries in AGOA aren’t using this program. 

Why? Because they lack the physical and administrative infra- 
structure to avail of trade preference opportunities. So we urge this 
committee to work with the appropriations committee and the for- 
eign affairs authorization committee to give us, the United States, 
a global development strategy that brings these things together. As 
I was listening to the minister from Cambodia I was struck by how 
stark this reality is. As he mentioned, their garment sector is in 
crisis. They’ve lost 63,000 jobs. 

Many of those jobs are for women. Many of them come from rural 
areas. We estimate it’s around 90 percent. The fear is that many 
of them are going to go into the sex industry. At the same time 
that that’s happening, one-third of our aid dollars to Cambodia are 
going to protect HIV AIDS. So we can either address the symptom 
through our aid work, or we can get at the underlying cause by 
keeping those women in the jobs that we tried to help them with, 
with our preference programs. 

Whatever we do, we should have a coherent plan. We shouldn’t 
be creating one problem with one of our policies and trying to solve 
it with another one. We need to bring these together. Thank you 
for the opportunity to share these three sets of recommendations 
with you to expand program and product coverage, to make sure 
we have a simpler program with more predictability; and, ulti- 
mately, to bring our trade and aid policies together. 

We look forward to working with you as we hope you try to ad- 
dress these problems going forward. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Brien follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Paul O’Brien, Vice President of Policy and 
Advocacy, Oxfam America 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, Representative Brady and Members of the Sub- 
committee. I am Paul O’Brien, Vice President of Policy and Advocacy for Oxfam 
America. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the important matter 
of trade preference programs and international development. Oxfam appreciates the 
subcommittee’s initiative to take a comprehensive review of existing programs and 
to consider how they have been working and how they can be improved. 

Oxfam America is an international development and humanitarian relief agency 
working for lasting solutions to poverty, hunger and social injustice. We are part 
of a confederation of 14 Oxfam organizations working together in nearly 100 coun- 
tries around the globe. 

Oxfam believes that trade can be an engine for development and poverty reduc- 
tion as long as the rules of trade work to benefit poor people and developing coun- 
tries. Well-functioning trade has the potential to lift millions of people out of pov- 
erty. To ensure that trade does work for development, U.S. trade policy should hold 
sustainable economic development as a core objective in order to help improve liveli- 
hoods and reduce poverty in developing countries. Likewise, U.S. trade and develop- 
ment policies should be harmonized so that they may bolster each other and build 
synergies rather than compete against one another. U.S. trade preference programs 
are an important part of our trade agenda that can help achieve these outcomes. 

I would like to talk briefly about why trade preference programs are important, 
provide a few examples of the strengths and weaknesses of existing programs, and 
suggest how these programs can be improved to better foster development. Oxfam 
believes that U.S. preference programs should be improved by: 

1. Expanding program coverage to benefit all the world’s poorest countries, at 
a minimum those defined as least-developed countries (LDCs) by the United 
Nations (UN); 
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2. Establishing a single, unified program with simplified rules in order to facili- 
tate greater utilization amongst countries and products; and 

3. Linking preference programs with foreign assistance in order to help these 
countries to better take advantage of trade opportunities. 

I. Trade, preference programs, and development 

Poverty, hunger, disease and lack of economic opportunity in developing countries 
are a human tragedy that is now magnified by the global economic crisis. Even as 
the global economy begins to recover, developing countries continue to face increased 
hardships with mounting food insecurity and soaring unemployment. Improving 
U.S. preference programs to be more inclusive, accessible, reliable and easy to use 
can aid in their recovery and growth. 

Globally, between 73 and 103 million more people will remain poor or fall into 
extreme poverty (defined as living on less than $1.25 per day) in 2009. ^ The major- 
ity of this hardship will be felt in East and South Asia, with between 56 and 80 
million people likely to be affected. The crisis is estimated to push into poverty as 
many as 16 million more people in Africa and another 4 million in Latin America 
and the Caribbean this year.^ The World Bank predicts that by the end of 2010, 
the crisis will push an additional 90 million people into extreme poverty,^ and an- 
other 120 million will fall below the poverty line of $2 per day.^ 

At the same time, dramatic shortfalls in developing country financing are reported 
in core areas for development such as education, health, infrastructure, and social 
protection. Eurther, global export market demand for low-income countries has de- 
clined 5 to 10 percent in volume terms this year alone, and merchandise exports 
from these countries are anticipated to drop by 14.4 percent in 2009, compared with 
a 22.2 percent rise in 2008.® Total U.S. imports from LDCs have fallen by 45 per- 
cent, with non-oil imports falling 12 percent.® Private capital flows ^ and remit- 
tances ® to developing countries are projected to continue to decline as well. 

Yet LDCs like Cambodia and Nepal, which have already been hit very hard by 
the crisis, face the added burden of higher tariffs in the United States. They do not 
benefit from existing preference programs because most of the products they export 
are excluded. Consider the situation of Cambodia, for example. Over the last year, 
U.S. demand for clothing has dropped and Cambodia’s exports to the United States 
have fallen 23.6 percent from January to mid June this year alone.® This has led 
to the loss of an estimated 70,000 garment factory jobs in the country,^® primarily 
affecting women from poor rural areas, since the onset of the global financial crisis 
in 2008. Anecdotal evidence shows these job losses in the garment industry have 
heightened the precariousness of job security and wages in the industry and reduced 
internal remittances to poor families in rural areas, hindering Cambodia’s poverty 
reduction efforts.^^^ 

Expanding U.S. market access for exports from the world’s poorest countries, in- 
cluding Cambodia, Bangladesh and Nepal, can help mitigate the impacts of the glob- 
al economic crisis, spur broad-based economic growth and make progress towards 
poverty reduction in urban and rural areas. For more than three decades, U.S. trade 
preference programs have been one important way that U.S. trade policy has helped 
to promote development through export expansion and product diversification. While 
some changes to programs have been made over the years, limitations remain that 
keep them underutilized, particularly by some of the poorest countries. 


1 United Nations, World Economic Situation and Prospects 2009, Update as of mid-2009, Jan- 
uary 2009. 

2 Ibid. 

EWorld Bank. “Financial Crisis Facts and Figures,” http://www.worldbank.org/financialcrisis/ 
bankinitiatives.htm. 

'^Shaohua Chen and Martin Ravallion, “The Impact of the Global Financial Crisis on the 
World’s Poorest,” 30 April 2009, accessible at: http://www.voxeu.org/index.php?q=node/3520. 

® “Protecting Progress: The Challenge Facing Low-Income Countries in the Global Recession,” 
Background paper prepared by World Bank Group staff for the G— 20 Leaders’ Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, USA, September 24-25, 2009. 

®USITC, 2009, accessible at: www.usitc.gov. 

2 Massimiliano Cali, Isabella Massa and Dirk Willem te Velde, “The Global Financial Crisis: 
Financial Flows to Developing Countries Set to Fall by One Quarter,” Overseas Development 
Institute, November 2008. 

® “Remittance Flows to Developing Countries to Decline by 7.3% in 2009, Predicts World 
Bank,” Updated estimates released at July 13—14 International Diaspora and Development Con- 
ference, Press Release No. 2010/024/DEC, July 13, 2009. 

® Xinhua News Service, June 16, 2009. 

Phnom Penh Post, “Recession Threatens Families,” 8/26/09. 

Public Forum on the Impact of the Global Economic Downturn and Need for Policy Re- 
sponses, Cambodia-Japan Cooperation Center, Phnom Penh, Cambodia, July 14, 2009. 
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II. Strengths and weaknesses of existing preferenee programs 

A GAO review of U.S. trade preference programs in 2007-8 provided some impor- 
tant insights into the effectiveness of these proCTams. Oxfam’s experience concurs 
with much of the GAO findings. I would like to highlight a few aspects we consider 
most important regarding the success of increased market access, hut likewise the 
poor performance in the areas of utilization, accessibility, and assistance for trade 
capacity building. 

Market Access 

U.S. preference programs have provided increased market access for developing 
countries, which has stimulated economic growth in manufacturing and agriculture 
sectors and increased employment opportunities where there are few alternatives, 
particularly for women. U.S. imports under preference programs represent about 6 
percent of total U.S. imports of goods. While our overall imports from developing 
countries have been steadily increasing in value, particularly since 2000, imports 
through preference programs have been expanding at a faster rate. In general, we 
can affirm that U.S. preference programs have been effective in expanding devel- 
oping country exports. 

Utilization 

Missing their full potential, the benefits of U.S. preference programs to developing 
countries have been underutilized, especially among LDCs. The reasons are multi- 
faceted, but essentially, programs do not cover the main products LDCs export and 
can be difficult to use. The rules are complex, difficult to comply with and can be 
subject to interpretation or change. Most trade preference programs are temporary 
and are granted ever shorter duration periods, requiring Congressional renewal fre- 
quently. In recent years, expiring trade preference programs have been extended for 
very short periods — two years or less. This creates uncertainty and undermines the 
ability of businesses and governments to plan and make investments. 

Imports through preference programs are still concentrated disproportionately 
among middle-income countries, as existing programs have not accelerated exports 
from many LDCs, particularly in economic sectors that generate employment for 
people living in poverty. Of the 46 countries designated as LDCs, 34 barely used 
U.S. preferences in 2006. Ten countries account for 75 percent of all preference im- 
ports and over 50 percent of these are fuel imports concentrated in a few countries. 
In 2006, LDCs represented only 17 percent of imports under trade preferences, and 
of these, a large portion was concentrated in three oil-exporting countries: Angola, 
Chad, and Equatorial Guinea. It is a major shortcoming of existing trade preference 
programs that they exclude key exports from poor countries. Further, poor countries 
face supply-side constraints that programs cannot address unless a clear mechanism 
is established to provide trade capacity building support. 

Rules 

Complex and disparate rules within and across programs have generated signifi- 
cant challenges hindering some countries from utilizing preference programs. Rules 
of origin are often hard to understand and costly to administer; both exporters and 
importers often require technical expertise to use them correctly. In some cases the 
costs to both exporters and importers for meeting and administering the rules out- 
weigh the benefits from the tariff preference. In addition, other rules can create ob- 
stacles. For example, artificial ceilings on product exports (competitive need limita- 
tions) could divert investment away from sectors that successfully generate employ- 
ment through exports. While the intent of these rules may be to try to ensure a bet- 
ter distribution of benefits from preferences among countries, the increasing com- 
plexity of the rules is more of an obstacle than an advantage for poor countries. 

Program duration 

Currently, U.S. preference programs are subject to frequent renewals, under dif- 
ferent terms for different programs. Instead of the 10-year or similar terms under 
which programs were originally established, the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) and some regional programs are now extended for only one or two years or 
even less. Programs are generally renewed just days before they expire, or some- 
times retroactively after expiry. The uncertainty created by such unstable and short- 
term program durations is a strong disincentive for developing country exporters as 
well as U.S. importers, who tend to plan their sourcing six months to a year in ad- 
vance. Lack of certainty for investors and importers leads to job instability and 
hinders incentives for diversification in developing countries. Moreover, the unpre- 
dictability created by short-term and haphazard extensions discourages long-term 
investment and undermines the potential effectiveness of preference programs for 
sustainable development. 
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Product coverage 

Many of the products poor countries export are ineligible or face restrictions from 
U.S. preference programs. Greater benefits are realized from preferences when there 
is broader product coverage. The most effective program would offer market access 
for the poorest countries that is 100 percent duty-free and quota-free (DFQF) with 
less restrictive rules of origin. 

Most of the gains and growth in imports under preference programs are tied to 
regional programs precisely because there are fewer constraints on imports. In 2008, 
African countries under AGOA^^ represented 51.5 percent of U.S. preference im- 
ports, Andean countries under ATPA^^ 15.7 percent, and Caribbean basin countries 
under CBI 2.7 percent and CBTPAi® 1.5 percent, while GSP represented 28.5 per- 
cent of imports under preference programs. During the same year, AGOA and ATPA 
saw the strongest growth, while GSP saw the smallest growth at 4 percent. Overall, 
growth of imports under U.S. preference programs has accelerated since 2000, most- 
ly due to the expansion of product coverage and easing of rules of origin associated 
with regional programs as well as the creation of special GSP benefits for LDCs. 
AGOA, which has less stringent rules of origin requirements and the greatest prod- 
uct coverage, has demonstrated the greatest success of all U.S. preference programs. 
These lessons should be carried forward as Congress reviews and improves U.S. 
preference programs in these and other areas. 

However, many LDC exports remain excluded from preference programs. For 15 
Asian LDCs, preferential market access is provided on only 83 percent of tariff lines, 
and continues to exclude key sectors like textiles and apparel and important agricul- 
tural products. These are crucial economic sectors for the economies of some Asian 
LDCs. Even though AGOA provides duty-free access on 98 percent of tariff lines for 
26 African LDCs that meet the program’s eligibility criteria, quotas remain on key 
agricultural products. Sugar and dairy products, for example, face severe restric- 
tions on exports to the United States due to the quota system. These are precisely 
the sectors which have the highest preference margins and are of the greatest ex- 
port potential for many developing countries, particularly LDCs. Only 0.2 percent 
of U.S. imports from Cambodia and 0.6 percent from Bangladesh currently receive 
preferential market access. Excluding important manufacturing and agricultural 
products means that countries like Bangladesh and Cambodia, two of the leading 
LDC exporters to the United States, gain very little from preference programs. 

Trade Capacity Building 

Many poorer countries have inadequate physical and administrative infrastruc- 
ture to take advantage of the trade opportunities offered by preference programs. 
Producers and businesses face a range of challenges in getting products to market, 
and often lack adequate information and capacity to meet product standards. More- 
over, many developing countries still lack the capacity to diversify their economies 
and to become more stable and resilient, particularly in the wake of economic crises. 

More is needed to help poor countries use preference programs to benefit from 
trade and further their development. Trade capacity-building assistance can help 
overcome these constraints, providing economic aid that enables countries to more 
effectively take advantage of preference programs and boost overall capacity to en- 
gage in trade. However, AGOA is the only existing preference program to provide 
a link to capacity-building efforts, albeit absent of any funding. 

In order for preference programs to promote long-term economic development that 
helps to broadly distribute the benefits of trade and reduce poverty, it is critical that 
they be linked with aid and capacity-building programs. Binding trade capacity 
building assistance to preference programs will enable developing country producers 
and businesses to take advantage of trade opportunities and will also help countries 
meet program eligibility criteria. In this vein, it is particularly important that aid 
benefit small-scale producers, especially women and other vulnerable groups, who 
often lack the information and tools necessary to access markets. 

Currently, over 15 U.S. government agencies are engaged in providing some form 
of trade capacity building assistance, with little effective coordination among them 
or with trade preference programs. Trade capacity building funds should be closely 
coordinated, particularly with our foreign aid programs, and should be designed to 


African Growth and Opportunity Act. 

12 Andean Trade Preference Act. 

1^ Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

12 Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership Act. 

12 Elliot, Kimberly, “Global Trade Preference Reform: Background Paper for Working Group 
Discussion Paper,” Center for Global Development, April 2009. 
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meet development needs as determined by recipient countries’ national development 
strategies. 

III. Coherence between trade and aid policies to support sustainable devel- 
opment 

Stepping back from the intricacies of the preference programs, we must recognize 
that their weaknesses reflect underl 3 dng inconsistencies in U.S. trade and develop- 
ment policies. These programs are meant to facilitate access to the U.S. market for 
developing countries. Yet, some of the world’s poorest countries pay the highest tar- 
iffs on their exports to the United States. We must, therefore, align our trade and 
development policies to build synergies and catalysts for economic growth and sus- 
tainable development, rather than unintentionally thwarting progress. 

The average tariff rate on imports into the United States is 1.7 percent. In com- 
parison, Cambodia, a country which ranks 137 on the Human Development Index, 
faces an average tariff of almost 17 percent on its exports to the United States. 
Similarly, Bangladesh must pay an average rate of more than 15 percent and Paki- 
stan nearly 10 percent. Meanwhile, France, the UK, and Saudi Arabia pay average 
tariffs of less than one percent. Thus, in absolute terms, Cambodian and 
Bangladeshi exporters pay the United States much more in tariffs than do France 
or the UK. In fact, Bangladeshi exporters pay more than twice as much in tariffs 
to the United States than the UK, even though the value of Bangladeshi exports 
is only one-tenth the value of UK exports. 

Something is wrong when the poorest countries are paying more than the richest 
countries to do business with the United States. 

This reality is made more perverse when considering the investments we make 
through U.S. foreign aid programs. The incoherence of our aid and trade policies is 
underlined by the fact that we collect more in tariffs than we provide in aid to some 
developing countries. Nearly all the tariff revenue we collect from LDCs comes from 
only two countries — Cambodia and Bangladesh — which in 2008 accounted for about 
40 percent and 58 percent, respectively, of U.S. tariffs collected from LDCs. Simi- 
larly for these LDCs and other poor countries, the tariffs paid for exports were many 
times more than they received in aid. Cambodian exporters paid $407 million in tar- 
iffs to the U.S. and received $58 million in aid, while Bangladeshi exporters paid 
$573 million in tariffs and received $151 million in aid. Sri Lanka paints an iden- 
tical picture: $238 million in tariffs and just $28 million in aid. Indonesian exporters 
pay the U.S. more than five times as much in tariffs ($856 million) than the country 
receives in foreign assistance ($187 million). 

Figure 1: Tariff Revenues vs. Foreign Assistance, 2008 



Source: USITC and CBJ Foreign Operations 2010 

This is not an effective development strategy. We could do much more to enable 
economic growth in these countries by eliminating these tariffs and encouraging 
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greater investment through improved trade preference programs. Moreover, freeing 
up these dollars would enable these countries greater flexibility in investing in un- 
derfunded sectors such as agricultural development, health and education. In order 
to be most effective in combating global poverty — which is in our economic and na- 
tional security interest — more needs to be done to ensure full policy coherence and 
make sure all elements of our national and international policies and goals work 
together effectively. 

rV. U.S. preference programs should be expanded and improved 

Existing trade preference programs demonstrate a clear benefit to those countries 
that are able to take advantage of these market opportunities. However, not all de- 
veloping countries are able. In order to assure that developing countries — LDCs, in 
particular — can utilize these programs to the fullest extent, U.S. trade preference 
programs must be expanded and improved. Oxfam recommends that Congress adopt 
the following measures: 

1. Provide 100 percent duty-free and quota-free market access for all products 
from all the world’s poorest countries — at minimum all LDCs as defined by 
the UN; 

2. Create a single, comprehensive and permanent preference program with sim- 
plified rules to encompass existing programs and enhance their effectiveness; 
and 

3. Effectively link aid with preference programs to improve the capacity of poor 
countries to take advantage of the opportunities offered through U.S. pref- 
erence programs. 

Until new legislation to improve preference programs can take effect, it is critical 
that Congress act immediately to renew expiring trade preference programs. Both 
the GSP and ATPA are set to expire in just over a month. Already, developing coun- 
try exporters and U.S. importers have had their business planning interrupted be- 
cause they do not know whether the preferences will continue or whether the rules 
will change. Oxfam urges quick passage of a minimum five-year extension of both 
of these important programs. These and other existing trade preference programs 
should not again be allowed to expire, and future last-minute extensions should be 
avoided. 

Provide 100 percent DFQF market access for all poor countries 

Oxfam recommends that U.S. preference programs expand their coverage to pro- 
vide duty-free and quota-free (DFQF) market access for all products from all poor 
countries, which at a minimum should include all LDCs as defined by the UN. 
These countries currently account for less than one percent of world exports, exclud- 
ing energy, and a mere 0.5 percent of U.S. non-oil imports. 

The bi-partisan HELP Commission report released two years ago on improving 
the effectiveness of U.S. foreign assistance recommended that the United States pro- 
vide DFQF market access to poor countries, which they defined as those with less 
than $2,000 GDP per capita as well as those eligible for a Millennium Challenge 
Corporation compact or threshold program. The Millennium Development Goals, 
agreed upon by the United States and other developed countries, call for DFQF mar- 
ket access to developed country markets for all LDCs. In addition, together with 
other developed countries, the United States has already made a similar commit- 
ment at the World Trade Organization in the context of the Doha Development 
Round. 

Create a single, permanent preference program with simplified rules 

Oxfam believes that the aims of the various U.S. trade preference programs could 
be better achieved if they were replaced with a single, comprehensive trade pref- 
erence program. Such a program would increase opportunities for all developing 
countries to benefit as much as possible from global trade while, at the same time, 
creating certainty for exporters, importers and investors. 

To this end, Oxfam recommends that this Committee consider the establishment 
of a new, unified trade preference program that encompasses and enhances existing 
programs. In addition to expanding product coverage to provide 100 percent DFQF 
for all LDCs and ensuring adequate trade capacity building assistance, this new 
program would simplify rules and establish greater certainty for investors. 

Simplicity: Harmonization and simplification of the rules will make programs 
easier to use for developing country producers and exporters, as well as sourcing 
companies and U.S. importers. There should be one, simple rule of origin common 
to all products. Complex rules of origin that differ across programs have made pro- 
grams difficult to use because the rules may be hard to satisfy, subject to differing 
interpretations, make it costly to demonstrate compliance, and create unnecessary 
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complexity for sourcing companies to develop supply chains and consistent business 
relationships. 

There should also be a common set of eligibility criteria and procedures for admin- 
istering, reviewing and suspending or terminating country and product eligibility. 
These procedures must be fully transparent, predictable, and enforceable and in- 
clude an effective mechanism For public comment. Oxfam also supports strength- 
ening labor eligibility criteria and including environmental criteria in a comprehen- 
sive preference program as a means of promoting sustainable development and en- 
suring broad distribution of the benefits of trade. To this end, it is very important 
that a new preference program ensure the provision of the necessary technical as- 
sistance and aid that countries may need to help them to meet established criteria. 

Predictability: Only long-term trade preference programs with timely renewal well 
in advance of their expiration dates will serve the aim of promoting economic 
growth and poverty reduction in developing countries. The same predictability helps 
U.S. businesses be more competitive and lower prices for U.S. consumers. For this 
reason, Oxfam believes that trade preference programs should be made permanent, 
with countries graduating from eligibility when they reach a sufficient level of eco- 
nomic development. 

Making U.S. trade preference programs permanent would eliminate the “whip- 
saw” effect of expirations, short extensions, and uncertainty that undermines eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries as well as U.S. businesses who rely on im- 
ports. Short-term programs and last-minute renewals undermine the primary pur- 
pose of trade preferences and make them far less useful to their intended bene- 
ficiaries. 

Link aid with preference programs to help countries take advantage of trade opportu- 
nities 

Oxfam recommends that Congress act to ensure that trade capacity building as- 
sistance is provided together with preference programs, by statute, in order to help 
poorer countries to better utilize trade opportunities. A mechanism is needed to pro- 
vide necessary funds and ensure effective coordination of trade capacity building as- 
sistance across U.S. government agencies as well as with other aid efforts. 

Assistance for trade capacity building can include enhancing worker skills, pro- 
viding tools and training to meet product standards, modernizing customs systems, 
building roads and ports and other infrastructure needs, improving agricultural pro- 
ductivity and promoting export diversification. It should particularly address the 
needs of small-scale producers and women. Assistance should also be provided to 
help countries meet labor and environmental eligibility criteria. 

This trade capacity building assistance should be recipient-driven, additional to 
existing development aid, free of economic conditions and adequate to address iden- 
tified needs. It should also be reliably delivered once committed and provided in a 
manner that is transparent, well-coordinated, and consistent with recipient coun- 
tries’ development strategies. 

Conclusion 

Trade can be an engine for development when the rules of trade are fair and 
strive to help poor countries take advantage of the opportunities created by access 
to the U.S. market. Oxfam firmly believes that U.S. trade preference programs emu- 
late the relationship between trade and development, but must be expanded and im- 
proved in order to realize their full potential. 

Oxfam urges this Committee to make it a priority to pass legislation in the 111th 
Congress to expand and enhance U.S. trade preference programs. We recommend 
that Congress take a new direction in using trade preference programs to spur de- 
velopment and poverty reduction in poor countries by: 

1. Providing 100 percent duty-free and quota-free market access for all products 
from all the world’s poorest countries; 

2. Create a single, comprehensive and permanent preference program with sim- 
plified rules to encompass existing programs and enhance their effectiveness; 
and 

3. Establishing an effective mechanism with binding commitments to provide 
aid and technical assistance to beneficiary countries, particularly LDCs, to 
enhance their ability to take advantage of trade opportunities and to meet 
program eligibility criteria. 

Until new, comprehensive legislation to improve preference programs can take ef- 
fect, Oxfam urges this Committee to work for timely and longer-term renewals of 
all existing trade preference programs in order to ensure that benefits are not inter- 
rupted. This would send a clear message to developing countries of the U.S. commit- 
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ment to a trade policy that promotes sustainable development and poverty reduc- 
tion. 

Thank you. 


Chairman LEVIN. Well, thank you very much. Thank you. 

Ambassador, you have been patient, so let’s see how modern 
technology works. We are all ears. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE F. TOMAS DUENAS, FORMER 

AMBASSADOR OF COSTA RICA TO THE UNITED STATES; 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ESCO INTERAMERICA 

Mr. DUENAS. Good afternoon. Chairman Levin, ranking mem- 
ber Rangel, and distinguished members of the panel and the sub- 
committee. Thank you very much for bearing with me for Costa 
Rica in which that I was there personally. 

I think it is a great honor to be here before you. Eor all countries 
in the path of development, there is no other option but to deepen 
our integration with the global economy. Increased trade provides 
options and opportunities for the people, allows countries to mod- 
ernize and learn new practices and improve their competitiveness. 

Today, I will talk about Costa Rica’s experience as beneficiary of 
trade preferences granted by the United States through unilateral 
trade programs and later on, and I will say quite successfully, in 
its more stable relationship through a bilateral trade agreement. 
Since the 1980s Costa Rica and the rest of Central America and 
the Caribbean had the opportunity to increase trade with the 
United States. Thanks to the bipartisan policy of the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative (CBI) and its subsequent expansions, the trade 
preferences granted by the CBI were major incentives to attract in- 
vestors from the United States and other countries to our region 
and created a substantial flow of investment and trade growth to 
the basin. 

In the implementation of the initiative, it was clear that in order 
to enjoy preferential trade access to the United States market 
countries needed to put in place the necessary legal framework to 
create an environment of predictability and respect of the rule of 
law. In addition to foster investment and development it was essen- 
tial to have the necessary infrastructure, education and healthcare, 
as well as the adequate security conditions. 

In that sense it was clear that non-reciprocal benefits were a 
great opportunity for developing countries like ours to partially 
solve the lack of investment and jumpstart the creation of sources 
of employment and economic activity. However, they were not 
enough to promote sustainable developments in the long run. 

Costa Rica was able to take advantage of the preferences pro- 
moting trade diversification, moving from exporting a few commod- 
ities to creating a diversified wide base of agricultural products, at- 
tracting a more sophisticated manufacturing, and finally inserting 
services with more added values. Across the line the region as a 
whole benefltted of the preferences, increasing its exports to the 
United States. Thanks to that Central America showed rapid 
growth, macro economic stability and a certain level of social pros- 
perity. 
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CBI showed good results, partly because its simplicity, its pre- 
dictability and its coverage. The system under which products en- 
tered the U.S. was simple and easy to administer and the benefits 
were granted across the board to a good range of products. CBI was 
expanded in the Caribbean Basin Trade and Partnership Act 
(CBTPA) with the caveat that it required periodical reauthorization 
by Congress. 

Unilateral trade preferences were a great opportunity, but clear- 
ly were not enough to lead countries towards freer trade and more 
sustainable economic growth. The region was prepared to move to- 
wards a more mature and permanent relationship with the United 
States; and, as a matter of fact, one of the most significant aspects 
of the CBTPA is that the U.S. Congress specifically defined it as 
a previous step to a Free Trade Agreement with the region. 

Because the U.S. and the region’s economies complement each 
other and because the CBTPA is a unilateral, temporary and 
discretional, preferential scheme, a free trade agreement, based on 
reciprocity, was seen as a natural and positive step for the CBI 
countries, be it bilateral or as part of the FTAA negotiations. As 
the FTAA negotiations stalled, and other countries around the 
world and in the Hemisphere were negotiating numerous bilateral 
trade agreements, the U.S. decided to embark in bilateral negotia- 
tions with Central America and Dominican Republic. 

The main goal of the United States through CAFTA was to ex- 
pand opportunities for U.S. trade and investment, while promoting 
economic development and democratic governance. 

May I remind you that over 50 percent of our region’s exports go 
to the United States. More than 50 percent of our region’s imports 
come from the United States. An average of 63 percent of total for- 
eign directed investment is of the United States. 

Central American countries realized that negotiating with the 
United States was both necessary and convenient. First, the U.S. 
is the most important trading partner for the region and one of the 
most significant investors in the area, and trade is very important 
for those countries for which integration into the world economy is 
the only means towards growth and development. Second, though 
CBI had been quite beneficial, the region was looking for a recip- 
rocal, stable relationship based on a scheme of rights and obliga- 
tions rather than on unilateral concessions. 

In the outset of the negotiations the U.S. recognized the impor- 
tance of trade capacity building (TCB) to assist Central American 
countries in an adequate transition to free trade, implementation 
of the agreement and adjustment to liberalized trade. Therefore, for 
the first time an FTA included a section on trade capacity building. 

CAFTA is also the first trade agreement entered into by the 
United States, which contains explicit provisions on cooperation 
through capacity building to improve labor conditions. 

Our countries also agreed to develop concrete and ambitious 
projects to promote environmental protection. 

CAFTA is certainly far more than a trade accord, and it was con- 
ceived as the foundation of a more stable, mature relationship be- 
tween the United States and these important neighbors to the 
South. 
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In my opinion, it is vital for the success of hemispheric relations 
that the United States will once more forge a new bipartisan alli- 
ance to support a productive engagement with the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The best medicine against extremisms and populism in the re- 
gion is to show that those countries that follow the path of open 
markets, good governance and economic freedom are the ones that 
are growing and developing. These free trade agreements are a 
great step in that direction, whereas preferences are only a small 
step. 

Today, despite the adverse economic climate that we are con- 
fronting now, I am pleased to share with you some good results of 
the agreement in terms of growth and investment: 

CAFTA-DR has helped the region weather the recent economic 
crisis. While the region’s exports to the United States have declined 
in 2009, they have declined by much less than the overall decrease 
in U.S. imports from the world. 

In 2006 Central America experienced its highest economic 
growth rate since 1993. Overall trade in goods between the United 
States and the CAFTA-DR countries grew from $35.0 billion in 
2005 to $44.7 in 2008, an increase of 28 percent. 

From 2006 to 2007 foreign direct investment flows into the re- 
gion increased considerably. El Salvador saw the largest increase 
in FDI (597 percent) of any country in Latin America. FDI inflows 
into Guatemala increased by 51 percent, Honduras by 21 percent, 
and Nicaragua by 19 percent. In each case these are larger in- 
creases in foreign direct investment than in the four to five years 
pre-CAFTA. 

Intra regional trade among the CAFTA-DR countries has in- 
creased significantly with trade among the Central American coun- 
tries expanding by approximately 18 percent in 2008. 

In conclusion, sirs, despite the benefits created by the preference 
programs, it is necessary to have tools created by free trade agree- 
ments that allow us to further promote trade facilitation, continue 
with the removal of remaining barriers, and promote and attract 
more investment to our countries and our hemisphere. It is vital 
to keep the funding for trade capacity building, especially on the 
labor and environmental fronts. I thank you very much, once more. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Duenas follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable F. Tomas Duehas, 

Former Ambassador of Costa Rica to the United States; 

Chief Executive Officer, ESCO InterAmerica 

For all countries in the path of development there is no other option but to deepen 
our integration with the global economy. In times of globalization the dilemma that 
developing nations face is as harsh as it is simple: if we cannot export more and 
more goods, we will wind up exporting more and more people as they seek new op- 
portunities elsewhere. Only if we open ourselves to the world we will be able to cre- 
ate enough jobs, and jobs of high enough quality, for our youth. 

Increased trade provides jobs and opportunities for the people, allows countries 
to modernize and learn new practices and improve their competitiveness. 

Today, I will talk about Costa Rica’s experience as beneficiary of trade preferences 
granted by the United States through unilateral trade programs and later on, in its 
more stable relationship through a bilateral trade agreement. 

Since the 1980s, Costa Rica and the rest of Central America and the Caribbean 
had the opportunity to increase trade with the United States thanks to the bipar- 
tisan policy of the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) and its subsequent expansions. 
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Through this scheme the region was able to provide more johs and opportunities to 
our people, and foster economic diversification, growth and development. 

The trade preferences granted hy the CBI were major incentives to attract inves- 
tors from the United States and other countries to our region, and created a sub- 
stantial flow of investment and trade growth to the basin. 

In my opinion, we can correlate the benefits of a more vigorous trade between 
Central American and the United States with the consolidation of peace and democ- 
racy in the region at the beginning of the 1990s after several decades of political 
upheaval and civil unrest. People dislocated by war or violence were able to find de- 
cent jobs and slowly incorporate into civil life. 

Some countries extracted more benefits than others from this program. In the 
implementation of the initiative, it was clear that in order to enjoy pref- 
erential trade access to the United States market countries needed to put 
in place the necessary legal framework to create an environment of pre- 
dictahility and respect of the rule of law. 

In addition, to foster investment and development, it was essential to have the 
necessary infrastructure, education and health care as well as the adequate security 
conditions. 

In that sense, it was clear that non-reciprocal benefits were a great opportunity 
for developing countries like ours to partially solve the lack of investment and 
jumpstart the creation of sources of employment and economic activity. However, 
they were not enough to promote sustainable development in the long run. 

Costa Rica was able to take advantage of the preferences, promoting trade diver- 
sification, moving from exporting a few commodities to creating a diversified wide 
base of agricultural products, attracting a more sophisticated manufacturing and fi- 
nally inserting services with more added values. 

At the same time Costa Rica continued investing in education and health care and 
improving its legal and tax frameworks for investors to operate in our country. 
These policies derived good results, putting the country as one of the leading per 
capita exporters in the region. 

Other countries, like the Dominican Republic, showed impressive results, thanks 
in great part to creating the right investment climate for certain types of invest- 
ments, especially in the textile and apparel sector. 

Across the line the region as a whole benefited of the preferences, increasing its 
exports to the United States. Thanks to that Central America showed rapid growth, 
macro economic stability and certain level of social prosperity. 

CBI showed good results partly because of its simplicity, its predictability and its 
coverage. About 80% of Central American products enjoyed duty-free access in the 
United States. The system under which they entered the U.S. was simple and easy 
to administer and the benefits were granted across the board, to a good range of 
products. CBI was expanded in the Caribbean Basin Trade and Partnership Act 
(CBTPA) with the caveat that it required periodical reauthorization by Congress. 

Later on, normalization of relations between the United States and China also 
had a direct impact in the region, mostly in the textile industry. 

Unilateral trade preferences were a great opportunity but clearly were not enough 
to lead countries towards freer trade and more sustainable economic growth. The 
region was prepared to move towards a more mature and permanent rela- 
tion with the United States. As a matter of fact, one of the most significant as- 
pects of the CBTPA is that the U.S. Congress specifically defined it as a previous 
step to a Free Trade Agreement with the region. In Section 215, it mandates the 
President of the U.S. to convene a series of meetings between the trade ministers 
of the region and the U.S. Trade Representative with the purpose of “. . . reachfing] 
agreement between the United States and CBTPA beneficiary countries on the like- 
ly timing and procedures for initiating negotiations for CBTPA beneficiary countries 
to enter into mutually advantageous free trade agreements with the United States 
that contain provisions comparable to those in the NAFTA . . .” 

Because the U.S. and the region’s economies complement each other, and 
because the CBTPA is a unilateral, temporary and discretional preferential 
scheme, a free trade agreement, based on reciprocity, was seen as a natural 
and positive step for the CBI countries, be it bilateral or as part of the 
FTAA negotiations. As the FTAA negotiations stalled, and other countries around 
the world and in the Hemisphere were negotiating numerous bilateral trade agree- 
ments, the U.S. decided to embark in bilateral negotiations with Central America. 

The main goal of the United States through CAFTA was to expand opportunities 
for U.S. trade and investment, while promoting economic development and demo- 
cratic governance. It aimed to level the playing field among this major trading bloc 
by permanently granting benefits that the Central American countries and the Do- 
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minican Republic have enjoyed for years as part of the successful Caribbean Basin 
Initiative (CBI). 

The Central American countries looked to consolidate and expand the market ac- 
cess benefits of the CBI in exchange of a commitment with the United States, which 
is the region’s main trade partner and main source of foreign investment to further 
modernize their political systems, strengthen the rule of law, democratic institu- 
tions, and to lock-in reforms that the region was able to achieve in the last two dec- 
ades. 

Let me remind you that: 

• Over 50% of our region exports go to the U.S. 

• Over 50% of our region imports come from the U.S. 

• An average of 63% of total FDI during the last 7 years is U.S. investment. 

Central American countries realized that negotiating with the U.S. was both nec- 
essary and convenient. First, the U.S. is the most important trading partner for the 
region and one of the most significant investors in the area, and trade is very impor- 
tant for these countries, for which integration into the world economy is the only 
means towards growth and development. Second, though CBI had been quite 
beneficial, the region was looking for a reciprocal, stable relationship, 
based on a scheme of rights and obligations rather than on unilateral con- 
cessions. 

Furthermore, in the outset of the negotiations the U.S. recognized the importance 
of trade capacity building (TCB) to assist Central American countries in an ade- 
quate transition to free trade, implementation of the agreement and adjustment to 
liberalized trade. Therefore, for the first time an FTA included a section on Trade 
Capacity Building (Section B, Chapter 19). The DR-CAFTA governments also 
agreed to establish a Committee on Trade Capacity Building, whose work is con- 
centrated in the prioritization of trade capacity building projects; promoting inter- 
national organizations, private sector entities and non-governmental organization 
participation in the process and in monitoring and assessing progress in imple- 
menting the strategies. 

CAFTA is also the first trade agreement entered into hy the United States which 
contains explicit provisions on cooperation through “capacity building” to improve 
labor conditions by: (1) ensuring effective enforcement of existing labor laws; (2) 
working with the ILO to improve existing labor laws and enforcement; and (3) build- 
ing local capacity to improve workers rights. 

Our countries also agreed to develop concrete and ambitious projects to promote 
environmental protection. 

CAFTA is certainly far more than a trade accord. It was conceived as the founda- 
tion of a more stable, mature relationship between the United States and these im- 
portant neighbors to the South. 

In my opinion, it is vital for the success of hemispheric relations that the United 
States will once more forge a new bipartisan alliance to support a productive en- 
gagement with the countries of the Western Hemisphere. The best medicine against 
extremisms and populism in the region is to show that those countries that follow 
the path of open markets, good governance and economic freedom are the ones that 
are growing and developing. These free trade agreements are a great step in that 
direction, whereas preferences are only a small step. Washington’s engagement 
through a productive multilateral relationship could be a decisive factor to improve 
the economic, social and political conditions of the hemisphere for the benefit of both 
the United States and Latin America. 

Some feared that CAFTA could ruin many of the five and a half million small 
farmers who make their living from traditional agriculture in Central America. 
However, there are some amazing statistics regarding trade on agriculture products 
upon implementation of CAFTA. For example farm and agribusiness exports from 
El Salvador to the United States had an 85% increase from 2005. 

It is noteworthy that external conditions have hit the region hard, first with the 
increase in prices of food and fuel in 2007 and 2008 and then, of course, with the 
economic crisis that is having a negative impact in terms of employment, invest- 
ment, production and trade. Part of the benefits of CAFTA-DR will probably take 
some time to materialize in a scenario like this. 

Despite the adverse economic climate that we are confronting now, I am pleased 
to share with you some good results of the agreement in terms of growth and invest- 
ment: 

• CAFTA-DR has helped the region weather the recent economic crisis. 
While the region’s exports to the United States have declined in 2009, 
they have declined by much less than the overall decrease in U.S. im- 
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ports from the world. In fact, out of the top 20 suppliers to the United 
States, only one country, Ireland, had a smaller decline in exports to the U.S. 
than CAFTA-DR. The region’s performance this year has been strengthened 
by continued expansion of electronic components shipments from Costa Rica 
as well as steady shipments of bananas, pineapples, and melons and medical 
supplies, and expansion of precious metals. 

• In 2006 Central America experienced its highest economic growth rate since 
1993. 

• Overall trade in goods between the United States and the CAFTA-DR coun- 
tries grew from feS.O billion in 2005 o $44.7 billion in 2008, an increase of 
28.0 percent. 

• From 2006 to 2007, FDI flows into the region increased considerably. 
El Salvador saw the largest increase in FDI (597%) of any country in 
Latin America. FDI inflows into Guatemala increased by 51%, Hon- 
duras by 21%, and Nicaragua by 19%. In each case these are larger 
increases in FDI than in the four to five years pre-CAFTA. 

• Intra-regional trade among the CAFTA-DR countries has increased 
significantly with trade among the Central American countries ex- 
panding by approximately 18 percent in 2008, following a gain of 
about 17 percent in 2007. 

Despite the benefits created by the preference programs, it is necessary to have 
tools created by free trade agreements that allow us to further promote trade facili- 
tation, continue with the removal of remaining barriers, and promote and attract 
more investment to our countries and our hemisphere. Furthermore, it is vital to 
keep the funding for trade capacity building, especially on the labor and environ- 
mental fronts. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Fortunately, because 
modern technology isn’t quite up to what we hope, it wasn’t a very 
good connection. But you had submitted your testimony in advance, 
so we were also able to follow it reading it as you presented it. 

So let me suggest because it isn’t a very ample connection that 
we will. I just checked with Mr. Brady and he has agreed that we 
will submit some questions to you in writing; and, if you would 
then give us answers in writing. Okay? And we know how to reach 
you. I’ll ask the staff. 

We do. We know how to reach you so that we will send you ques- 
tions, not by television, but we will send you questions by the 
Internet or maybe even by old fashioned mail. Okay? And then if 
you could give us your answers and we will place them in the 
record, is that okay? 

Mr. DUENAS. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much, and good luck to 
you. We are_honored that you could join us. 

Mr. DUENAS. Thank you very much for the opportunity, sir. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Can you see me wave? 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much, Ambassador. 

All right. So we will have some questions. We’ve been told that 
there are going to be votes, so why don’t we just start coming this 
way, if that’s okay, and we will start with Congresswoman 
Sanchez.^ 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a very brief set of questions for this panel, but again, I’m 
going to sort of preference my questions with a little bit of com- 
mentary as is often the practice of Members of Congress. 

We can’t resist an opportunity to make comments on specific 
issues. But all along, sort of my basic premise has been that liber- 
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alizing trade in and of itself is not going to be the silver bullet for 
economic development of impoverished or developing countries, and 
ideally what I would like to see is an overhauled trade model for 
trade agreements in preferences in which we are looking at other 
investments that can be made in conjunction with trade to help 
some of these countries develop. 

And to the premise of liberalizing trade is that if we can help 
other countries develop, and develop a middle class, that there will 
then be consumers for many of the goods the United States pro- 
duces, so it will be a benefit to U.S. workers as well. And one of 
the things that I’m keenly interested is in trying to help other 
countries succeed that we also don’t neglect our own workers here 
at home and put them at a disadvantage. So the questions that I 
have. I’m going to start with Mr. Hastings. 

What is the average wage and benefits package that you offer 
your full-time employees? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Our average wages range from including bene- 
fits, probably from around $26,000 a year to around $60,000 a year. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Okay. And does that include also like healthcare 
benefits? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes, it does. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. In your opinion do you think that paying those 
kinds of wages and benefits allows Mt. Vernon Mills to compete 
globally? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would say 10 years ago it did. Over the last 
10 years there’s been a significant decline in our industry and I 
think of all manufacturing. I guess that decline would be attributed 
to the trade policies that our country has followed during the last 
10 years. Our industry has seen a significant decline during that 
time and also over the last two years. We’ve lost within the last 
year 60,000 textile jobs and over a million manufacturing jobs. I 
think there’s been two million manufacturing jobs lost since the re- 
cession began, so it’s making it more difficult for our industry and 
I think all manufacturing industries to retain the market share 
that they have. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Okay. And in your own words, could you tell me, 
Mr. Hastings, what in your opinion it would take for Mt. Vernon 
to compete with, say, Bangladesh or Cambodia, or even China? 
What kinds of changes would you have to do to your company in 
order for them to be able to compete? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, I mean, I think over all, the country, we 
need to see a major shift in our trade policy. I mean it’s not set 
up where it’s a level playing field, and especially against China. I 
mean I think it is well documented of the illegal subsidies that 
China has, the currency manipulation, it’s very hard for us to com- 
pete. And it’s proven out in the numbers. 

Over the last five years, China has gone from less than 20 per- 
cent of the U.S. textile or tJ.S. garment or import market to 45 per- 
cent. There’s been an increase of $17 billion, so it’s pretty tough, 
obviously, for us to compete in that kind of environment; and, you 
know, during that same timeframe, we have had a decrease of 
150,000 jpbs, so. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. So what kind of legislative proposals do you 
think that this committee should be considering in order to try to 
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level that playing field so that U.S. manufacturers are not nec- 
essarily a participant? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think the major one would be currency manip- 
ulation. If you look at the currency issue, currency manipulation 
gives Chinese exporters such a significant advantage over U.S. 
manufacturers and U.S. textile companies. And I think there have 
been some countervailing duties against the illegal subsidies that 
they offer but nothing against currency manipulation. I think it is 
documented that the Chinese government offers everything from 
free land to subsidized rent and subsidized energy. Somehow we 
need to fevel that playing field. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. So some kind of oversight to make sure that peo- 
ple are adhering to the same set of rules so that there is a level 
playing field for competition? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you. I have no more questions. I yield 
back. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Brady. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you Secretary 
General, Mr. Minister. I appreciate Ambassador Duenas being here 
today, and my question was directed toward him about why he 
needed to move from a preferenced relationship to a full, pretrade 
agreement relationship; and I think he answered that. But, let me 
ask this. I really appreciate Ms. McDermott’s efforts to try to ex- 
tend references broadly as he testified today to simplify and creates 
consistency with it. 

One of our problems is that as we make more products eligible, 
while it is very helpful to the preference countries in welcome by 
our U.S. importers creates a great deal of heartburn for Mr. 
Hastings and other businesses that compete against them. Same 
goes for rules of origin as we try to deal with that issue, now tai- 
lored to each region, but changes if you go to a broader standard. 
Clearly, preferences have been historically a bipartisan effort as we 
try to move them forward. 

So, my question is to the panel what advice, criteria or counsel 
would you give this committee as we look at broader reforms with- 
in this area. How do we deal with those issues, some of which con- 
flict as Minister Prasidh made the point that adding new countries 
doesn’t necessarily take away market share. We lose it to China in- 
stead, but other preference countries feel strongly that that’s not 
the case or they fear losing that market access. 

Any advice? And I’ll start with Mr. O’Brien. Any advice or guid- 
ance you would give the committee as we look at those issues? 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Well, we think they’re difficult issues. I mean 
Oxfam is working on poverty issues in the United States too, but 
when we go overseas and we go to a place like Cambodia where 
you’ve got 30 percent of the population living on less than a dollar 
a day, it brings home the reality that what we need is some kind 
of fairness in the trade system. And what we mean by fairness isn’t 
just equal opportunity. It’s giving these countries the chance, the 
opportunity to enter the global marketplace. 

Mr. BRiVDY. Good. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Hastings. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. I think when you look within the last few 
years the overall decline in AGOA, the overall decline in trade with 
CAFTA — I think I’ve indicated Cambodia is down, which is prob- 
ably tied to the recession — that’s not the case in China. That’s not 
the case in Bangladesh. China has increased its market share, as 
I stated earlier, from less than 20 percent to 45 percent. That’s a 
lot, and I think their actual textile and apparel exports are now up 
to $45 billion. 

That’s a big piece of the pie. If you could take some of that and 
share that with some of the other countries I think that would fix 
a lot of the issues that come up. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thanks, Mr. Hastings. Minister Prasidh? 

Mr. PRASIDH. Thank you. I think that I join also Mr. O’Brien 
that normally when you like to address the world trade preferences 
you have also the thing of linking it with technical assistance to 
support infrastructure, to deal with supply capacity of those people 
who are recipient of your preferences. If not, they would not be able 
to maximize the advantages that you have provided. 

They look to the case of AGOA. You have provided that group 
eight times, but they can do more if you provide more things to 
support the infrastructure and build up their trade capacity. For 
the case of Cambodia we see the same thing, but what is important 
to stress here is that the decline in our government export is not 
because of the current recession. It is because we are no more com- 
petitive because we are facing competition from China, who can 
produce everything, very fast, and at the same time even can give 
credits to the buyers, the retailers in the U.S. Why we cannot do 
the same thing. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you. Minister. 

Secretary General. 

Mr. KARANGIZI. Thank you. 

I think there are various issues. First of all, I think it’s quite ob- 
vious that the trade preferences alone do not assist particularly our 
countries enhancing access to the markets, so definitely investment 
in infrastructure, support capacity building to the private sector 
and other related issues. But, we also think other incentives, there- 
fore, private sector investment that would result in increased pro- 
duction to access the market would greatly support our region. But, 
other than that, I mention some other points. 

We think you should look at alternative ways for the other RDCs 
that would not erode the market that sub-Saharan countries have. 
And I’ve mentioned them, including things like an import allow- 
ance program, which I have mentioned. Those are the kind of re- 
forms I could think of. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Etheridge, do you want to try to rehash 
in several minutes? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I’ll be very brief, Mr. Chairman, so you get 
time in. 

Let me thank each of you for being here. And, Chairman, it 
seems to me that last round of questioning, one of the big issues 
is the playing field is far from level. It is a great deal of unfairness 
that relates to that and as you look at market share and market- 
places, you know, we are sort of like the fellow that just said “I 
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gave at the office. Now I’ve got to give again.” And when you are 
opening markets, there is one thing to open the markets and an- 
other thing to monitor and make sure that fairness is being done. 
And if you can’t get transparency, you’ve got real problems. And we 
are dealing in an untransparent situation. 

So with that, Mr. Hastings, let me ask you just one question. 
Now, we’ve got several. Mr. Chairman, I’ll submit those for the 
record for the Ambassador from Costa Rica. Because I come at it 
a little different. I’m looking at the state and unemployments and 
double digits and holding strong and climbing. And we have al- 
ready given at the office. We are giving at home, and it looks like 
we are going to be giving again, not only in textile jobs, but others. 
And it’s across the board, part of it. 

So as we look at these preferences, my question to you, Mr. 
Hastings — ^you touched on it a while ago — let’s assume we opened 
up more preferences. Tell me what happens, not just to your busi- 
ness, but to all those suppliers that you deal with, plus all of those 
families that depend on your business for salaries in those commu- 
nities that take care of Boys and Girls Clubs and all those other 
things that happen in our communities. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, like I stated earlier, over the last 10 years 
we’ve had a significant decline in our company. We used to be over 
6,000 employees. We are down to 2,700 now. We’ve closed large fac- 
tories. But our whole industry, not just Mount Vernon, is at a crit- 
ical juncture. We have downsized and downsized, but to maintain 
our businesses and be competitive we all need to run a certain 
amount of volume. And once you get to that critical juncture if you 
lose, just a little bit more volume, then your competitiveness as 
business just starts spiraling out of control. 

If you get to where you’re not competitive from a cost standpoint, 
as I think we are now approaching in our industry, then you are 
at the point that you really can’t lose any more orders or jobs and 
still be competitive. And that point would be a death knell to our 
industry. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Let me follow it up. I promise I’ll ask just one 
other one. It deals with your raw materials and the farmers behind 
that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We consume 17,000 bales of cotton a month. So 
the vendors of cotton would be impacted. Take a community like 
Trion, where we’ve got 1,200 employees. It’s a rural community 
with no industry. If Trion had to close, the impact on the local ven- 
dors and the schools from the loss of user fees, and the property 
taxes, would be devastating. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right. I think we have three minutes and 
we all agreed that we appreciate your presence, and we’ll be for a 
while. So why don’t you go about your other busy business, and 
then we will take the fourth panel. 

Mr. O’Brien, as you know, we work with Oxfam a lot. I’d like 
you, if you would, to ask the economists of Oxfam if we took your 
first provision a hundred percent duty free and quota free market 
access for all products from all the world’s first countries; and, you 
know, we are in favor of opening up our trade to developing conn- 
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tries. It’s part of the Doha Round. But what would he the impact 
on joh loss in the United States if we followed what you suggest? 
All right, with that, and send it to us in writing, not by modern 
technology. 

Thank you so much and we will recess and then hear the fourth 
panel. And thanks again to the four of you for excellent testimony 
to especially our friends from other places who have come a long 
ways. Thank you very much. 

So we are in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman LEVIN. We will reconvene. 

As we were discussing informally, we very much appreciate your 
patience. This very gifted panel, people who come from different 
walks of life, in a sense, and different viewpoints, all with a lot of 
expertise. 

David Love is senior vice president and chief supply chain offi- 
cer — not quite sure what that means — at Levi Strauss & Co. Jeff 
Vogt, who is a specialist on global economic policy from the AFL- 
CIO. William “Bill” Reinsch, who is president of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. Meredith Broadbent, a trade advisor and a vet- 
eran of these wars here. Margrete Strand Rangnes, who is the di- 
rector for Labor, Worker Rights, and Trade Program for the Sierra 
Club, and Dr. Loren Yager, who is director of international affairs 
and trade for the GAO. 

So, if you would, each of you take five minutes. I think that 
would be helpful if you could try to limit it to that so that those 
of us who have been able to come back could have a few minutes 
to have some real back and forth, and we might even get some of 
you arguing with each other, if it isn’t interesting enough. Because 
we like that back and forth, and these panels aren’t very well set 
up for that. 

So, Mr. Love, why don’t you start and then we will just go down? 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID LOVE, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT AND 

CHIEF SUPPLY CHAIN OFFICER, LEVI STRAUSS & CO., SAN 

FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. LOVE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee for the opportunity to provide this testimony today re- 
garding the operation of U.S. trade preference programs. I am the 
chief supply chain officer for Levi Strauss & Co., which means I 
source the product. I am the key buyer for Levi Strauss & Co. 

As you may know, Levi Strauss & Co. is based in San Francisco, 
California, a global corporation with roughly 11,000 employees. 
More than 3,000 of them are employed in the United States. We 
are one of the world’s leading branded apparel companies. We de- 
sign apparel and related accessories for men, women, and children 
under the Levi’s, Dockers, and Signature by Levi Strauss & Co. 
brands, and we market our products in more than 100 countries — 
actually 110 countries worldwide. 

As a truly global company, Levi Strauss sources our jeans and 
other apparel products from roughly 50 countries around the world. 
The supply chain my team and I manage is quite complex, particu- 
larly when you look at the way in which we source for the impor- 
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tant U.S. market. Over the years we have adapted our sourcing 
strategies to take advantage of the various U.S. trade preference 
programs that have been available to us and our apparel products. 
These programs have not been the sole reason for our decision to 
source from a particular country, but they have been a key consid- 
eration in those decisions, both to enter a country and to migrate 
out of it. I will get to that latter point a little later in my testi- 
mony. 

Some of the trade preference programs that we have utilized 
have worked better than others over time, and I would like to take 
a moment to describe what, in our view, are the critical factors that 
make a program workable from a business perspective. First, the 
program must be stable and predictable. We need to know that it 
will be in operation over the long term. Short term program dura- 
tions and the need for often shorter term extensions are not good 
for business and do not encourage long term investment. 

Second, the rules of trade under the preference program must be 
as simple and liberal as possible. We as businesses need maximum 
trade flexibility to structure our operations in developing countries, 
which often present other challenges in areas of infrastructure and 
capacity. Third, the rules of trade for the program should be stable. 
Once we have set up operations to take advantage of a particular 
program and it is working, changing the rules of the road can have 
an inadvertent effect of stifling business. 

I would like to take a moment to elaborate a little bit more on 
these issues with some real world examples. Take the issue of du- 
ration and predictability. When ATPA took effect in 1991, our sup- 
pliers began to take advantage of the program to dramatically in- 
crease production in Colombia. Using U.S. fabric, our partner oper- 
ations in Colombia were a win-win for everyone. We had a stable 
base of quality supply for our products, U.S. textile producers bene- 
fltted, as did Colombian workers and the broader Colombian econ- 
omy. At our peak, we were sourcing 60 million units annually from 
Colombia and the business may even have grown more. 

However, then the ATPA was set to expire in 2006 and the un- 
certainty started. We did not know if Congress was going to renew 
the program, and that caused us to doubt our sourcing plans for 
Colombia. In the end. Congress did renew the program, but only 
for a short duration, and these short term renewals have continued 
since. We cannot make commercial decisions based on such three 
to six month timeframes, especially when orders are placed at least 
one year in advance. 

As a side note, I would like to urge you to renew the ATPA as 
soon as possible for at least as long as it takes to implement the 
U.S. Colombia Free Trade Agreement. I say this because our 
sourcing from the country of Colombia has dropped from 60 million 
units to between 1 and 2 million units due to this uncertainty. And 
I think this is a real world example of why workable trade pref- 
erence programs must have long and predictable durations. 

To my second criteria, simple and liberal rules of trade, here too 
the rules of origin and other aspects of trade preference programs 
can really make or break them from a business perspective. We 
have had great success working with programs like AGOA that 
allow for raw material imports to be sourced from wherever we can 
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secure the best and most reliable supply. Simple and liberal rules 
of origin for products traded under a preference program are crit- 
ical, and programs that are based on them are definitely the most 
workable. When things get complicated, these programs can be 
very difficult to use. 

For example, when the first iteration of HOPE Act for Haiti was 
enacted, its complicated rules of origin made it extremely difficult 
for companies like Levi Strauss & Co. to use. Over time. Congress 
has modified the program, and now it is one of the most liberal and 
easy to use. However, we face other challenges in Haiti that re- 
strict our trade with the country. 

Political and social security issues, labor concerns, port infra- 
structure deficiencies, water shortages, and other capacity issues 
make Haiti a difficult country in which to do business, and I would 
urge Congress and the U.S. government to work with Haitian offi- 
cials to address these lingering concerns to help make the HOPE 
program work better for all stakeholders. 

And that brings me to my third point. You can’t change the rules 
of the road on trade preference programs if they are working. If 
you do, they could very well stop working quickly. The AGOA pro- 
gram that I mentioned earlier provides a prime example of this 
fact. We began taking advantage of AGOA soon after the program 
was created. We steadily increased our production in Southern Af- 
rica. 

The program was working well for us and we had future plans 
to grow, but then Congress enacted new legislation in 2006 which 
added a so-called abundant supply element to the program. We had 
no idea how these provisions would work in practice, particularly 
since denim fabric, our lifeblood, was arbitrarily listed as being in 
abundant supply in Africa, even though we knew that it really was 
not for our needs. 

As soon as we saw these provisions had actually been enacted, 
we basically put the brakes on our U.S. sourcing operations for Af- 
rica, put it on hold, and began a fight to remove the provisions. 
Eortunately, Congress eventually moved to eliminate the abundant 
supply provisions, but not for several years, and that delay cer- 
tainly stunted our operations in Africa, and definitely not some- 
thing I think was intended. 

So the key for success for a preference program from a business 
perspective, and something I urge you to keep in mind as this com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives work to move forward 
broader preference program reform, is to keep the programs simple, 
predictable, and with liberal rules of origin that provide businesses 
the greatest opportunity to take advantage of them. 

I would also note that we need to keep in mind that these pro- 
grams are designed to promote economic development and help 
raise the quality of life for citizens in many of the poorest countries 
of the world, and in our view, as a socially responsible company, 
upholding labor standards is a key aspect of these preference pro- 
grams. We need to make sure that we provide trade preferences to 
those least developing countries that not only need a leg up but are 
committed to improving respect for worker rights. 

In that regard, I would like to associate myself with the Minister 
of Commerce from Cambodia, Dr. Prasidh, who spoke on the pre- 
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vious panel. Those LDCs that support international labor stand- 
ards should he able to benefit from trade preferences for all prod- 
ucts, including the apparel products of primary concern for Levi 
Strauss & Co. 

Fortunately, we have proof that preferential trade arrangements 
really can achieve the developmental objectives for LDCs and other 
developing countries that we hope they can achieve if structured 
correctly. Egypt, I think, provides an excellent example. While not 
technically a trade preference program, the QIZ program under the 
U.S. -Israel free trade agreement has been very successful. When it 
was extended to Egypt in 2004, Egypt’s apparel industry was min- 
uscule. But now apparel exports to the United States have reached 
nearly $800 million in 2008, and the expanding trade has helped 
create new jobs for thousands of Egyptians. Not surprisingly, the 
QIZ has one of the simplest rules of origin, and has been one of 
the programs easiest for us to use from a trade and business per- 
spective. 

So in short, preference programs can achieve their objectives if 
they are structured correctly. And when I say correctly, again, I 
mean that they must be predictable, with long duration. They must 
cover all products, including apparel products that are the primary 
exports and capabilities of developing countries. They must also 
have liberal rules of origin that get away from the highly restric- 
tive “yarn forward” rule of origin in favor of more flexible rules 
that can actually work for developing countries and help U.S. com- 
panies innovate and compete in a very competitive marketplace. 

And finally, any preference reform must include all LDCs that 
respect international labor standards. Economically disadvantaged 
populations need our help, and those countries that support labor 
standards should be rewarded. Our developmental trade policy 
should reflect this need. So as you and your colleagues continue to 
work toward broader preference program modifications, I urge you 
to keep these tenets in mind as a recipe for success for future U.S. 
trade preference programs. 

Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present 
this testimony today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Love follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David Love, Senior Vice President and Chief Supply 
Chain Officer, Levi Strauss & Co., San Francisco, California 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity 
to provide this testimony today regarding the operation of U.S. trade preference pro- 
grams. 

As you may know, Levi Strauss & Co. (LS&Co.) is based in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia and is a global corporation with roughly 11,000 employees, more than 3,000 
of whom are employed in the United States. LS&Co. is one of the world’s leading 
branded apparel companies. We design apparel and related accessories for men, 
women, and children under the Levi’s®, Dockers®, and Signature by Levi Strauss 
& Co.® brands. We market our products in more than 100 countries. 

As a truly global company, Levi Strauss sources our jeans and other apparel prod- 
ucts from roughly 50 countries around the world. The supply chain my team and 
I manage is quite complex, particularly when you look at the way in which we 
source for the important U.S. market. 

Over the years, LS&Co. has adapted our sourcing to take advantage of the var- 
ious U.S. trade preference programs that have been available to us and our apparel 
products. These programs have not been the sole reason for our decision to source 
from a particular country, but they have been a key consideration in those deci- 
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sions — both to enter a country and to migrate out of it. I will get to that latter point 
a little later in my testimony. 

Some of the trade preference programs that we have utilized have worked better 
than others over time and I would like to take a moment to describe what, in our 
view, are the critical factors that make a program workable from a business per- 
spective. 

First, the program must be stable and predictable. We need to know that it will 
be in operation over a long term. Short term program durations and the need for 
often shorter-term extensions are not good for business. 

Second, the rules of trade under the preference program must be as simple and 
liberal as possible. We as businesses need maximum trade flexibility to structure 
our operations in developing countries, which often present other challenges in 
areas of infrastructure and capacity. 

Third, the rules of trade for the program should be stable — once we have set up 
operations to take advantage of a particular program and it is working, changing 
the “rules of the road” can have the inadvertent effect of stifling business. 

I would like to take a moment to elaborate a little bit more on these issues with 
some real world examples. 

Take the issue of duration and predictability. When the Andean Trade Preference 
Act (ATPA) took effect in 1991, our suppliers began to take advantage of the pro- 
gram to dramatically increase production in Colombia. Using U.S. fabric, our part- 
ner operations in Colombia were a win-win for everyone. LS&Co. had a stable base 
of quality supply for our products, U.S. textile producers benefited as did Colombian 
workers and the broader Colombian economy. 

At our peak, we were sourcing 60 million units from Colombia and the business 
may have even grown more. However, then the ATPA was set to expire in 2006 and 
the uncertainty started. We didn’t know if Congress was going to renew the pro- 
gram and that caused us to doubt our sourcing plans for Colombia. In the end. Con- 
gress did renew the program but only for a short duration and those short-term re- 
newals have continued since. We cannot make commercial decision based on such 
3 to 6 months timeframes, especially when orders are placed at least one year in 
advance. 

As a side note, since I have the opportunity, I would like to urge you to renew 
the ATPA as soon as possible and for as long as possible. I say this because our 
sourcing from the country has dropped from 60 million units to one to two million 
units due to uncertainty regarding the program’s status. This is a real world exam- 
ple of why workable trade preference programs must have long and predictable du- 
rations. 

To my second criteria — simple and liberal rules of trade — here too the rules of ori- 
gin and other aspects of trade preference programs can really make or break them 
from a business perspective. We have had great success working with programs like 
the African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) that allow for raw material im- 
ports to be sourced from wherever we can secure the best and most reliable supply. 

Simple and liberal rules of origin for products traded under preference programs 
are critical and programs that are based on them are definitely the most workable — 
when things get complicated these programs can be very difficult to use. For exam- 
ple, when the first iteration of the Hemispheric Opportunity through Partnership 
Encouragement Act (HOPE Act) for Haiti was enacted, its complicated rules of ori- 
gin made it extremely difficult for companies like LS&Co. to use. Over time. Con- 
gress has modified the program and now it is one of the most liberal and easy to 
use. 

However, we are facing other challenges in Haiti that restrict our trade with the 
country. Political and social security issues, labor concerns, port infrastructure defi- 
ciencies, water shortages and other capacity issues make Haiti a difficult country 
in which to do business. I would urge Congress and the U.S. Government to work 
with Haitian officials to address these lingering concerns to help make the HOPE 
program work better for all stakeholders. 

And that brings me to my third point — you can’t change the rules of the road on 
trade preference programs if they are working. If you do, they could very well stop 
working quickly. The AGOA program that I mentioned earlier provides a prime ex- 
ample of this fact. 

LS&Co. began taking advantage of AGOA soon after the program was created. We 
steadily increased our production in southern Africa and the program was working 
for us. But then Congress enacted new legislation in 2006 which added a so-called 
“abundant supply” element to the program. 

We had no idea how these provisions would work in practice, particularly since 
denim fabric, our life blood, was arbitrarily listed as being in abundant supply in 
Africa even though we knew that it really wasn’t for our needs. As soon as we saw 
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that these provisions had actually been enacted, we put our U.S. sourcing operations 
from Africa on hold and began a fight to remove the provisions. Fortunately, Con- 
gress eventually moved to eliminate the abundant supply provisions, but not for sev- 
eral years and that delay certainly stunted our operations in Africa — definitely not 
something I think was intended. 

So, the key for success for a preference program from a business perspective and 
something I urge you to keep in mind as this Committee and the House of Rep- 
resentatives work to move forward broader preference program reform is to keep the 
programs simple, predictable and with liberal rules of origin that provide business 
the greatest opportunity to take advantage of them. I would also note that we need 
to keep in mind that these proCTams are designed to promote economic development 
and help raise the quality of life for citizens in many of the poorest countries in the 
world. 

And in our view, as a socially responsible company, upholding labor standards is 
a key aspect of these preference programs. We need to make sure that we provide 
trade preferences to those least developing countries that not only need a leg up but 
are committed to improving respect for worker rights. In that regard, I would like 
to associate myself with the Minister of Commerce of Cambodia, Dr. Cham Prasidh 
who spoke on the previous panel. Those LDCs that support international labor 
standards should be able to benefit from trade preferences for all products, including 
the apparel products of primary concern for LS&Co. 

Fortunately, we have proof that preferential trade arrangements can really 
achieve the developmental objectives for LDCs and other developing countries that 
we hope they can achieve if structured correctly. Egypt provides an excellent exam- 
ple. While not technically a trade preference program, the Qualified Industrial Zone 
(QIZ) program under the U.S.-Israel Free Trade Agreement has been successful. 
When it was extended to Egypt in 2004, Egypt’s apparel industry was miniscule. 
But now, apparel exports to the United States have reached nearly $800 million in 
2008 and the expanding trade has helped create new jobs for hundreds of Egyptians. 
Not surprisingly, the QIZ has one of the simplest rules of origin and has been one 
of the programs easiest for us to use from a trade perspective. 

In short, preference programs can achieve their objectives if they are structured 
correctly. And when I say “correctly,” I mean that they must be predictable with 
long durations. They must cover all products including apparel products that are the 
primary exports of developing countries. They must also have liberal rules of origin 
that get away from the highly restrictive “yarn forward” rule of origin in favor of 
more flexible rules that can actually work for developing countries and help U.S. 
companies innovate and compete in a very competitive market. And finally, any 
preference reform must include all LDCs that respect international labor standards. 
Economically disadvantaged populations need our help and those countries that sup- 
port labor standards should be rewarded. Our developmental trade policy should re- 
flect this need. 

As you and your colleagues continue to work toward broader preference program 
modifications, I urge you to keep these tenets in mind as a recipe for success for 
future U.S. trade preference programs. 

Thank you again Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to present this testimony 
today. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vogt. 

STATEMENT OF JEFF VOGT, GLOBAL ECONOMIC POLICY SPE- 
CIALIST, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR & CONGRESS 

OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS (AFL-CIO) 

Mr. VOGT. Chairman Levin and Members of the Subcommittee, 
on behalf of the over 11 million members of the AFL-CIO, I thank 
you for the opportunity to review the operation of the U.S. trade 
preference programs. While the AFL-CIO is interested in multiple 
aspects of U.S. trade preference programs, I have been asked to 
focus today on labor eligibility criteria of the GSP and related pref- 
erence programs. 

I have submitted for the hearing record written testimony that 
both examines in detail the problems with the current system as 
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well as articulates a reasonable, straightforward proposal for re- 
form based on universal eligibility criteria and a more rational, 
transparent, and consistent process to review violations of that cri- 
teria. I would be happy to answer any questions you have with re- 
gard to that testimony. 

The labor criteria of our trade preference programs are of critical 
importance to the global labor movement. The AFL-CIO, together 
with partner unions and workers in numerous developing countries 
in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, has used this important tool 
over the last 25 years. In the best cases it has brought about mod- 
est improvements in labor laws or resolutions to long pending 
cases. Indeed, our most recent experience with Bangladesh shows 
that the GSP program can be used to create needed political space 
for positive change. 

Today, the vast majority of workers in the export processing 
zones of Bangladesh now have some form of worker representation 
on the job because of the hard work of local labor organizations 
that have made use of the political space generated by the con- 
tinuing GSP review. Those workers can now begin the process of 
bargaining for their fair share of the gains of international trade. 
This is not to say there is not a very long way to go in Bangladesh, 
but it is — this is an example that when used and used properly, the 
GSP process provides leverage, that can bring about meaningful re- 
form. 

However, the application of labor rights criteria in trade pref- 
erence programs has been highly inconsistent over the years. Often 
unrelated geopolitical and foreign policy interests or sensitivity to 
the economic interest of multinational corporations has meant that 
clear cases of egregious labor rights violations are never accepted 
for review, or that cases, once accepted, are dropped without evi- 
dence of any meaningful improvement in the areas outlined in the 
complaint. 

The lack of clear criteria for the acceptance of petitions, of any 
fixed timelines by when the government must rule on the accept- 
ability of a petition, or on the merits, and of any obligation that 
the government ever provide a written, public rationale for its ac- 
tions has allowed the USTR in the past, over several administra- 
tions, to exercise almost unfettered discretion to apply the law. 
Even now, USTR has failed to accept for review two detailed peti- 
tions by the AFL-CIO filed well over a year ago. 

The lack of consistency of the application of the labor criteria 
over the last 25 years has substantially undermined the legitimacy 
of the program. A new set of procedures that put a premium on 
transparent, consistently applied criteria with reasonable timelines 
and an agency decision making based on the merits of the com- 
plaint would go a long way to improve the functioning of the labor 
provisions. I propose a new set of procedures in the written testi- 
mony I have submitted. 

I think we also need to take a fresh look at the eligibility criteria 
themselves. Trade preference programs still refer to internationally 
recognized worker rights. There is an important difference between 
these rights and the ILO core labor rights, which are the universal 
set of minimum labor standards as articulated by the ILO in 1998. 
For example, internationally recognized worker rights do not in- 
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elude the prohibition on discrimination in respect of employment 
and occupation. In addition, the preference programs currently 
refer to a minimum age for the employment of children which is 
weaker than the ILO formulation of the effective abolition of child 
labor. 

Further, the labor criteria only requires that a country take steps 
to afford internationally recognized worker rights. The current 
preference program simply requires a country to improve labor 
standards over time, but not requires a country to have achieved 
any basic level of compliance to be eligible. Thus, a country may 
have horrendous labor laws and practices, so long as it temporarily 
and marginally improves them after a petition is filed. 

We also need to look at additional eligibility criteria outside of 
labor. We are supportive, obviously, of the addition of environ- 
mental criteria, human rights, and good governance criteria, which 
we find in other trade preference programs, such as AGOA. 

I do want to make clear — and this has come up earlier today — 
that we do not view the goal of filing labor petitions to be the sus- 
pension of preferences, and it never has. Rather, we file petitions 
with the aim of bringing about demonstrable improvements in the 
administration of labor justice, and thus improvement in the lives 
of workers and the economies of beneficiary countries. 

Thus, the approach taken to labor violations should be coopera- 
tive, at least initially, and that is why we propose that petitions 
lead first to the adoption of remediation plans with clear bench- 
marks developed by the U.S. government with input and continued 
participation of petitioners, workers, employers, and governments 
to address and resolve systemic violation of labor rights. If coun- 
tries are making real progress but have not yet met those bench- 
marks at the end of an initial review, they should be given more 
time. Of course, the threat of suspension or withdrawal of benefits 
must be retained and wielded if governments fail to abide by the 
legal obligations under the preference programs. 

Finally, I would like to add that we support, obviously, trade ca- 
pacity building. This is critical, as many witnesses have already 
testified today, to making preference programs work. A subset of 
that, I believe we need to develop better programs with regard to 
worker rights, programs that better help workers, unions, to better 
understand and better advocate for themselves, for the fulfillment 
of their basic labor rights on the job. 

So I will leave it there, and I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have with regard to my written testimony or any of 
the statements I have made today. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vogt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jeff Vogt, Global Economic Policy 
Specialist, American Federation of Labor & Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) 

Chairman Levin and Members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the over 11 mil- 
lion members of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations (AFL-CIO), I thank you for the opportunity to address the future of U.S. 
preference programs. While the AFL-CIO is interested in the reform of multiple as- 
pects of the preference program system, I will focus today on the labor eligibility 
criteria. 
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Introduction 

In 1984, labor advocates succeeded in passing legislation conditioning a country’s 
eligibility under the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) on “taking steps to 
afford internationally recognized worker rights.” ^ These rights include: the right of 
association, the right to organize and bargain collectively, a prohibition on the use 
of any form of forced or compulsory labor, a minimum age for the employment of 
children, and acceptable conditions of work with respect to minimum wages, hours 
of work, and occupational safety and health.^ The rationale for linking trade and 
labor rights was two-fold: i) workers who are able to exercise these fundamental 
rights will be able to bargain collectively for better wages and working conditions, 
ensuring that the benefits of trade accrue not only to capital but also to labor; and 
ii) while developing countries should be able to attract investment based on a com- 
parative wage advantage, it should not benefit from wages that are artificially low 
due to labor repression. 

Economic research has also demonstrated that the adoption and enforcement of 
these core labor rights is essential to broad-based economic development. As the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) pointed out in a 
2000 report, International Trade and Core Labor Standards, “countries which 
strengthen their core labor standards can increase efficiency by raising skill levels 
in the workforce and by creating an environment which encourages innovation and 
higher productivity.”® The OECD also found in a 1996 report, entitled Trade, Em- 
ployment and Labor Standards, that “any fear on the part of developing countries 
that better core standards would negatively affect either their economic performance 
or their competitive position in world markets has no economic rationale.”^ 

Today, U.S. general or regional trade preference programs all contain either the 
GSP labor clause or a minor variation thereof.® However, there are significant sub- 
stantive and procedural problems with the current labor provisions. 

A. SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT GSP LABOR STANDARD 
AND PROCEDURES 

1. Outdated Standard 

In 1998, the member states of the International Labor Organization (ILO) agreed 
on a set of universal, core labor rights applicable to all members regardless of level 
of development. These core labor rights were enshrined in the ILO Declaration on 
Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work, which commits all members to respect, 
promote and realize four categories of labor rights: freedom of association and the 
effective recognition of the right to collective bargaining, the elimination of forced 
or compulsory labor, the abolition of child labor and the elimination of discrimina- 
tion in respect of employment and occupation. Importantly, all members are obliged 
to respect, promote and realize these principles and rights regardless as to whether 
they have ratified the relevant, underlying conventions. This touchstone has now 
been incorporated into all bilateral free trade agreements pending as of May 10, 
2007. 

Despite the adoption of these principles and rights over ten years ago, trade pref- 
erence programs still refer to “internationally recognized worker rights” (IRWR). 
There are important differences between IRWR and the core labor rights. For exam- 
ple, IRWR do not include the prohibition on discrimination in respect of employment 
and occupation contained to the ILO Declaration. In addition, the preference pro- 
grams currently refer to “a minimum age for the employment of children,” which 
is weaker than the ILO formulation, “the effective abolition of child labor.” It has 
also been argued that the rights collectively defined as IRWR do not refer to any 
external source of law and thus may be invested with any meaning given to them 


1 19 use 2462(b)(2)(G). 

2 In 2000, countries were further required to implement their commitments “to eliminate the 
worst forms of child labor” to remain eligible. See 19 USC 2462(b)(2)(H). 

3 OECD, International Trade and Core Labour Standards (Oct. 2000), available online at 
http://www.oecd.Org/dataoecd/2/36/1917944.pdf. 

^See also, Aidt, Toke & Zafiris Tzannatos, Unions and Collective Bargaining, Economic Ef- 
fects in a Global Environment, World Bank (2002), available online at http://www- 
wds.worldbank.org/extemal/default/WDSContentServer/WDSP/IB/2002/09/13/000094946_020831 
04140023/Rendered/PDF/multiopage.pdf 

®See, e.g. African Growth and Opportunities Act (AGOA), substituting “making continual 
progress toward establishing” in place of the “taking steps to afford” approach in GSP. The Hai- 
tian Hemispheric Opportunity through Partnership Encouragement Act (HHOPE) also contains 
a substantial labor monitoring program based on the ILO Cambodia labor monitoring project. 
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by the USTR, rather than the meaning conferred upon those rights by the inter- 
national community through the ILO.® 

2. No Minimum Level of Compliance 

The current preference programs simply require a country to improve labor stand- 
ards over time, but do not require a country to have achieved any basic level of com- 
pliance to be eligible. A country may therefore have horrendous labor laws and prac- 
tices (2 on a scale of 10), so long as it temporarily and marginally improves them 
after a petition is filed (3 of 10). 

3. Limited Petition Filing Window 

Preference programs, with the exception of the CBI and AGOA, allow for third 
parties to submit petitions alleging the violation of any eligibility criteria. The regu- 
lations implementing each program limit petitions to only once a year, though the 
statute imposes no such limitation. If a major labor rights violation occurs a month 
after the petition window closes, a potential petitioner will have to wait nearly an 
entire year to raise the matter through a petition process. Further, the petition win- 
dows for the various programs are not coordinated, nor are they fixed (in practice), 
meaning that the petition window can (and does) change from year to year.'^ In 
2003, the petition window was never opened. The U.S. government has also failed 
to regularly review the compliance of beneficiary countries and self-initiate appro- 
priate action. 

4. No New Information Rule 

A determination that a country does not merit review should not bar subsequent 
petitions on the same or similar issues, as it has in the past. The so-called “no new 
information” rule, 15 CFR 2007.0(b)(5) and 2007.1(a)(4), has no statutory foundation 
and should be abolished.® In general, the rule prohibits the filing of a petition on 
any matter that has been raised in a previous petition against the same country. 
Thus, a country could take minimal steps towards compliance just to avoid review 
and then backslide into noncompliance once suspension of benefits is no longer 
threatened. If a petitioner were to file a complaint on the same subject matter, the 
petition could be rejected if the new information were not deemed sufficiently sub- 
stantial. 

5. Exercise of Excessive Executive Discretion 

a. Meritorious Petition Not Accepted for Review and No Reason Given 

The only reason to reject a country practice petition for review that finds any sup- 
port in the statute or regulations is that the petition fails to set forth facts that, 
if substantiated, would demonstrate that the beneficiary country in question has not 
taken steps to afford workers internationally recognized worker rights.® However, 
numerous well-supported petitions detailing widespread and/or serious violations of 
worker rights have been rejected in the past without any official explanation. The 


® An infamous example of this is the so-called “Clatanoff Rule,” articulated by former Assist- 
ant USTR for Labor, William “Bud” Clatanoff. At a 2003 conference at the National Academy 
of Sciences regarding the monitoring of international labor standards, he stated with regard to 
freedom of association: “If someone tries to form a union, they can’t get shot, fired or jailed. 
I’m sorry. I know there are thousands of pages of ILO jurisprudence I am not going to read, 
but that’s my criteria — shot, fired or jailed, you’re not given freedom of association.” 

^ 15 CFR 2007.3 does provide that petition shall be conducted at least once a year according 
to the schedule set forth in therein. The deadline for petitions established in the regulations 
is June 1, unless otherwise specified by notice in the Federal Register. The petitions are rarely, 
if ever, due on that date. In 2009, petitions were actually due on June 24th. In 2004, petitions 
were due on December 14th. 

® 15 CFR 2007.0(b). During the annual reviews and general reviews conducted pursuant to the 
schedule set out in §2007.3 any person may file a request to have the GSP status of any eligible 
beneficiary developing country reviewed with respect to any of the designation criteria listed in 
section 502fb) or 502fc) (19 U.S.C. 2642(b) and (c)). Such requests must: (5) supply any other 
relevant information as requested by the GSP Subcommittee. If the subject matter of the request 
has been reviewed pursuant to a previous request, the request must include substantial new infor- 
mation warranting further consideration of the issue. 

®See, 15 CFR 2007. Ofb). During the annual reviews and general reviews conducted pursuant 
to the schedule set out in Sec. 2007.3 any person may file a request to have the GSP status 
of any eligible beneficiary developing country reviewed with respect to any of the designation 
criteria listed in section 502(b) or 502(c) (19 U.S.C. 2642(b) and (c)). Such requests must (1) 
specify the name of the person or the group requesting the review; (2) identify the beneficiary 
country that would be subject to the review; (3) indicate the specific section 502fb) or 502(c) cri- 
teria which the requestor believes warrants review; (4) provide a statement of reasons why the 
beneficiary country’s status should be reviewed along with all available supporting information; 
(5) supply any other relevant information as requested by the GSP Subcommittee. 
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government should accept for review a petition if the statements contained therein, 
if substantiated, would constitute a failure of the beneficiary country to comply with 
its obligations or commitments under the labor clause. If a petition is rejected, the 
government should provide in writing the reasons for that decision. If a defect in 
the submission could be remedied, the government should instruct the petitioner 
what is needed to make the petition acceptable for review. Further, the criteria that 
the GSP subcommittee of the Trade Policy Staff Committee (TPSC) employs to de- 
termine whether to accept or reject a GSP petition for review should be public. 

b. Abuse of Continuing Review 

USTR has often put countries under a “continuing review,” a probationary period 
during which the government waits to see whether a country is making sufficient 
progress necessary to retain its eligibility. Using a “continuing review” as a means 
to provoke the improvements necessary to avoid suspension is legitimate. However, 
some reviews have continued for several years while violations of workers’ rights 
continued unabated. Thailand, for example, was under review for nine consecutive 
years while it maintained GSP eligibility. Reviews should rarely, if ever, last for 
more than two petition cycles without a final determination of eligibility. No country 
will undertake needed reforms if it believes that there is no real chance that market 
access could be limited, suspended or withdrawn. 

c. Executive Branch Fails to Limit, Suspend or Withdraw Preferences, even in Clear 
Cases 

GSP does provide the President some discretion to continue to extend preferences 
even if the country fails to meet the worker rights eligibility criteria. Section 
2462(b)(2)(G) of the GSP provides that “The President shall not designate any coun- 
try a beneficiary developing country under this subchapter if any of the following 
applies: such country has not taken steps to afford internationally recognized work- 
er rights to workers in the country (including any designated zone in that country.” 
Section 2462(b)(2) does provide, however, that subparagraphs (G) and (H)(to the ex- 
tent that the work “by its nature or the circumstances in which it is carried out, 
is likely to harm the health, safety, or morals of children”) “shall not prevent the 
designation of any country as a beneficiary country under this subchapter if the 
president determines that such designation will be in the national economic interest 
of the United States and reports such determination to the congress with the rea- 
sons therefore.” (emphasis added). 

Despite this limited grant of discretion, several country practice reviews over the 
last 25 years have been closed with no action taken (limitation, suspension or with- 
drawal) and with no apparent steps taken by the foreign government to afford 
IRWR. Given the complete lack of transparency, it is impossible to ascertain the 
basis for inaction and determine whether it is rooted in the clear statutory language 
outlining the scope of presidential discretion or whether other extra-statutory fac- 
tors are considered by subordinate committees such as the TPSC when making a 
recommendation to the President. The discretion exercised by the TPSC in prac- 
tice and afforded the President under the statute is so broad that it could form the 
basis for inaction on almost every petition. 

6. Country v. Industry-Level Enforcement 

Nothing currently prevents USTR from suspending trade preferences with regard 
to a specific industry or industries where rampant violations occur (rather than sus- 


i*’ 15 CFR 2007.2(g) and (h) regulate the process by which recommendations are made to the 
President. Nowhere do the regulations provide the TPSC (and superior committees) discretion 
to weigh considerations unrelated to the program’s eligibility criteria. 

(g) The TPSC shall review the work of the GSP Subcommittee and shall conduct, as necessary, 
further reviews of requests submitted and accepted under this part. Unless subject to additional 
review, the TPSC shall prepare recommendations for the President on any modifications to the 
GSP under this part. The (Chairman of the TPSC shall report the results of the TPSC’s review 
to the U.S. Trade Representative who may convene the Trade Policy Review Group (TPRG) or 
the Trade Policy Committee (TPC) for further review of recommendations and other decisions 
as necessary. The U.S. Trade Representative, after receiving the advice of the TPSC, TPRG or 
TPC, shall make recommendations to the President on any modifications to the GSP under this 
part, including recommendations that no modifications be made. 

(h) In considering whether to recommend: (1) That additional articles be designated as eligible 
for the GSP; (2) that the duty-free treatment accorded to eligible articles under the GSP be with- 
drawn, suspended or limited; (3) that product coverage be otherwise modified; or (4) that 
changes be made with respect to the GSP status of eligible beneficiary countries, the GSP Sub- 
committee on behalf of the TPSC, TPRG, or TPC shall review the relevant information sub- 
mitted in connection with or concerning a request under this part together with any other infor- 
mation which may be available relevant to the statutory prerequisites for Presidential action 
contained in Title V of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2461—2465). 
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pending or withdrawing preferences at the country level). With very rare exceptions, 
such as Pakistan, where USTR suspended preferences in the 1990s for carpets, sur- 
gical instruments and soccer balls, USTR has not exercised this flexibility and has 
instead limited itself to a determination as to whether to suspend or withdraw trade 
preferences for an entire country. The targeted limitation of preferences should be 
used more frequently. 

B. A BETTER WAY 

Below is a comprehensive set of proposals to reform both the labor eligibility cri- 
teria as well as the process for reviewing complaints, remediating violations and 
making determinations as to whether to suspend preferences in whole or in part.'^i 
These recommendations could be applied to reform of any or all of the extant pref- 
erence programs, or lay the foundation for a new, unified preference program. 

1. Eligibility Standard(s) 

Establishing new eligibility criteria for a broadly revamped preferences scheme re- 
quires several related choices. For example, tiers of development and levels of mar- 
ket access could be uniform or layered. For purposes of this testimony, we assume 
three baskets of trade preferences based on a combination of level of development 
and market access. However, should the program evolve and take another shape, 
these suggestions would need to be adapted. 

Also, note that only labor eligibility criteria are discussed here. One would expect 
that other criteria would be required, including those related to good governance, 
human rights, the environment and others. 

a. Basic Preference for Developing Countries 

Assuming levels of market access similar to the current GSP program for devel- 
oping countries, the following criteria should be met to be or remain eligible. 

Standard 

• The country must make continual progress towards adopting laws consistent 
with core labor rights and must have adopted laws consistent with the ILO 
core labor rights within 3-5 years of the program entering into force to re- 
main eligible. 

• Though the obligation is to make progress during the transition period, the 
country cannot have laws that prohibit (de jure or de facto) the exercise of 
a core labor right (e.g., bar on the formation of unions or a minimum require- 
ment of 100 members to form a union) or fail to have laws governing accept- 
able conditions of work with respect to minimum wage, hours, and health and 
safety. 

Level of Enforcement 

• During the transition period, the country must make continual progress to- 
wards effectively enforcing its laws related to the core labor rights and accept- 
able conditions of work; once the transition period ends, the country must ef- 
fectively enforce those laws. 

• Though the obligation is to make continual progress during the transition pe- 
riod towards effective enforcement, the country, at a minimum, must have tri- 
bunals for the enforcement of such labor rights and acceptable conditions of 
work, which shall be fair, equitable, and transparent; provide for the possi- 
bility of remedies such as fines, penalties, or temporary work closures; and 
allow for the appeal or review, as appropriate, of decisions to impartial and 
independent tribunals. 

• Though a country retains the right to the reasonable exercise of discretion 
and to bona fide decisions with regard to the allocation of its resources, the 
country must, at a minimum, not reduce the percentage of its annual budget 
for labor enforcement and should increase the budget for labor enforcement 
proportionately as the economy expands. 

• The country cannot be on Tier 3 of U.S. State Dept Trafficking Report (those 
countries whose governments do not fully comply with the Trafficking Victims 
Protection Act’s (TVPA) minimum standards and are not making significant 
efforts to do sol.^^ 


^^Note: We believe that beneficiary countries must also meet eligibility criteria with regard 
to human rights, rule of law and good governance and the environment. Those criteria are not 
spelled out here. 

In 2009, this list included: Burma, Iran, North Korea, Syria, Chad, Kuwait, Papua New 
Guinea, Zimbabwe, Cuba, Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Eritrea, Mauritania, Sudan, Fiji, Niger and 
Swaziland. 
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b. GSP-Plus 

Currently, the U.S. has no incentive based program that ties greater levels of 
market access to certain vulnerable developing countries to compliance with a high- 
er set of eligibility criteria. The European Union currently has such a program — 
GSP Plus. If the U.S. were to incorporate such an approach, a developing country 
could be eligible to export more goods at a preferential tariff rate than possible 
under the basic GSP. If correctly designed and implemented, an incentive based pro- 
gram that rewarded better labor practices could result in better labor laws and prac- 
tices. If such a program were to be established, the following eligibility criteria 
would be appropriate. Such countries should also be subject to more rigorous over- 
sight on compliance with the eligibility criteria. 

To be eligible, the country must: 

• have adopted laws and regulations consistent with the core labor rights 

• must effectively enforce those laws and all other national laws governing 
worker rights and social protection 

• maintain a functioning tripartite body that meets regularly to discuss labor 
laws, labor relations and social and economic policy generally, if such a struc- 
ture exists, or otherwise ensure regular and meaningful social dialogue on 
these issues. 

• ensure that no workers are excluded de facto or de jure from, and that all 
workers are protected equally by, national labor laws, regulations, and poli- 
cies, including subcontracted workers, temporary workers, migrant workers, 
seasonal workers, part-time workers, project-based workers, informal sector 
workers, etc. Nothing in this criterion shall be construed as prohibiting posi- 
tive affirmative measures to protect the rights of more vulnerable workers. 

c. Duty-Free/Quota Free for Least Developed Countries 

It has been proposed that Least Developed Countries (LDCs) should now receive 
duty free/quota free preferential tariff treatment. LDCs should also be required to 
meet the basic GSP criteria described herein; however, they should be given a some- 
what longer transition period and more resources from a variety of sources should 
be marshaled to help LDCs meet these and other eligibility criteria. This arrange- 
ment would strike a balance between the lower level of development on one hand 
and the substantially greater market access afforded on the other. 

2. A New Process 

a. Institutions 

Currently, worker rights country practice petitions are filed with the USTR and 
reviewed initially by the GSP Subcommittee of the TPSC, an inter-agency com- 
mittee that includes USTR, Treasury, Agriculture, State, USAID, Commerce and 
Labor. The full TPSC includes, in addition, the Council of Economic Advisors, Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, Department of Defense, Department of Energy, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, Department of Homeland Security, De- 
partment of the Interior, Department of Justice, Department of Transportation, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, National Economic Council, National Security Coun- 
cil, Office of Management and Budget and the U.S. International Trade Commission 
(non-voting member). 

It is understandable that a wide range of agencies may have an interest in a deci- 
sion regarding country eligibility to receive trade preferences. However, as to wheth- 
er the petition (1) on its face alleges a violation of the worker rights criteria and 
should therefore be accepted and (2) whether, following an investigation, those 
claims have been substantiated by the evidence, it appears that those decisions are 
wholly within the competence of DOL, and specifically ILAB. Thus, as to the first 
two aforementioned questions, ILAB’s findings and conclusions should be given sub- 
stantial deference, if not be determinative. The ultimate issue, whether a country’s 
benefits should therefore be suspended because of those violations, or what the 
scope of the suspension should be, could be a determination that requires input from 
a broader inter-agency committee — though the scope of their review should be cir- 
cumscribed. 

b. Procedures 

1. Public Petitions 

The USG should provide for the receipt of public petitions from any person at any 
time on labor rights matters under a new trade preference scheme. This could be 
accomplished either by establishing an open petition process or by maintaining a 
fixed annual review process, at which time petitions would be encouraged, but with 
the possibility of filing a petition out-of-cycle. Elements of a basic petition should 
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include: name and contact information of petitioner (which should remain confiden- 
tial if requested), a summary of the relevant facts, if possible the specific domestic 
laws or international labor rights alleged to have been violated and the relief 
sought. No additional information should be required at the initial stage. 

The petition shall be accepted for review if the statements contained in the peti- 
tion, if substantiated, would constitute a failure of the country to comply with the 
obligations or commitments under the preference program. ILAB should announce 
its determination within 30 days of the receipt of the petition. If the information 
provided is insufficient to make an initial determination, ILAB should notify the pe- 
titioner within 30 days of the receipt of the petition and request any information 
needed to make a determination. The petitioner should have 60 days from receipt 
of the notification to supply the requested additional information. ILAB shall have 
30 days from the date the petitioner resubmits the petition in order to make its de- 
termination. If the petitioner does not supply the requested additional information 
within 60 days, or if the information is still insufficient, then the petition may be 
rejected. 

If accepted, a notice should be published in the Federal Register within 5 days 
that a petition to review the eligibility of a beneficiary country has been accepted 
for review. Specific notice should be given to the foreign government and peti- 
tioner(s). The FR notice will start a process not to exceed 120 days. ILAB shall in- 
vite the public to submit supplemental written testimony in support of or in opposi- 
tion to the petition within 30 days. Thereafter, ILAB and any other relevant agen- 
cies should conduct an investigation, including interviews with petitioners, govern- 
ment officials, employers or employer associations specifically named or in an indus- 
try identified in the complaint, as well as NGOs and other relevant stakeholders. 
As part of its investigatory process, a public hearing should also be held. The inves- 
tigatory phase should close within 120 days from the filing of the petition. 

Within 60 days from the close of the investigation, a written determination as to 
whether a violation or violations of the labor clause occurred, and the facts and evi- 
dence supporting that determination, 

2. Levels of Review 

Unlike the existing petition process (in practice), petitioners should be able to re- 
quest action taken at the country and/or industry level. Indeed, almost all past peti- 
tions have raised concerns at both levels, but the only remedy available in practice 
has been a complete suspension of preferences to an entire country. The availability 
of targeted remedies may provide the USG the flexibility to address the most critical 
problems directly. 

For example, a situation could arise in which a petitioner alleges: (1) that the gov- 
ernment has failed to enact laws consistent with the country’s preference program 
obligations, has failed to maintain those laws, and/or in a systematic way has failed 
to enforce them; (2) alleges rampant violations in a specific industry, with illus- 
trative cases with regard to specific firms that represent the worst actors within 
that industry. A petitioner should be able to request (and the U.S. government pro- 
vide) action be taken at one or both levels. In cases where laws and regulations fall 
short of core labor standards, where there is a widespread failure in the administra- 
tion of labor justice (ministry, inspectorate, courts), and/or where the government 
as employer is violating worker rights, the U.S. government should consider applica- 
tion of country-level remedies. Where worker rights violations are especially con- 
centrated in a particular industry, the U.S. government should consider remedies 
that target the products of that industry, 

3. Remediation & Suspension 
a. Country Level 

The primary purpose of enforceable labor rights criteria is to improve working 
conditions, not to suspend tariff preferences for the sake of it. Thus, the approach 
taken to labor violations should be cooperative, at least initially. If ILAB were to 


The USG should develop a methodology setting forth clear and consistent procedures for the 
conduct of investigations, the criteria used to determine whether a violation of the labor clause 
has occurred, how such factors are weighed, and how a final determination is made. The meth- 
odology should also set forth procedures for drafting and implementing a remedial work plan, 
if applicable, and oversight of the implementation of such a plan. This proposed methodology 
should be published in the Federal Register for public comment. 

11 If the industry does not benefit from preferences, violations would have to be viewed in the 
context of a broader, country practice petition. However, this does not preclude the USG from 
developing a remediation plan that addresses concerns in that industry. The limitation would 
be in that benefits would have to be withdrawn for the entire country, rather than the specific 
industry. 
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determine based upon a petition or a biennial review (see below) that the bene- 
ficiary country is not in compliance with the labor eligibility criteria, then it should 
enter into consultations with the beneficiary country (with the participation of work- 
er and employer representatives) to develop a work plan with clear benchmarks 
that, if met, would bring the country into compliance with the eligibility criteria. 
Such a work plan should usually be no longer than one year in duration, with a 
mid-point review. 

If, after such consultations, a work plan cannot be developed, eligibility should be 
terminated. If such a plan is not fully implemented after the year, ILAB shall con- 
sider what progress has been made toward fulfilling the work plan. If the country 
has demonstrated sufficient political will and has taken substantial steps towards 
implementing that plan, the USG should extend the period for an additional period 
not to exceed one year. If, however, the country has not demonstrated the requisite 
will or has made insufficient progress, the preferences shall be limited, suspended 
or withdrawn. 

As noted above, the TPSC is responsible for making a recommendation to the 
President to limit, suspend or withdraw preferences. Although the statute gives the 
President the discretion to factor in other considerations, i.e. the national economic 
interest, it is clear that members of the TPSC are factoring in additional non-labor 
considerations at the time the recommendation is being formulated. Further, the 
TPSC does not now appear to be constrained by any timelines whatsoever in making 
their decision. 

The TPSC should be constrained to make its recommendation to the President 
within 60 days from ILAB’s recommendation. Further, TPSC may reject ILAB’s de- 
termination and recommend no action be taken only on the basis of an affirmative, 
consensus opinion based on evidence that suspending the preferences would either 
cause serious harm to the U.S. economy or jeopardizes the national security of the 
United States. If the TPSC recommends limitation, suspension or withdrawal of 
preferences, the President should notify Congress of his (or her) intent to limit or 
suspend the country’s eligibility for preferential trade treatment within 30 days (un- 
less the president independently determines that suspending preferences would 
cause serious harm to the economy or jeopardizes the national security of the 
United States). The final decision, either in the affirmative or negative, must be in 
writing with a full explanation for the reasons supporting that decision. 

b. Industry Level 

If a petition targets a particular industry or industries, or ILAB otherwise deter- 
mines that violations described in a country practice petition are concentrated in a 
specific industry or in industries, it should develop a special work plan (or sub plan) 
with specific recommendations to address violations in the identified industry or in- 
dustries. Of course, persistent worker rights violations in any industry are the re- 
sponsibility of both the employers (who violate the law) and the government (which 
fails to enforce the law), so a sectoral approach will necessarily have to set forth 
specific benchmarks in a work plan that are directed to both the government and 
to the employers. As with the country-level work plan, government, employers and 
workers should all be engaged in developing that plan. 

If the country and employers have demonstrated the will and have taken substan- 
tial steps towards implementing that plan, the president should extend the review 
period for an additional period not to exceed one year. If, however, the country has 
not demonstrated the requisite will or has made insufficient progress, and the viola- 
tions are especially concentrated in an industry or industries, the president shall 
notify congress of intent to terminate the preferential treatment for the products in 
the identified industries, 

4. Reinstatement of Eligibility 

The President may reinstate the eligibility for preferential treatment of a country 
(or sector) whose eligibility has been terminated if it is determined that the quali- 
fied beneficiary country has fully implemented the work plan. 

Countries seeking reinstatement should file a written request with USTR. Notice 
of the request shall be published in the Federal Register. Any interested party shall 
have 60 days to provide information in response to the notice as to whether the 
country has implemented its work plan and/or any new additional information post- 


many cases, a firm or group of firms may be responsible for giving the entire sector a 
bad reputation. If an entire sector were under review, it would be advantageous for the better 
actors to put pressure on the bad actors to avoid having the relevant product losing preferential 
treatment. However, if a firm within an industry continues to commit serious violations of work- 
er rights, the USG should seek ways, where possible, to deny benefits to that firm or firms. 
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suspension with regard to the country’s compliance with the labor clause generally. 
A public hearing should be held within 30 days after comments are due. ILAB shall 
review the evidence and conduct such investigations as necessary and make a deter- 
mination within 90 days whether the beneficiary country has complied with the 
work plan. The preferences shall remain limited or suspended unless ILAB makes 
a finding that the beneficiary has fully complied with the work plan (and has not 
engaged in subsequent violations that justify the continuation of the suspension). If 
so, it would make a recommendation of reinstatement to the TPSC. if not, pref- 
erences shall remain suspended until such time that the beneficiary country can 
demonstrate full compliance through the process described above. 

There may be some cases where a country seeks reinstatement of eligibility after 
several years out of the program, at which point the work plan would no longer be 
relevant. In such cases, a new assessment would need to be undertaken to ascertain 
whether the country meets the relevant eligibility criteria. 

5. Regular Biennial Monitoring 

In conjunction with civil society partners with demonstrated expertise in labor 
rights matters and together with other relevant international organizations, USTR, 
DOL and State shall work together to assess compliance by beneficiary countries 
with core labor rights and acceptable conditions of work, in law and practice. Such 
assessments shall be based on information available from the annual IRWR reports 
required under 19 USC §2464,^® the International Labor Organization, other inter- 
ested parties, country and worksite visits that include confidential worker and work- 
er representative interviews, meetings with management, visits to workplaces, col- 
lection and review of relevant documents. The U.S. government would not be re- 
quired to develop yet another report but rather to survey information already in 
hand or readily available, and any additional information provided by civil society 
organizations and collected in the course of ongoing information gathering from the 
labor attaches and labor reporting officers. 

In recognition of the limited resources, the U.S. government should be allowed to 
exercise discretion and self-initiate reviews of those countries that present the worst 
cases of non-compliance. 

C. Capacity Building 

Substantial funding will be required to make this program reach its desired goal. 
We will need to be creative in pursuing a consistent stream of funding. It is impor- 
tant, too, that we undertake a serious assessment of the efficacy of past labor capac- 
ity building programs. While some were well tailored to address properly diagnosed 
problems, others were not designed to address the most critical problems. Coordina- 
tion among the several agencies at times seemed poor, with multiple projects receiv- 
ing funds to do largely the same work. In other cases, organizations that received 
funding to carry out labor capacity building programs have had little expertise in 
labor relations and/or are unfamiliar with the region. In some cases the local part- 
ners designated by US-based organizations are unknown to or do not have the com- 
plete trust of labor organizations. Finally, there appears to be little accountability, 
particularly with regard to government institutions that continue to receive funds 
for workshops, training and equipment year after year despite showing little will 
to actually improve the quality of their work. 


i®This section would of course need to be amended to refer to the core labor rights assuming 
our recommendations herein are adopted. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reinsch, please. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. REINSCH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL (NFTC) 

Mr. REINSCH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear. I am Bill 
Reinsch, I am president of the National Eoreign Trade Council, a 
trade association of some 300 U.S. companies that are engaged in 
international trade and investment. 

We support trade preference programs that eliminate tariffs in 
order to provide cost effective inputs to U.S. manufacturing, there- 
by enhancing U.S. jobs and competitiveness. Studies by the GAO 
and private sector think tanks show that preference programs have 
a small effect on the overall U.S. economy, and the tariff relief they 
provide benefits small and medium sized companies as much as it 
does large corporations. This tariff elimination also reduces costs to 
the U.S. consumer. 

In the historic economic downturn we are experiencing, these 
multiple domestic benefits can be significant. Let me mention a few 
examples. The U.S. appliance makers imported $70 million worth 
of air conditioning machinery parts duty free last year that were 
used in making appliances here in the United States. Those same 
parts not covered under GSP would have a 1.4 percent tariff, so 
these manufacturers realized a $1 million savings on these compo- 
nents, which came mostly from Thailand. $430 million worth of 
ferrosilicon was imported last year under GSP, mostly from South 
Africa and Georgia, at a $17 million savings, increasing the com- 
petitiveness of domestic steel exports and reducing the cost of U.S.- 
made steel that was sold here. 

The U.S. imported $80 million worth of marble sawn into slabs 
for the construction industry, mainly from Turkey, India, and 
Egypt, where GSP removed a 5 percent tariff, resulting in a $4 mil- 
lion benefit to this industry. About $10 billion worth of oil, mainly 
from Iraq, enters the U.S. under GSP. AGOA, in turn, waived tar- 
iffs on about $50 billion of oil from Nigeria, Angola, and Equatorial 
Guinea, and $13 billion worth of Colombian oil enters the U.S. 
under ATPA. 

These are very low tariff products that Americans would buy 
anyway, but on each barrel there are 5 cent or 10 cent duties. All 
together, the savings comes to about $40 million. 

Beyond this domestic benefit, we believe in the value of a stable 
system of trade preferences as a tool to provide broad and deep 
benefits to some of the world’s poorest countries. This is not only 
a moral obligation, but also in our national, economic, and security 
self-interest. 

The eligibility criteria inherent in all U.S. preference programs 
have led to economic and legal reforms which have made a real dif- 
ference in building and strengthening a home grown entrepre- 
neurial class, which allows economies to diversify and move beyond 
dependence on preference programs for growth. Eor example, the 
NFTC strongly believes that a strong IPR regime in developing 
countries is a key component in creating an indigenous class of en- 
trepreneurs and innovators. Many cite the eligibility criteria in 
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GSP as contributing to Brazil moving forward to increase its IPR 
protections, and that is paying off for domestic innovation. 

However, when beneficiary countries move away from the rule of 
law, such as Ecuador’s withdrawal from the International Center 
for Settlement of Investment Disputes, and diminishing the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, it is important that the eligibility criteria 
provide leverage for an appropriate response. Instituting across the 
board eligibility criteria mandating a strong rule of law and respect 
for an independent judiciary combined with adequate capacity 
building assistance will serve to separate countries who are moving 
forward from those like Ecuador who are moving away from inter- 
national norms. 

In April of this year the NETC joined a diverse group of 29 orga- 
nizations in sending a letter to Ambassador Kirk and to Congress 
outlining our consensus agreement on what improvements to the 
preference programs would be most beneficial. This group consists 
of broad based trade associations and bilateral business councils 
and NCOs focusing on international economic development, pov- 
erty, and hunger eradication and other international aid issues. 

Since then, facilitated by the Trade Aid and Security Coalition of 
the Clobal Works Eoundation and the trade partnership, we have 
continued to meet, including other faith-based, labor, and food se- 
curity NCOs, and major corporations and other experts to find com- 
mon ground on the details while communicating regularly with 
Congressional staff, including the staff of this committee. 

We are united in the belief that Congress should make tangible 
improvements to the preference programs. A progress report on our 
work will be forthcoming soon, but our experience has shown that 
the main things Congress should do are, first, move toward a uni- 
fied set of preferences, harmonizing the elements of GSP and re- 
gional programs over a short timeframe. Crafting a program that 
is certain, reliable, predictable, and long term is the most powerful 
thing Congress can do to ensure that preferences work for those 
they are intended to help. 

Second, provide permanent, 100 percent duty free and quota free 
benefits for eligible least developed countries. This bold move pro- 
vides the commitment and leadership that will serve as the founda- 
tion for all of the other work needed to make sure that the poorest 
nations begin to integrate preferential access to the U.S. market 
into their broader development plans. 

Third, end the short and uncertain renewals. Waiting until a 
month or days or even after the expiration of a program to renew 
it makes it difficult to use the programs. Eor importers, stability 
is probably the most important issue. Investing in developing coun- 
tries and building strong sourcing relationships requires time and 
money. Companies are reluctant to spend these resources if the 
preferences constantly start and stop, or if it seems like a product 
might lose GSP benefits, just as the investment begins to pay for 
itself 

Eourth, simplify the rules. Integrating the multiplicity of rules of 
origin, eligibility requirements, and product graduation require- 
ments will increase use of the program. 

Finally, tie renewal eligibility and graduation more completely to 
capacity building. While preferences can serve as a potent catalyst 
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for economic, regulatory, legal, and political reform, the capacity to 
build the infrastructure and the understanding of what is needed 
to utilize the programs and what is expected to maintain this privi- 
lege are all crucial to success. 

In conclusion, I want to make clear that we understand that 
preferential access to the U.S. market is a privilege, not an entitle- 
ment, and along with it go responsibilities. Countries who receive 
these preferences must demonstrate the vision to undertake other 
efforts to improve their citizens’ livelihood. Preferences are only one 
tool to spread economic opportunity globally. 

We believe that U.S. leadership is finding a way forward to con- 
clude the Doha Round is of paramount importance. Clearly articu- 
lating and implementing a comprehensive forward looking national 
trade policy that opens markets for U.S. business, workers, farm- 
ers, and ranchers must go hand and hand with the important effort 
to update and modernize the system of U.S. trade preference pro- 
grams, and we look forward to working with Congress and the Ad- 
ministration in this effort. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reinsch follows:] 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much. 
Ms. Broadbent. 
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STATEMENT OF MEREDITH BROADBENT, TRADE ADVISOR, 
T H E GLOBAL BUSINESS DIALOGUE 

Ms. BROADBENT. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss U.S. 
trade preference programs. I am a trade advisor to the Global Busi- 
ness Dialogue, an association that focuses on international trade an 
investment matters. In that GBD does not lobby and our members 
have not considered this issue as a group, the views expressed here 
today are my own. They are based on my practical experience ad- 
ministering the GSP program at USTR from 2003 to 2008. 

Although several key changes are needed, I would caution 
against a wholesale rewrite or consolidation of the separate U.S. 
trade preference programs. Rather, I am very positive about the 
track record of Congress for revising and improving these programs 
in a more iterative manner, as necessary, to reflect current foreign 
policy realities, the interests of U.S. industry, and current U.S. ob- 
jectives in multilateral trade negotiations, and development prior- 
ities. 

Under the single lens of any one of these concerns, U.S. trade 
preference programs are far from ideal. But taking into account the 
whole set of objectives, the current structure of the preference pro- 
grams gives USTR the flexibility to effectively tailor U.S. trade pol- 
icy toward 131 different developing countries, a group that spans 
a very wide spectrum in terms of per capita income and capacity 
to implement trade reforms. 

Because of the wide differences in the capacities of beneficiary 
countries to comply, trade preference eligibility criteria in the stat- 
ute should not be one size fits all. USTR has been successful in 
bringing about positive changes in beneficiary countries based on 
the existing conditionality criteria. Historically, the goal of gradu- 
ally integrating advanced developing countries into a reciprocal 
trade relationship with the United States under the disciplines of 
the WTO or in the context of a free trade agreement has been im- 
portant for Congress and for both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

Over the past 30 years, the United States has enacted five pref- 
erence programs targeting specific regions of the world for deeper, 
more generous benefits. Each of these regional programs has its 
own history, national security, and foreign policy context. Aimed at 
providing economic alternatives to drug crop production, the Ande- 
an trade preference program lent itself well in the case of Colombia 
and Peru to encouraging a transition from unilateral trade pref- 
erences to a willingness and ability to undertake the reciprocal and 
binding obligations of free trade agreements. Recently, Ecuador has 
been reviewed under ATPA for breaches of rule of law that have 
affected U.S. investors, raising the question of whether unilateral 
trade preferences in this case are serving U.S. interests, but it is 
my view that the statute has been working. 

There are leaders in Congress who have championed and fought 
for expanding trade ties with separate regions, which I believe has 
had a tremendously positive impact on U.S. trade relations with 
these areas of the world. Chairmen Rangel and Archer and Levin 
and Congressmen McDermott and Crane worked tirelessly to estab- 
lish the AGOA program. I believe AGOA led to a sea change im- 
provement in U.S. trade relations with Africa, and was responsible 
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for creating government mechanisms for coordinating with the con- 
tinent on common objectives for the Doha negotiations in the WTO. 

The flexibility in the current preference structure makes GSP an 
effective tool for USTR. USTR is in a better position to encourage 
beneficiary countries to eliminate market access barriers for U.S. 
exports and respect worker rights, for example, because U.S. trade 
negotiators can engage the target developing country both under 
GSP and under the regional program. Proposals to streamline and 
consolidate programs should be considered, but not at the expense 
of reducing the status of regional groupings that the countries 
themselves view as important, and which provide a framework and 
incentives for USTR to promote regional economic integration, an 
important development objective in and of itself 

There are improvements in these programs that Congress should 
consider. U.S. importers and potential investors in many devel- 
oping countries have legitimate concerns about the complications 
and costs associated with the exceedingly arcane rules of origin 
that apparel products must meet in order to receive duty free treat- 
ment. The effectiveness of U.S. preference programs is undermined 
by detailed and complicated restrictions related to requirements to 
use U.S. fabric, yarn, and finishing processes. No other sector of 
trade is so tightly controlled and micromanaged. I urge the Sub- 
committee to look at these rules of origin in a fresh light to see 
what can be done to simplify and eliminate burdensome complica- 
tions that have the effect of undermining the value of the duty sav- 
ings to the developing countries that the United States is trying to 
help. 

I’m sorry to say that in terms of the Doha Round trade agenda, 
the Committee will also have to wrestle with reconciling the goal 
of helping developing countries and the perverse and damaging in- 
centive trade preferences create for countries to oppose multilateral 
trade liberalization in the WTO. Once developing countries become 
vested in their preferences, they often fight multilateral reductions 
and tariffs, creating a difficult negotiating dynamic for the United 
States in Geneva. For example, many preference receiving devel- 
oping countries continue to pose cuts in developed country apparel 
tariffs. 

This inclination by some preference beneficiaries to oppose any 
trade liberalizing proposal that could be characterized as causing 
“preference erosion” is having serious deleterious effects on the 
Doha negotiations. This is not the most important obstacle to 
reaching an agreement, but it is an issue that WTO countries will 
have to face when larger issues in the Doha Round are solved. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, preferences are a flexible and effec- 
tive mechanism for furthering the U.S. trade policy agenda. They 
establish market-based incentives for developing countries to open 
their markets. These programs will be enhanced by amendments 
that help make the programs simpler and more user friendly, but 
which also preserve USTR’s ability to tailor its approach to the dif- 
ferent circumstances facing developing countries. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Broadbent follows:] 
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rviTtvl; l)rum»< kireiip! piiliry*vilirinjandi:wm.™i5 di.i-rliipnirri criwiliisi; i^lb¥ inlrrEsfjtJ' 
OS- illdll;l^y^ *teli.iJiii|j impurten.tT;pi.iifcr).-»nJ iFiuw impiVtcJ hy iinpi.ir;ii.itnpMilii.inL:u>tl » 

iflPTVTil L-iS -nhjrvlivrii inTnMl|iliili:iiillpHFriii^-fhi,-i(wtii 


(Jiiiidr i|>d ciF rHin Eif ihdiu- cihrtvErn^, LF S- ir^ic- |H ' dfc i |ifi'ipwivr< ipr 

Ikr Inim idriil. Mui lukinj ryai'i:aciii;Hiiii iliy ulinly mu lyCnbyeEiiyii^ ve hich I lidiey-r( Vn^y^^hiih, 
ili± iiufruc ^ 1 nIdlun: -nl'Efa: pulLnini^ pni^riuiiA i;?n'lt ihii Udi ihllUy lo dllcviivdly eukv 
L.'5. irjdepill>iy inmrd 131 diPiiniul ddLiIliiplii|i A^lirldli,^ ylUiipUliM EpiJiiLd kory Yhidi: 
EpEiiiiuA In Kmrib -nl'pcr nipicd Iiils-imii atd. iii|Udl[y lu ^jiknii±m inidr rdFnmvi. hiiiiiuu: ol ili£ 
u'ldE difiirdrkiiii In iht cifiiaiiLFik nf hintlkury eiuinine^ co Limply, irade prrieiriitkie dli|^ibi]iiy 
driiard In didMuiuta Ehnuld ihvi b± iine-EHM- (F le all. HATH: tuirhdiin EiieiKM. 1 ul in hrinjin^ahnui 
piKlnvii In hendIkiDiy counmd; haMd on iho iirindinonAlny eriioiu. Koicnc 

Miimplb iKiludd .impn>ved lihnr riyhii!. in Ligunda. Fiutixilind end- Libdia .uid mime dOj^ivt 
endhroenioni nf]fi£iHheiu]l pn-ifieiiyiighi^iBFtniy-il. Ukraine, K-nyoUkon KalFikiiodn. 
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UhiitKdbn 

□ST, ihi prefvKnn; ppDvnni thal E aUminiiliCPMl 41 ; UfiTii. ha^ bem and 

minJirKd rkvtn dmminn ite iiKrptkm in l?76-. The uinErjftiSPistoiiniJiTiYrifwihililyor 
«v)nitnikj Ip rancftrwilh dn-vl"pnl in lhfrpU^;£lli^^al1^Jdi^K1'/;ft^n. 

lh^lT6^■ p^ncn\[ dH'ir fruwfh and Jcvpk^jincnh aulhurirfixl tw this Cmnnillw. Ihp Ci&P 
ppiljnrn vntvurditTS- hvntftpsiricb l.^?' l1c*iniir>4iv-!TrTdms !i|iniTn;jnl impirt bdrrivR: (n pn.idf, 
KTviwi ind in'risilm?ni.l>p[T™J nil iiilMnirtlkin*|l.viTV(ii?ii(vi(1'i‘prtcr»'ithiK.Mipl 3-E 

phnldv f f'nci ^nicin'v iin:iiti W ’»m»t ?iiiid -^nfrirv^ pnifVT<y liijhiK^ K^liHlinij 
iiilLllei^lLUd p-iiperiy n^b. Thu Uw xbu hCn ^il4xt3£'iibi Fi'ir 

bdtUdlM ICl m^l'n fAMl HlTidj^ plblcttnilAl lirin'lrClIIIIL-lVI. Abh.'l^i lllb 

tKaiiM- lA leu. Lieu nn ihlt. g.iiil, iSiiy-linee ireinmedc en Cimii ■: iHF be^>eTH;vJ^kI^ blh'i^ 

miii> EJJi. rintuabd^i'iniumdfi lAlwielif Ihnin kiueriUKii iiuL iiiere- elKUddE. 

Histi3rii^ll>, ihe^l ni'^ulublly iniL^vinj jdvuii»ii de^elnpinjciiunirMsinEOP 
nxifciKiil inJeieliuoikibf Yk-iihilk: Unued ^ieii>Lijdi:rihi:<liKiplii>« ufthe 'WrorlJ trad:' 
UiluiiiJAfiantVi'I'dloc'in ihecomKiod 4 j'nH-izKk! i^TeijPKnL(F’TA.hhcEf beeniBfKniu for 
CunfTuss md ■to'lHlh Repdtdkon and lihjmntruic Adminislribofu Ai Enrij'oa I^^SdLa 
Pn»^n1ial Tcpccl to Conumi. nulod that the Prusidern'i HaUitiirv aulhprily Id imn'idp tMnriil]. 
under the GSP pm^m Aould hr employed: “ta ^'hhdian.', loipciKl or limit the ■pplicKKin of 
duly fiTM Ireanncnl" in a way lhal ui«ild bc^ to Itire hick benedil]. ftir tomptlki^ie prodticl] 
limm Ihr enoet .tutreiifvl eit potters mler Qfif . Cenqtrev; added coergNliliiiV neods limits to the 
QSPstaluK'in 39?^ wiih ihr^lorihnilinK Ihcahility pfflpbaltyomnpElitive PAptxIcn Ity 
murntpoliw trade prdcranici in n piitieular eiileiiuiy. Cctii[ms-!iJfTniSdv;ntd Ih™ limirlj in 
2W& Tu- dikic. rdjvul 2^5 pAtlut^j rn,im 4 wide lawlj vf ifc'"'TcK'pint emrdriw havr ‘j^jihHUid" 
ur rrtd'i.d a ImujI uf ci.impct.'Hi' tTwas in lltc LI.S. intnlttfl cijnsihivnl wHh t dutominrtkm (hat 
iliily-Trte tustim^ni ii. pn Imufr 


1n ^dilB.i4^ huecrtil IVi^idcilIh tUve used uirihi'mCe ^ dt HlueiAe Uj i^neJuait ulCucseirul 
siiuiiiilei rAaenihepAi^He jliit^efluf.eecjiitiHMu ptuiJuiihy‘Frvidu;i lMhis.t:riumeieiL£ULiisiis 
Hl'iI)!. rAiudn,}iiiuili uid wluuh lAUie dt^siiiud, hot'e ull hedritne U3|s 

per lixmees In iniuniiiiiiiniil inide end. siinnA Jllies. iind udtcict*e:t. Aw pchlecia^ lunher nrude- 
iilKfDlileiiiai in the wrtk 

Jt ii impomru to uce diK a lypioil sup in my Ine inde ipmefneni neg.i}tijiio(i u For iIk 
1 ^ cuumnes lo re&ch m undixsiaiKlipe thal all lieillf lines, receihiin^ a duty-tame prehereni'm will 
betome ptYmeaumlyduiyirrcmifon in|3d:mtxEalLon of the agrmminic. Tn my mind, this step 
I recniliB' to nil FTA market Kmanp^Oldalarslei a Ftllinp ramindcrlhai unilueml trade 
praferances reprasent u helping hand «m a palhmay Inwntd a mnra morm. pemicinmL trade 
ralaiunship lhal aim rnlails txKKielp. pndKldble trade cvporlunilies for ^JS. expcinen. 
IV'nnanenl duly-rrre lieatmnil dnTpfedfrrnttt ptodwclsismmtlhinij FTA podnereountTies ht 
willinii lu-pay fbrby mtdcrpEa'patlbaErufTi'eipntrjI. hindinp Iradf tonertvinE do the Lkihed 
Stalt;? 


tlv^r Ihcpjfjl lliirly y5Pm‘..ihv Uniud ^lulwbM’smacIwls^KTCnitk preFcimu# ppiiframs 
ItcijUtiiif rvifirirn H'lflh^ ui:f III Fit -itevpcT, Tmirv pnitn'iin tynicniA iei;liiiliii|j, adi^ ^fintt, 
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lini^'iBM Jill] vkluahlc Ibr iwfk’nt; vtlildi, i^il ilioi iiniif, luJ iMdii Ei^uirinly 

ucluUu] Irftnt lE itudt- Hi^w- pn.'^umE uim IhuIi -Tin itu; 

ElriKlkrb L'lf iIIe: 4im'' |tbri|^rri! Ihb H^Eiil {CI3KHA^ bA fi'iffl;. 

ihv AfWASil iRjf Tfffrntjtvf A«*<ATrA)'irt ih^ IfriijiiiMrt! A*T>rt 

AvI in 2IHHI. TTi: "llfirt" ^(i, in iiiviviiwd driy-Tm 

lU' ihv LT mirktt \>« -ipyvfivl ipbI valain iillio' nrEdwii- tnatlr in Hiiili. 

Eaifi oF Iht'itc [T^^TVil pn^jjjnnn tm- ift n/ti-n h^rttirj'. n Jliunal sn;iii*ly, -in J fim'iini iHilify 
ncnbzKi. Thr(ri|iin^lCa[^tt>aan]Vaijppn<|!nm v.'ia un innnvaliiif pr(>^m dnurud Iphrlp 
ilahiliwu N^inn [TFit:rj;inf; rmm ruil w-in and innx^nEiis. Aimed a1 proi-ddinf; isiislaiabli: 
ncnnnmic □Ibcmjlh'b] Id drup crer Enduninn in QdIii-ti, ColoaAiii. Enudar and [^^lL. Ihc 
AndeED Trud; PyrFmmcc Tno^mm kni icsclf Mielt (In [he nir of Cnlisiiitni and F'rni) in 
menumpinp a cmnsilica freen tmilueml uad: pfriinDCH ra a willit^ss end ahilhy hi 
undtnaiie die Jietifxncal (indhindinc<iiilipicians4]F''Freeund<'afiiL!e<wnK Rjecenllj,'. Ecxiadnrha: 
iKen nevimibd under ATFA fnr bruihes ufiuknr'Jayy ihshaveatTixubd US. invcfuirs. Anlivin 
hb beceitk: ineligible fcH: heodhnE heeH^ nF'e hjihre hi jJhen: nn nhliguinni under 
inueneaiieiuiUeunienurcnueE hjhiiriiervu Hktihe Fjenhs He [iriEiemmeruH«<pU:icJy 
efiiriureging eeci pendueririn. 

'Iherd-ae^ kAdefE In t'LiM|jr<^vi.liii.hh’b dkiiiipiiiiiCid:Briil K.'i^u1i>reKfUfijii\$in'Hk:UE 

willi rvyJiHiE, Urbith] iKlidVt l4k llhd 4 Irtrin^iiilriiihly ih’ihIIjVi; liUpMt eM 4.l.b 

rdrpiEMik vi-iih iIw-k' dPiHv liETld- C.T<AirnKTi !fiid AivIkt H*d C.'E^HP’WAdin 

M[;llviTiu'tl end (.'n»h wt.nbwIlirvlE'jjli'KBWlpilhliili iliu AtJtlA pnjirjm; (.'E'i'Bm*"hn Cjlhtwrini 
mJFiEnn'l llrriitiip; Fiw lhri.»a'ririjmirtliiin-ur™'VEi™i'citial rrtjliE'E'tbT ^idi I'hc 
(.■irr^*«r> ftikin (.hal hai' (icEiarcd tmec Iht hil! imbu’d in |flF> Ti'r hj rml. I bdpt'T .ACJOA kd 
Id a 'ica ehave impniMcmenl in U.S. IHKi: n;lulivn].vrilh IIk AOdeyE'Ir'pinfciiijnlriL'i inlhr 
rcidun. andn.:!: mipnnsiMu kr-nralin^ ^[mimenl miiEhmism] ferm'idinEJlinii'yilh IhE' 
rcmincnL on ixmimun nhipili^ei For Ihn Uuha neieiriialienii. b die VrTD. The AAiOA Forum, 
[siaUtiFKd in Ihe l^gxilKinn, loa- kon highly HinirEsfid in cnLou^sipg eitpairded pnliLkal 
rxohin^s ind dialugutbelViieenilK'higliesI leEolioFLhe U.S.fKAunwTbenl and their AFriran 
Eotaue [juris. 

Fraj^cMd Imprrisemenn 

I luvinu iduiniEreiieil obl_v the FjFiF pm^jrim tiu luving iiiiLirdiiiEneil eintelv uuh ihe 
LJLHIK £EdiiriinisdeiECArf.e(rAi(.i(]A, A'lPA, bikdt'HtiKA in die juiitMEE, lippreeiBitedie vjlu md 
riexifiilliy nC'she Luirtitc jweFereneeE siriuiLee. Ii ev dil'Fieuli in [imEe hui iiiy etjierleiee neltE ene 
iliiin L.TiTK kellebiliteiiiiMiieiiginyTeiielieliuy briumhei.D.'ielliH.’euiL nutkecbiaiese, lurun lise 
IJ4>. etEklrlk :iA:l T^pevl IlMvAtSiliinliilly neeEVrtd^i hewlikv U'^ 

iTtJv ■nPBi.uiiiiiirj ■hn'i ciiipvi: ihy tlrgCt dcvtlEjii'iJi ftH.iiiiripii ip^fcr h^h (J5F Hrtd a ivgiunni 
preUPTmi rnffTijIt. Ua ttivamlinr and cvnsidtdalE' pr'.Btpams ehuuU tt: ■at'i'idtncd hiii ikii al llio 
T'ft.Tiw.'oir [E:dui'B> 1 Ee}K'>ialus.ufTE'jjhiniliri>upiiiga lhal Ih E Eiiiimlr ins flvmBvkw view *if 
impt.Tliniand 'vhkh pmvidr u Iramcvrurfe and inEonlivvs ferUSTR i.upnimulE 'n.'iiiunJ 
roiinnmit' inlppiKiiin. clUn n Tmrvndinl Inde uni duso kipmonl nbjEolhv in and oF iifelf. 
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1 hot ticin|] :akL (hsK m «uiimikJ uid imprc'^^maKf Id ilmi! {nu^nuri): ihcil 

Cans'll;:: shDuldciHisidDr. S-incc jppanci Hnl br-iioK riigiblr fnr [ 13 d; piulvrcni'y:! und«r /UjUA 
ind diD CiriMimn iJain (XDpnm in IlXW. hid lu^'C smt hu^' miKh incnuMd innlc' in Ihis sfnicv 
rGdlribulL's In CMaiinp ('ppicUinini' lira' DDunnmir d:\'«lopnv;m in pora i:>»iKnD:. To dILd d. 
rDDjnl nnmpir. die hjn thiL tbe I lOPH pfcj^inn ha> mvilod jn tKimiDL'd >D,1K)0 kAs n I labi in 
lull Lhd ytan e an impniHi-Tj arcumplibbnwnl. 

J luv.'^riT. L'.S. impurttn uid ptilmtiil ^'^ilvn in muiy dcvulnpinp <mnlri:v haiic 
li^imatc roocrmi Ihu -nrnipJKKkins and auvrialud niiili the r.urodinpir arruiK 
ndki- vFcdidn lhal if^poR'l pn.'dui.'l] muil mr\:l in >.>fd^r 4d ipcvi^v dulji^rmj IrcstniniL Thr 
rlF^rti'-'nn'^jcrU.S. ^n£fi[^(n^'^ prrgrii?>^? ii und:mii[Kd hf tkluikidund<n.>fnp|i:4lkd pLjIrirtiinri 
rvInlinL tu p^niiin nuHb) (o ir* U.S. yarn. Hibrii; mid ^ni^i^hip|l, pmcvwj. Nti rt>^r s^rtra nf 
Iradr ■b 'Ml liiihllj ^1.'pl^,l|l^'ll ..ittd nli^■IV^p:puK^'J Tip.' pupernT.-rt [vl|ui[v^n^'n(‘l tim t^' 
in'CTP'lH'liiiinii. pulividwlj fi»- uphII hl|pi^^■^J- liiurlK' Kubii.'rmTiilK'i ly-k'pti MlhcM^mliri 
"IkTiiiin ill II rp;^! Iiijki bp wt' 1* twf ¥if» K- |u jiiripJ«ry uid vNiiiiiiilKhipVii'iiiiit 
L]iip[JkHlii.iiii llifi. ►I'l'T ihv ■rilirt'i pr iiinkmiiiiiiiii lln; rulin' pf llir duly sarinju (p llif dn-vkipiiiu 

l.3:|1lll^i^.'^l |hil ^'Ln^pru. n |r^in^ li.^ Iii:l|i 


I Hrip ^i^rry hi itfy lliid in lip'i|ik iif llic F^iifti RihIiiiI Irjil^ iij^iilu, AD (.'iHinnHln; il^i will 
luiuhi pmJilc Willi r^ua^ilix^ llu: ^ileiI iirh:l|Hiiy. ilirTLliipiii|j .EiHiiilrirx rtWc^yjlL iiilii IIil'|A-'^iI 
Eu'ilkiflTiy Hull llir cem: ajiil iLhliii^iii^ imx.'Yilk c [ludr ppilin^iiin Ciizjlt: li>r ^.lUiiilrib [i'l 
iipfKiMrliillkilili:r:'<l lr.uJi:: lilKTlIiiiEiliiHi III IIIl WH IL ClihJD DiiiliiirkK lJiji:rililD t»lLiJ lA llldl 
pUllbflillL^E, lh±y i'iAEiI ' f1|llll lliuklluijrjll I^iIiIhiIEI. iU lAElf!;.. urdMllflf MdilliLllIl llE)}|>lc;illrtg. 
ilyrdiiiiL liar ihe-llriiiudaiiiiit^jaCiMipj. E-'er c-aunipliL.dAiiriy prLlLrLiULab<ialblriydavL''k'^iA£ 
£iauiiirli^Driniiim±piiapfKKi:i:ui]..iiidDm:liip<itiai'iurviF^‘up(tjpH inrdlh. IIih Incliiuinaii tiy h'lnut' 
pnDliiNnED hDiiLllDiHii.iii inrippOM: my uhL: lilufiillitii^ prnpiVJl itui i:iMiliIbLi;liirta:iLnjtd.iri 
cijiuing '^4ditfAiE!«'£fiiuciL~ l[ tu.vin|j. licniau^. dekurn.'rLE.iJlIirDii.iin ilii;: IKdia KeiulKlniH 

kinkhJ Efiaduainp indiuiriilurillf. 

i 'vA£lyliiiill 

nu U.S. iriidia pritftfHUX' pro^iiiu luve hud 1 lunp, EULumidul hisuary in impnab^Hij 
DianiKMTiii lanidiiinns in ihediaiiieliapjng wcild Evnidviii(jh Lii. piul'iiNnci; pna^ruinkdunmiJy 
icciauni fcriinly'J.4 ptniamuliiaul U.ii. impians, in my foipianiJiKE:, iIkh b^nrliliup: 
■ppraciiOLid uid ^ allKd hydiVPkipipgcnuntrMh prciiiiably mnn; lhandV;irdollirvalui!'u.«ild. 
imply. USIFf'iS ihitHy HI m preEcrenKS Luimpmwblblmil IrjdrrrlalKnavUncDurjpr 
i^arnranit dpiialiapmcn and ulvpinaibal Krusi DHtwnrturrii^laiHtifejs will hcunhinriad by 
mundmcnUi ilul hrip uuiir iba pnayruns idmpkr and mora ukt -rriraidly'. 

Thsik, yuij. Mr CluirmuiiiTid Mambin dI'iJk Cummirlryj. Thcil rcnuludiamy 
liilimuny. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much. 

Ms. Rangnes. 

STATEMENT OF MARGRETE STRAND RANGNES, DIRECTOR, 
LABOR, WORKERS’ RIGHTS & TRADE PROGRAM, SIERRA CLUB 

Ms. RANGNES. Thank you. Thank you Chairman Levin, ranking 
member Brady, and Members of the Subcommittee. On behalf of 
the Sierra Club’s 1.3 million members and supporters, I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to address this issue. I am here pri- 
mary as a representative of the Sierra Club, but I am also speaking 
on behalf of a broad array of organizations, including the Center 
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for Biological Diversity, the Center for International Environ- 
mental Law, Defenders of Wildlife, Demos, Environmental Inves- 
tigation Agency, and Friends of the Earth. 

The United States has long panted trade preferences to devel- 
oping countries that meet various criteria. These have changed 
with time, reflecting U.S. economic and foreign policy priorities. 
However, the GSP does not currently include environmental cri- 
teria. Now is the time to correct that omission, and the environ- 
mental community looks forward to working with this committee 
and Congress to include meaningful environmental language to our 
GSP system. 

This hearing could not be more well timed. In just a few weeks, 
world leaders will gather in Copenhagen to address the critical 
issues of climate change. A quick snapshot of the state of the global 
environment tells a sobering story. We are facing a collision of cri- 
ses ranging from alarming rates of biodiversity loss, deforestation, 
vanishing fresh water supplies, and pervasive chemical pollution. 
Sadly, it is in the developing world that is at risk for suffering the 
greatest harm for these environmental threats. 

Climate change is also an economic development issue since it is 
projected to reduce gross domestic product by up to 10 percent in 
the developing world. Conversely, sound environmental policies can 
lead to sound economic growth. A prime example of this can be 
seen in Africa, where an agreement to reduce or end commercial 
trade in elephants allowed populations that were crashing towards 
disappearance to rebound to healthy levels. 

This action cut off huge amounts of corrupt payment that weak- 
ened governments throughout sub-Saharan Africa, helped to sim- 
plify and improve enforcement activities, protected the broader eco- 
systems, and paved the way for massive increases in tourism, rev- 
enue, and assisted local employment. Tanzania’s 2008 tourism in- 
come, for example, was over $1 billion, and is centered on the wild- 
life in its national parts. 

As detailed in my written testimony, we believe that there are 
two central components that must be addressed in a revised GSP. 
The first is the inclusion of meaningful environmental standards. 
The second focuses on the process and implementation of these. 

On the substantive end, it is important to make clear that there 
is no environmental equivalent to the core labor standards found 
in the ILO. Thus, ratification and implementation of critical multi- 
lateral environmental agreements, also known as MEAs, can be 
used as a benchmark. MEAs aim to protect the very fabric of the 
planet’s ecology and address different dimensions of the environ- 
mental challenges we face, ranging from climate change and pro- 
tection of the ozone layer to protecting endangered species. 

While some are regional in scope, many are global agreements 
that are signed by a majority of countries, including our GSP part- 
ners, and a revised GSP should demonstrate the expectation that 
countries live up to their MEA obligations as well as effectively en- 
force their domestic environmental laws and regulations. However, 
even the best intended provisions will have little impact if there is 
not also a clear process around implementation. 

We believe a number of improvements can be made to the cur- 
rent petition system, making it more accessible and transparent. 
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Specifically these include allowing for more frequent opportunities 
for the submission of petitions, establishing clear timelines for the 
review and investigation process, and accepting both country and 
sector-based petitions. 

Including environmental criteria in the GSP is not intended to 
lead to the exclusion of beneficiary countries, but rather improve 
environmental conditions while still helping to expand trade. A 
phase-in period should be established during which countries bring 
their actions into accordance with the environmental standards. 
This transition phase should include capacity building, technical 
support, and financial assistance. Least developed countries should 
be allowed more time to come into compliance. 

On the question of resources needed to enable countries to meet 
these obligations, we believe it is important to look at a variety of 
possibilities in addition to any direct assistance from the United 
States. A number of the major MEAs, for example, do offer finan- 
cial mechanisms as well as technical assistance and capacity build- 
ing. In the American Clean Energy and Security Act, there are 
funds set aside for developing countries to adapt and mitigate the 
impacts of climate change, and working with other countries with 
GSP programs, such as those found in Europe, also offers opportu- 
nities to more effectively coordinate on the multilateral level. 

It is time to revisit our policies to create an avenue for increasing 
environmental protection, and thus, sustainable development. We 
look forward to working with this committee and Congress to in- 
clude meaningful environmental criteria in the GSP. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rangnes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Margrete Strand Rangnes, Direetor, Labor, Workers’ 
Rights & Trade Program, Sierra Club 

Chairman Levin and Members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the Sierra Club’s 
1.3 million members and supporters, I want to thank you for this opportunity to ad- 
dress the critical issue of environment, development and trade in the context of the 
review of U.S. trade preference policy. 

My name is Margrete Strand Rangnes, and 1 direct the Sierra Club’s Responsible 
Trade Program. 1 am here primarily as a representative of the Sierra Club, but 1 
am also speaking on behalf of a broad array of organizations, including the Center 
for Biological Diversity, the Center for International Environmental Law, Defenders 
of Wildlife, Demos, Environmental Investigation Agency and Friends of the Earth. 

The United States has long granted trade preferences to developing countries that 
meet various criteria. These criteria, which are stipulated by the Generalized Sys- 
tem of Preferences (GSP), have changed with time — reflecting U.S. economic and 
foreign policy priorities. While the criteria include non-support for terrorism, en- 
forcement of intellectual property rights, and respect for internationally recognized 
worker rights, the GSP does not include environmental criteria. With the current 
U.S. GSP program set to expire at the end of December and environmental issues 
taking on growing urgency, now is the time to correct that omission. 

Trade policy is one means by which the United States expresses its values and 
advances both foreign and domestic policy goals. The evolution of the GSP criteria 
has reflected this and revising the GSP to include environmental criteria would be 
consistent with the law’s history and intent. The stated purpose of the GSP is to 
promote economic growth in the developing world. Environmental sustainability 
underlies economic growth and development. As we discuss U.S. trade preference 
policy, the world faces the interwoven challenges of alleviating extreme poverty and 
protecting our natural environment. Achieving these goals in unison is the only way 
to improve human development while ensuring the continued prosperity of future 
generations. 

This hearing could not be more well-timed; in just a few weeks, world leaders will 
gather in Copenhagen, Denmark, to address the critical issue of global climate 
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change. The science is clear. Climate change is happening, and those hit hardest 
are those who are least responsible for causing it — the developing world. The ques- 
tion now is whether we can avoid planetary tipping points that once crossed, will 
lead to catastrophic impacts for all nations. While there is no silver bullet that of- 
fers a simple and immediate fix to these challenges, amending the GSP to include 
environmental criteria is one of the tools we have available. Preserving the planet’s 
ecosystem is becoming a primary domestic and global priority for the United States. 
Trade policies must be updated to reflect this goal. 

Positive changes are already under way. Recent bilateral U.S. trade agreements 
have included progressively stronger environmental provisions, and I want to thank 
Chairman Levin and members of this committee for their leadership on this front. 
The intent of these provisions is not simply to strengthen environmental protections 
by U.S. trading partners, but also to reassure American citizens and workers that 
these partners are not cutting ecological corners as they compete with the United 
States. Moreover, such provisions provide important leverage for environmentalists 
in developing countries as they fight entrenched interests. However, since bilateral 
trade agreements cover only a limited number of countries, including environmental 
criteria in the GSP would greatly reinforce the ways that trade policy supports the 
U.S.’s environmental goals. 

A Backdrop of Environmental Crises 

A quick snapshot of the state of the global environment tells a rather grim story 
of which climate change is only one aspect. We are facing a collision of environ- 
mental crises ranging from alarming rates of biodiversity loss, to vanishing fresh 
water supplies, to pervasive chemical pollution. The combination of these crises has 
led scientists to warn of planetary boundaries that, if passed, will cause irrevocable 
harm to both the developing and developed world. Sadly, today it is the developing 
world that is at risk for suffering the greatest harm. 

The world water crisis is one of the largest public health issues of our time. Ac- 
cording to the World Health Organization, nearly 1.1 billion people (roughly 20 per- 
cent of the world’s population) lack access to safe drinking water, which in turn is 
estimated to kill almost 4,500 children per day. In fact, the World Health Organiza- 
tion reports that out of the 2.2 million unsafe drinking water deaths in 2004, 90 
percent were children under the age of five, nearly all in the developing world. The 
current rate of species extinction is hundreds of times higher than the natural rate 
of extinction.! If climate change continues unchecked, the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change predicts we are likely to lose another 30 percent of remaining 
species, primarily in tropical countries in the developing world. Finally, the World 
Resources Institute estimates that more than 80 percent of the Earth’s natural for- 
ests have already been destroyed, a natural resource upon which the developing 
world is heavily dependent. 

Climate change is also an economic development issue since it is projected to re- 
duce gross domestic product by up to 10 percent in the developing world, greatly 
reducing the ability of countries to respond to these monumental challenges.^ In 
order to minimize the worst impacts of climate change, we must take action now. 
We must use all tools available to us, including the access to our markets we grant 
through preference programs and trade agreements. 

A country example of how climate change and resulting environmental threats 
can impact development, can be found in the Niger Delta, which spans more than 
20,000 square kilometers and is home to approximately 25 percent of Nigeria’s pop- 
ulation, diverse plant and animal species, and natural resources.® Niger Delta in- 
habitants rely heavily on economic activities closely tied to the vitality of their envi- 
ronment, such as fishing, farming and trading.^ These resources and economic ac- 
tivities are threatened by a myriad of impacts caused by rising sea levels brought 
on by climate change. It is projected that nearly 15,000 square kilometers of land 
in the Niger Delta could be lost over the course of the next century if there is a 
one meter rise in sea level.® Rising sea levels are already causing coastal flooding 
and erosion, damage to coastal vegetation such as mangroves, and saltwater intru- 


! United Nations Environmental Program, UNEP (2007): Geo-4. Global Environmental Out- 
look. Environment for Development. 

2 Nicholas Stern et al, Stern Review on the Economics of Climate Change: Summary for Policy- 
makers (London: HM treasury, 2006), 9. 

® Etiosa Uyigue, “Climate Change in the Niger Delta,” Community Research and Development 
Center, 1. 

“Ibid. 
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sion of freshwater water supplies, all of which could lead to the forceful relocation 
of nearly 80 percent of the Niger Delta population.® 

Uganda provides another example of the impacts of climate change and develop- 
ment. Uganda relies heavily on the water resources of Lake Victoria’s basin; how- 
ever, lake levels have decreased due to high evaporation rates.^ Of particular con- 
cern is the impact of low water levels on hydroelectric power in Uganda, which is 
“central to the economic prosperity” of the country.® Uganda recently invested over 
$260 million in the Nalubale/Owen Falls and Kiira Dams to produce upwards of 380 
MW of electricity; however, low water levels have led to power generation far short 
of predicted numbers — a mere 120 MW.® Such low levels of power generation have 
resulted in a situation where the dams cannot provide enough electricity for domes- 
tic and industrial needs, leading to increased electricity costs for a population of 
people where more than 37 percent live below the poverty line.^® These higher costs 
have “restrict[ed] access” and “affect[ed] the well being and economic activities” of 
the Ugandan people. 

The Proposal for Including Environmental Provisions in GSP 
Substantive Provisions 

In the absence of a set of internationally agreed upon environmental standards 
(akin to the internationally recognized worker rights standards currently included 
as a criterion in the U.S. GSP program), ratification and implementation of Multi- 
lateral Environmental Agreements (MEA) that the United States has also ratified 
and implemented can be used as a bench mark. While some MEAs are regional in 
scope, a number of global MEAs are signed by a majority of countries, including our 
GSP partners. MEAs aim to protect the very fabric of the planet’s ecology and ad- 
dress different dimensions of our urgent environmental challenges; they deal with 
issues ranging from climate change and protection of the ozone layer to protection 
of endangered species. 

An example of a critical MEA can be seen in the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES), which aims to en- 
sure that international trade in specimens of wild animals and plants does not 
threaten their survival. 

Wildlife trade is a booming global activity which generates significant income for 
numerous local, regional, national and international communities. Illegal wildlife 
poaching and resultant international trade is also a massive and destructive activ- 
ity, ranking behind only drug and human trafficking and ahead of arms in annual 
value. Recognition that the extinction of valuable plant and animal species from 
the wild would represent both a natural tragedy and an economic travesty — both for 
resource-dependent communities and commercial traders — led to the ratification of 
CITES. The Convention requires countries to base decisions about commercial trade 
in such species on rational, scientific criteria, and creates mechanisms so that coun- 
tries struggling to reduce trafficking and poaching crimes receive support from their 
trading partners. Implementation of CI'TES requirements on a national level re- 
quires strengthened natural resource and enforcement institutions. 

A prime example of CITES’ positive impact on development in poor nations can 
be seen in Africa, where the international community’s agreement through CITES 
to reduce or end commercial trade in elephants (1989) allowed populations that were 
crashing towards disappearance from over-hunting for ivory to rebound to healthy 
levels today. This action, within a short time, cut off huge amounts of corrupt pay- 
ment that weakened governments throughout sub-Saharan Africa; helped to sim- 
plify and improve enforcement activities; protected the broader ecosystems around 
elephant populations, and paved the way for massive increases in tourism revenue 
and associated local emplojmient. Tanzania’s 2008 tourism income, for example, was 
over $1 billion dollars, and is centered on the wildlife in its national parks. 

Many countries ratify MEAs but do not successfully implement them. The Con- 
vention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora 
(CITES), which includes 175 countries and which aims to ensure that international 
trade in specimens of wild animals and plants does not threaten their survival, pro- 
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vides one example. The CITES “National Legislation Project” shows that 51 of the 
countries currently in the GSP program are within Category 1 or 2, lacking or with 
inadequate national implementation. Including compliance with MEAs as an envi- 
ronmental criterion in the GSP will provide increased incentive for countries to im- 
plement MEAs. Furthermore, the United States should provide adequate technical 
and capacity building assistance as well as financial assistance for countries that 
are currently unable to bring themselves into compliance. This support can be effec- 
tively channeled through the institutional structures established in the MEAs, as 
well as through the capacity-building initiatives of the UN Environment Pro- 
gramme. 

Countries may have national laws that accomplish similar levels of protection as 
the MEAs. Essentially, beneficiary countries should either be a party to MEAs or 
have enacted domestic legislation that provides similar protections of the same form. 

Furthermore, the revised GSP statute should also require countries to effectively 
enforce their domestic environmental laws. 

Process and Implementation 

The eligibility criteria of the GSP, such as in the area of labor standards, are cur- 
rently enforced through a petition system. That is, any person can petition the 
United States government to remove the trade preferences granted to a Beneficiary 
Developing Country (BDC) based on its violation of GSP criteria. Every year, eligi- 
bility issues are reviewed by the Trade Policy Staff Committee (TPSC) during the 
Annual GSP Product and Country Eligibility Review. The TPSC is made up of trade 
practices experts from 19 different government agencies, including departments re- 
lated to environmental standards (i.e. the Council on Environmental Quality, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of Energy, and Environmental Protection 
Agency). The inclusion of these departments as members of the TPSC means that 
it is in a good position to judge the relevance of potential environmental petitions, 
and adequately assess the eligibility of countries in this area. 

A number of improvements can further enhance the petition process, making it 
more accessible and transparent. There should be more frequent opportunities for 
the submission of petitions, rather than in limited filing windows as is currently the 
case. Furthermore, clear timelines should be established for the review and inves- 
tigation processes. Another important reform is the acceptance of both country and 
sector-based petitions. That is, environmental standards that are being broken in 
one sector should not necessarily mean that the entire country loses its GSP privi- 
leges. Limitation or suspension of GSP privileges should be applicable by sector as 
well as by country. Finally, countries found in violation of environmental criteria 
should have the opportunity to develop a National Plan of Action rather than suffer 
the loss of preferences. All final decisions should be in writing and be made public. 

Including environmental standards in the GSP Program, and thus bringing MEAs 
into the petition system will help to promote and enforce compliance with those 
agreements by empowering a range of actors to draw attention to compliance fail- 
ures. This is especially helpful for countries that may need additional outside assist- 
ance in enforcing their environmental laws. Often, there is desire to comply with 
these agreements, but limited capacity to do so. The United States should work with 
countries that are named in petitions to establish National Plans of Action and help 
bring them into compliance with the GSP criteria. 

What will happen to countries that are currently granted GSP preferences 
hut do not meet the new environmental standards? 

The objective of preference programs is to expand trade and enhance development. 
Thus, including environmental criteria in the GSP is not intended to lead to the ex- 
clusion of beneficiary countries from preferential treatment. Rather, eligibility cri- 
teria are meant as a way to help ensure that expanded trade can actually promote 
sustainable development, instead of provoking a race to the bottom through weak 
and unenforced labor and environmental standards. The ultimate aim of these new 
standards is to help improve environmental conditions in developing countries while 
still helping them to expand trade. 

A phase-in period should be established during which countries that received GSP 
benefits prior to the revised environmental criteria going into effect would be al- 
lowed a set period of time during which they must bring their actions into accord- 
ance with those standards. This transition phase should include capacity building, 
technical support and financial assistance. 

Least developed countries should be allowed more time to come into compliance 
with the new standards. Failure to comply with the environmental criteria will be 
examined on a case by case basis. The United States (through the TPSC) should 
work with these countries to develop National Plans of Action, and provide financial 
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assistance if necessary to assist in reaching environmental standards. LDCs that 
work with the United States to develop these National Plans of Action and then 
work to implement them should continue to he granted GSP preferences. 

How will developing countries meet the costs associated with compliance 
with environmental standards? 

The initial phase-in period should he accompanied hy adequate technical and ca- 
pacity building assistance, as well as financial assistance for countries that are un- 
able to bring themselves into compliance with the new environmental criteria. 

Furthermore, a number of the major multilateral environmental agreements are 
supported by financial mechanisms through the agreement themselves. That is, de- 
veloping countries are afforded financial assistance to meet compliance standards 
when they sign/ratify the treaty itself. For example, as part of the Montreal Pro- 
tocol, a Multilateral Fund was set up to assist developing countries whose annual 
per capita consumption and production of ozone depleting substances (ODS) is less 
than 0.3 kg to comply with the control measures of the Protocol. Currently, 146 of 
the 194 Parties to the Montreal Protocol meet these criteria. The fund is financed 
by 49 industrialized countries (including some countries with economies in transi- 
tion).!"^ The Global Environmental Facility (GEF) provides funding for developing 
nations to meet their obligations under the Stockholm Convention, Convention and 
Biological Diversity, Cartagena Protocol on Biosafety and the UN Framework on 
Climate Change Convention, CITES largely relies on funding from governments, 
international agencies and the private sector, but generally does not provide sub- 
stantial assistance for developing nations. 

Countries that make reasonable strides towards compliance but cannot realisti- 
cally be expected to meet the environmental standards without additional financial 
assistance (beyond that which is provided through the individual agreement), should 
be provided a grace period during which they will be given provisional preferential 
treatment. 

Coordination with Other GSP Granting Nations 

The United States should not be alone in requiring environmental standards to 
be met as a condition for GSP eligibility. A multilateral effort would not only be 
much more effective, but it would also send a strong message that maintaining the 
integrity of the environment is a vital component of development and needs to be 
more adequately addressed. There are currently 13 national GSP schemes in place 
according to the UNCTAD secretariat. The following countries grant GSP pref- 
erences: Australia, Belarus, Bulgaria, Canada, Estonia, the European Union, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Russian Federation, Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
States of America. Only the European Union’s GSP + program currently include en- 
vironmental criteria. 

Conclusion 

The U.S. GSP is set to expire on December 31, 2009. This means that unless Con- 
gress passes legislation to renew it, the U.S. Customs and Border Protection will 
begin to collect duties on imports from GSP countries on January 1, 2010. Ideally, 
Congress would renew the GSP program with these additional environmental stand- 
ards before the legislation expires at the end of this year. However, more often than 
not the GSP has been allowed to expire and then is later renewed retroactively. This 
places developing countries at a huge financial disadvantage, especially in light of 
the current economic downturn. If the GSP is allowed to expire, BDCs will be forced 
to pay customs duties on exports to the United States starting January 1, 2010. Al- 
though these funds would be returned retroactively when the program is ultimately 
renewed, this places a large financial burden on firms in these poor countries. Un- 
certainty about the renewal of GSP can have the effect of discouraging its use be- 
cause it makes sourcing plans uncertain and potentially costly. Eurthermore, while 
exporters may be reimbursed for the duties accrued, American consumers are not 
reimbursed for the higher costs of imported goods. 

It is time to revisit U.S. trade preference policy to create an avenue for increasing 
environmental protection and thus sustainable development. The climate change cri- 
sis has highlighted the need for the international community to work together on 
environmental issues; this coordination must extend into the trade arena. This mo- 
ment of crisis provides an opportunity to rethink patterns of growth, ways of meas- 
uring progress, and the means to build more resilient systems. Environmental sus- 
tainability underpins economic growth and development. If development is to be 
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sustainable, economy, society and the environment must be interconnected in ways 
which are mutually reinforcing. 

We look forward to working with this Committee and the U.S. Congress to include 
meaningful and binding environmental criteria in U.S. trade preference policy. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yager. 

STATEMENT OF LOREN YAGER, DIRECTOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE (GAO), INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

AND TRADE 

Mr. YAGER. Mr. Chairman, ranking member Brady, and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear in front of the 
subcommittee again, this time to report on our work on U.S. trade 
preference programs. 

GAO has completed three in-depth studies of U.S. preference pro- 
grams for the Committee on Ways and Means and the Einance 
Committee and we are involved in an additional study at this time. 
The Committee has already heard testimony from many experts 
today, so let me summarize just a few key points from my written 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the opening statements for the hearing, the testi- 
mony from members sponsoring legislation, the government and 
private sector officials all demonstrate that the design of preference 
programs is a difficult balancing act. 

If you make the programs more generous for some groups, you 
often make them more difficult for others. We outlined a couple of 
these key tradeoffs in our earlier report. And let me go through 
these very briefly. One example is that the programs are designed 
to offer duty-free access to the U.S. market, but only to the extent 
that they do not harm U.S. industries. As a result, the programs 
exclude certain products from duty-free status, including some that 
preference countries are capable of producing and exporting suc- 
cessfully. 

A second trade-off involves deciding which developing countries 
can enjoy preferential benefits. Eor example, legislation has been 
proposed to provide Bangladesh and Cambodia access to pref- 
erential benefits for their apparel exports to the United States. On 
the other hand, as we’ve heard today, the African private sector 
spokesman and other experts on the AGOA program caution that 
giving preferential access to Bangladesh and Cambodia for apparel 
might endanger the apparel export industry that has grown up 
under that program. 

This same trade-off involves decisions regarding the graduation 
of countries or products from the program. Although the intent of 
country and product graduation is to provide greater benefits to 
poor countries, we repeatedly heard concerns that China, rather 
than less developed nations, would be most likely to gain U.S. im- 
ports, as a result of a beneficiary’s loss of preferences. 

Policy makers face a third trade-off in setting the duration of 
preferential benefits and authorizing legislation. Preference bene- 
ficiaries and U.S. businesses that import from them agree that 
longer and more predictable periods for program benefits are desir- 
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able, while others point out that periodic program expirations can 
be useful as leverage. 

Members of Congress have recognized this trade-off with respect 
to Africa. Congress renewed AGOA’s general provisions until 2015 
to provide an incentive for long-term investment. While in ATP A, 
where there are concerns about responses from Ecuador, Congress 
has shortened the renewal period to six months to maintain and 
retain that leverage. 

Mr. Chairman, I have also outlined a number of recommenda- 
tions to improve preference programs, both in my written state- 
ment and in GAO’s earlier reports. I would be happy to summarize 
those in the question and answer period, but at this time let me 
conclude my oral statement and allow the subcommittee to engage 
in questions and answers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Yager follows:] 
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ETfiLnniTidBHiui wi^ luir-3HwitLAl rrffVTknji pndm^iTH phh^xbu h 
■AXfl ^ vriTrf llui hi ihm Wi? 

uirFwM ■ QU’BH.i-l apuri EB‘4''Uii^hA*;Hi LJh' Afnivi Clnifrih uiJ 


CTira^jni lH4>d cn lh« Arv# Kdidn niuduJinr, anri LiTirnn^lfcy 
•Mi 'Ifi pi>lM n liinirrpr«l «f -I •TCftglX^fMl fTiWrkllf ilfi ihc Fllhl 
iLuiinJ lir^hsii ^htviiHit l^^qiniiL* Wv Minla.ii4«ur mrft m iJk 
H iHlp^^'hmi 7^n;;ii UCmiaJhlj nnnv^Hir-^ Hib 

iK?rt \#4 pfivniiwfti ilidllrii; umI QAa-i LpjiJ^ amaiJm 

bifnrwiirte. u Thcv KlHidnhTmpin> li» ¥iP rim Hid 

pff4:^l r14r-4ifr||c lo ■y^’dll «inVF?N. in pr^TrfcM-i 

vrwiuJik' IuuJdt inr HiiliJ^^uiil LTHuhniiifK ttHnI 'Hi lur tudJI 


'iIu'kL Tr^^.4i|ilUMijiLrij!W^nUliMi‘ifajUUjrTHlua to Fibril* RUjUMJ 

II Mm p jj ITrwv4-i«d 

ii^iiikjfiri|v.^Ktfi^.Gi- • tT.V»ki^UiN-~i^f‘T%*b-^i.4r r-*- 

JYiI^ Tm^^UhI A^ii^U.JWd hhip IrilripiiiMJ UiJtkJ 

^ifTJTiMBr.^Cnvu'tfw.^ind EkckJiACwd liliyMiM** D-C.-Mb'. 7 . 

qH |9- rV-n+~-9rt%--rf-H^K 

JhiM lI i ■■ fcMiii«l li'v IAiIbIIIhIIw iWiiA I JHiTHi'Hlili IH‘. hr|d.:ln, 

dKT|. 

'k b^ri^liilk-pU^dr^ ril^ IlHIaillfc 1*^ Jl 

iiilUJid M Cm«i0nau tr£#-iHJin:i:Lrik 77{ Bf Pi- I lIAi^b- 

•'v^p^H I m*-9 ■ rfirrrfBTrt kPF" .■l<"apq ?«mr-r>rlldt 
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'ijJjivrLivra. lirb.~iv llul Om' r^ikTiii' uiiLmlNil j n'kHjrLiJ4‘ 

l£i>r rur Rnlni^ :iij| mMiiHiu hiw rl m iumjti liiiHihiH. 


Background 


In tfl In pnimiv M N pn^ic^ rA^FTilLT*, 

liiv^ r>4>ftjpiffiJ UthL' ■■rfiirip.'r iiiiq^Juin Im imialu unI hiv^' 
iwpriJvi |CH. S4^^dinu 111* irarpiH' rtf IhHW (inwMm li hi hmpr 

hxwmk' ^k«-Hti>rv>Tn ihmi^ nhrrci^i-d cffr)r v.1ih ■^LMliUij hnw F>7ktf>‘ 
nnutjtfn “Aldi' ml bmnunpjlT^ ikxiK'} 4 ii' ^«ull■■^'T1 T'rwlr pn'irniin* 
[«T49vrmp.#iirtHl inibnpral urin* n^iirThirt.irifni.'n' 

LvtfTiVtitf 'CibP.iIIIj. lirr lidlH llhr Gii^rrrdl^rJ?y>lLiii nF 

IhTfiTrncf.^ l.^iMl'l ‘ md lirr# TnpiuJ pnfpmMU Hi* I ‘scUiun ilwdn 

IrtilWlLT?- ICFIJl' ^rwl#«i rr>V- An l;.ATPA^■ ihf 

lU’r^iiB.tirv^lli ■r4i!^|i"jiLudl}r |AQ0A^ I^Mid jnlf r\wiv br 
Ital tivnif pin iirH'lll wlili miJimni ofiii) Ituiwi llrrnif|iif ni' 
■:^F>^nuriiy Er>.->fiii#i^-«i iH<9PE;i In 

lA.’CTHli.'r^Htr. Tlfr rrp>aiuJ |mq|rarH#iJvrruftli^Hd iralHlH LvI hxvi’ 
rinrr-#iciiwtw ivtVflA nvpprrvifUlkn ihfP 'h^ niWffrtpspi. Flftfii 
i^iKkn Imit hiV r^ikn In iihinbt^riir^ UFL lndrpn'hTLiHi'jini^^uu. 
IjM btrtN* 1 4lif4l ^blP^ Trad! llPfimirTliJrTP CL^IL)- Inliidr llri 
rh:-w#iHA7 A^-diur^. C>:>4Vjr>M^, Iknif bp^l S^ict^. L^c. ^i#-. 
urJ xt llir Uik liriFrrulhJiuJ rn^'l iDincM4ii 

U.EL li-uUilHi-i-ikclRnuif hvJI \x(C{*.'ttiKT pi'/fTiiiD 

Icnv iiirnsni idpafli'mllj inrr Ilir pui iki'aik. IlnJ LlM pfrkn.vn 

Inivink.^^- IMP n irsiwIJin NIM^ d fM.ya nfiaii 

\m L'iA Urvifii ivrTLTTip.v iMLiilfii>k»4ihiTi pUrrajm 
miL 7hh inT^mirrl p^rwwih Nmj|Mn an ir*i|nuierLin!‘ fFTt^ irf 
Ih-miftl FK-lir-r K-'f'tnet itiil lh^-il£i^l mlrb gF^'rit^n ktfK 
dmlLHA^ofuiirijn jlXJt'^vrdJT ILfWaul lur ATra'ii ODiudruM 

ifiiVf pi^liri^ Ip S^ru In p.^n|ri*v. m^'h n^ifv I^iwih Hiw U ■iib' In 
1 ii|"'iiI>-qI' |A'h4^ii bini ^'v*^ldll id ihIpjici kdATilLiL 

.iniiBilKK hr ^ b p vrriri iirE»UI rr^vli bmi Hvli^tiiEomn ilArkam 

p™ T'?r Ill ilui -wk s^r. 115 lp«r->n^ Fp^p pH 


Uibr 'M rt ^ akd hip^AVlP 
n^Tfds'iv^ hn tivriipidr«*irlnflKL 

H&igCi. in ui hafu^-d tf dv-r.arti:wwi bHiTncfr I'ur^rA^iAn i.CITTFji^ 
lATnCJLi 


rw± 


tMi-IWdn* Utf TniilfrifiTOfr 




i^iVTirl^^f hlpcfti ty hy M.$ 9 >»rffi 9 . iu >1 Om- 

K^liibU' iiTi.'qiijiu ££ luiiiil. 







T\r.‘ir b d-PviH.irhifr.-i- iiui I'.uJlrij; M|^|.4Jrt> Lftil-J L'jS. tfr<-frrci»Lv 
|Diq|nnH '■ntiTil' jji hM>^ #zpiEim r-nnjilv b»fl^i ihi k 
WV^ Irtrtf |■^TB»^Hlk^^ ('AfVIJ JUJilf. tl MTHT.' ihfw- k4^\^ 
ii 4 i|j 4 JhTM J ULd. ivrfivriKT uriMrli — Indi^ l^imikaiL utl .hmll — vprv 

Pfr^Xifi ijw-ifli 31 iWP"^ifn-ifi I^p-Wirifll. pod mfTfr N*' 
llir V£. iiiubrl. fpji'ii iIuii* iiiHilHivii^l TnlrT lliui 

vrvtd-PD^mi »fi ft ■'hfih" liwfiiTT ihw miviinns htfw mv nwhpd 
B«j^ HtnMw'' k^H ■.'jllrirmi, m iiii^' Tpili.'lLn^'' Dj 
rrwhiF'' tftrriap. 

I£^— tbp kifucv »dB>rtJij| llbL (in^mrifr p^ffvft— Hijim JtniiiLbiv 

91, dW. urtiVi ATl'A *i\ rhF-maf-itrw-. 

IDimk'AjhlKRHBii il l>vrv 4 LH iWLfcK |iKm 4 srvtuJrvH an pridr^ 


ifiii n i. R# WKK *4W TndpJDffT. riiif iil' rcfSM |iTif%j|m. 

I^T* k i OW rtpr |T.'dW.P 
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twns«nM.Ts, 

hjr'ijdk Ik'tMrridiM’it's 
Alt' llkHTTHl ill 
Pt^fnlTfmf F’rrJjtrainji 


l^n.'Ai'viihrr ppipiriBii iiiLiji ■ ruinl^.TQ^4Mn^ In^HiflA For 

HOBip^, rvF4fdjtTir>ddbfll^dim^trp h i miAiiw> LLS 

rm^t III iTKir^H- Uurfli lijy iru*.-. hu iulf »4d.--rfflTM it’ll; 6^\xiB 
rfem nil Icuin U.^i ■KtcDH'j IAM imparw pfiKTit' ituljT'rrv# 

ir^nw^ r«f r Mr-rf ilv \n.fn.i MritT hw. ir- itv^ 

llul WTiikrBiif ■Ji£^'-frrr‘Hi y iNEtf firpip.'d sMlm lliM. llirj iAhi 

HorhHln rm^ olli«r inylmiH fnin nuii^ irKlmitoiji,HiBP llw 

f1C'^k)fMt4.'^04Jfirii?7 iJC KiiMr: [4'r4t<lLh'^lf liJ^ •.■Xr-^nlrQj. ■Ia'IiCKi. 
uci^i^ iJ'imiil LhmJ 'uitii4i'juMM tEpnlrmn' |iii|p iiii i ii Tii||i rvujn. 
r*^|ri*wtr In PfTlrrtiiinl rfii\ Hf4i<vl lir-Jiw F-.>r ^H■la^|^fl(dlJl■■ 

iiHlftrici. riurt' iKn Ouw-twjilln d lly S'ukH' v( L'j9. bi|Hc1i iluJ yn* 
rrii^vi bi-iliBW |Ia, : 0 t uv rm mlivtnl In Ihr iin^rTnin. Km* 

tvamiAi:. |U^ I F-.ti’Tifl ilJihiMrf iqxnii iq 4i^ l~nM 

YlMin mid A prrrfrl li ^tkaim^an - br AJiIihiII TiipiBmJ 
[wfrfviv^ inrTqjcnfTW i#fvl m hwrp fivifp lyrr^ffH p. t r w ymp*. 

■Ui’i^'Uim fiiMlv iiAlh.' A^ruiiil ijf iifuli- Ail -rUi niki ihl^*- 

rrpf . vbirh imy idjuilInmJ^r tiHD iiEukn 9mfA l■|■mH.nlv^ In c^i 
inrkf .^iHA m \tik ^?4\Mri mi:'>:ic jindiKn^.j Wfv ^JFit^i'H'iMrv 

icijd 11.1:1 niu^ ii^jurp'itlurl*. HKiiTilylr, ■ natp^'C^ ITryunl fiKil 
rimla'T)^ ransn iii4-dinD& pmlwii^ m-rl pniBibiirH |pwHli.X dr Luiir 
ixil 40 f ftflk'ilir IfVpunuj^v \v tfUrr njiriilllr^ 


A.imv4)A Ptf»M ttwImIT flN’kqrA «N*:h ■iH-'Hijfihif 

iBi itiJq^ IJHiici^v [".w^Li. A fr^ UX^ ih bu mm ■!£ 

larliiilnl In Ilv hliL re>jTvwnJ rwnw'irw imwnrn^ dhfiijp^ llwj niF 
HkfPik br 1^' ^^ncTm T^-'v oFtfii^v^UFiry--- D4ri^ji-}h ur\ 

L ■ibilu— lonr bnimr niitr L*;c|iiflLn ill i^un'l 4a Uv L^lrU ^Klln 
Pflil maiiip^ni^ jhnu ihi- [prtf .iFiiipv^^^rwi Pk ihf 
j.tVi Wh - -g;-^ t NT;4CTnlii£^ai ^lina' 
rcrrmrluJ armi In ttrin^ilnt inil CuiliHi* frarr^nn^ 

•i^lMitrr ihc- riumF initRl hAimiy ih# lHi-« ir 

uiiLTAiSUiiL ClTliin L'.y. iiiijsiinn hwvi'iofniJ Ainmi iuIkim in 
ifiprimj^dr- Ura nil>-wrv1liK<4^-rns' hYVWi rrrr^fviipl rh#v 
iiWAitri. iJ^li^j limp.' iwInfDf i!v *v I 1 '■^X'^^L' bi.chlMjHMg'k' 

Ilv I'lyinl ^tUl^l eU l&-r-iiTMrHiJin Uv? iidibhh I 'Ji im* Imrfr 
ipwnih'iii |.^l^TPiT^ HcskVi-nid Ir-tafta, Mvel ihi.4c b dw- 
Ajidiin'irllCiA niQliBi 


IHi Qtik'-'irTciMHYfTllA^ I’-OMAftri D>Hh Ivk llVi'OhvI iki b*jh» 
n^linlBKUi' pi^uliQii iif iiHnlm^«r imriurbi Tmn Ilv iinijinnH Thu 
rrb^JM IKi’ linOTMTF' W pivralrh^ LPfffwnirj’ in.iA^ 

uh-yilidn III iMTbi'uLr-^'VviMijIjQl ■.Minliiiv, V^lii.'fa wjiJil L^ilua^ 

Iwvonv I BJiPf P iCT iH' Ji rnin1nf%9»YTaip bhw nnrFfiPlHlv#- 




yjfL>-u>»if LLl.TMir hi n aifc ii Ptb^msb 
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liU ITierl’u^iltta D>lrNl AJI^ rn.'^ l>:r 

iiHfiLnifi lied wr hi liHfi^TiroiB^iknd.iii rand irvIlTTriari 
irvfjrriLii. NbinI om irlwrifc s^pci.- Iim. m 

limi 2£cHUilff>m lum' Unb.ir-iiAtilril frajii Li&P, iiunlj ’m i. n'HiL iJ 
■w Filial I Fulrtfi rrteriPi^j’h Wi Innw swvArtf ^rrtif iN? 

Buphawi Ubkii. Riv L'QuJrK'n in Unr CVrtnJ JiflKruiB djvj CWlLkw 
rv|[iHi wmp-TFiwi|j|' rmwiy d^in <:N|-' pnd^'Llf^'fn^'A ^h^r* 'h^ 
Liilmrd LaIii Ctn- Irw^' i^lUi Lhr TiiilTd Fbth-i. In HkilliH to 

muilrv i^vPuJIiH, litf- linbd M.hm CiKl* fMqnni lUn tniiklpp.j 
pluem ^it riiJli^ iiiiy4iTrBn.x'^|ijt liidUkkuJ pniAirU kdi u 
niuiirr iq nnuH rd IrefHn ripilrfp— I iHifi^nT pjp u ta l^irimHH 
CCH^ urr Pu'VtJ V-tlrli Hlplbir UOffi 

l»f nA*XKfM lain^l ■.'ton mhI IrrvKal nivilff I ?*w ilntoiAli 

rilH'-i tfA ATHM m-'HWipK Anw i¥lr*»iii? tzfPki 

rtsTV ih' KiHikry lln puwicto e«v C-ic^cTviihji| ivwm Idt 
ihj'.-iKJ'h iBJfcTf+fwlp c&nm«*n>7«. fcwnri^ihf«i|h i p«l&in 
fmii ■! urtmto.'^^wlh'i nr tHh U.^ nqnirlj- fniraSiD nmrtfin ■jI'j 

piTtoin ATT- iir ■^k "klrPJ' ■ ll p^twwl 

rfiiTlirV vIm ilk’ Pp-tokrl ilpiiiil rT«!LilL'raTlAlKi!Ui muwrv Jijt hi 
rdlHl ’jH|vr<iHi|riutvii~'pfrahnR. ki ^HT, rk^ I'li nlilvi mwbfd pUIv 

C^L 

FV•1■■^ifyk■:■*4 liiC'^y ibirri a iIr.- iJd^^ikii •iriifX'kfi.'dilPl 

InradkH tKAL^irncnK Ip^reiitiiiL Iwrrmiii InraAnkA khI LIH. 

0^*411 'hmi I'.M^'f li^il rtr'jf^ priHlk'Hl4i.' 

rmraruJ i^toaLi bir lEitovn InnCiH uv ikinJiki. I^i aJi'-tfa'IxK uh± 
T'jnHpi Brk-i.fTrpfH. ippi ffc^nm 

rTraivuJ ji.'naba ilHTHn#^’ hni^iimn imiJiirlfn' urrnliHTili IkM rai|4ri 

ha n^iia in r'H>f*rpW torh »« rP»T^nrt«c<c 

vimluiiTb MuDlp.‘n'^ I'^ap^^n larar ni^ff^uuiJ Lkln 
■qpiinrr «lih in AfTk+PivI, In l^wmJwr iBlfel.-l.~i«|pmH mrwi'vl 

■■iXKX^'i-UdFil-nAiia^ rtldk mill £01J uul ACHU'i’^ip.'jiJ 

pnn’buiMvrdl dJIli llinmiT janm* LI iL idTL lak'MlK'P IhKi pj rawlr 
pi^totoi v^ltoilkifai Loil h' uh-AjJ ia kLiiiAfrfii lih-vUli^k ^’uUillip.'B In 
vx III HTvnlvKn wdh 1!^ invntoi.ni+i :h l^ikd :ajl liito^rai mk 

IFT-:tiJi:a]Aa'irL FXir4iTNi:iY.iikjHr^p^'^A;-m'i^l/i^^ nwkrp^'f^ 

rrariwin* In Llii. rdli liir-iLwieiiiiK-Murlo' Lsmit liimarh 

ig iffik ill ipfir rHAii muhfis- itftiiJiiii^ imk h h 

lirliHffj ir£ Lruk piilry iiiJrrli~iT. buail ira Lli.' |miiM' Uul iJhrnu«.«i 

irvV *PI ffftorpk kf ifH- I'nfcwi js-jih vr| mtifw 

LiHiilni'M. :i|j<ikLWPrn fimwlrin lluJ Uviiill fnira Imk pvkn’.UT'H 
lui'F u'Jil iH ih|i .prw Pi^PiihvI pwlwl ufto^rka- |^hii minil 


^j-iPMifl' I'jL TMi nHi’irmr Prapua 
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IruJr LiJk»iri Lhr D-TU ini^ iJ ii iiiiiBiija pfwUk.' InuCain 

(ivioil III :4nw Irv^rLu^ uramrlH e&.i4>h Ln ilw li>*.or ri^rr-rwivi' 


Pocentifl] ctf 

ImprovTcment for U.S. 
Trade Pleference 
Prograiiia 


PivilirtifiOEloii iL(rPi^fch?ii(.-e 
Pnwonu ] InK Ifd la a 
h'wl liar a Htih'SiirvijniUHl 

ApfirMcti 


I hiLul IhmJ pfvl^nwTiT'reti^fu huf lETriirrrwd iivnunv mil lorr 
Ix-ccfK- Ipi^fwlf ilyfCfT^kr, v.-hkl^ d> 4 or 

'i^tfriulli'.n'vlLV!. h rrqimn-r4vdJiri'rB|{?blLi'Hy n.vdr.'HKiiM 
i^TOftaH liwntTMl In turJpmmlrfi lndt> |ml>fvimi r*irTJK< ilArmi 
iliinMi PiH I" nViNlofllV llH '.UrIuUi iftorrll Tor ll>/:*<- r^^^AIWs 'tff 
liiwrvLtJ lijvmLi^^ic-riJ^i ipfrucil iidnidiuJ |n|kun n.'vaivh 
Piyfpfj fl rlwriirn^^ HIJ TT*J^ r-il lfi pri’-xp^ik.ATfmf- nmirKTt« 
ll'id IMnd irVli.'V- 'Eidii' rrldMid iinfii'n'ip.'v iJiiqfJHiE^ wr.' LiIit hAJthI 
III lAj* i’cntitfnlji UimHiTf r. wi' nwid i^a llvn^ rjji Ihik Li>dii 

rop<.#ilPi^ Ml ksv^< Of ihfv Mr>>fri«K To Lpf<Lm4 rhHkbUii.^ ■‘iA.D 

M'CHrarMjlpd ItiA jiTPJihi'dtjr lATirflrUfy nmtfjira. b 

fwllkiiv ihn^ ilw hJiknsiB ImHi niMld-^wl mrtrTCiSI' rvmi^nnmJ 

A'MllLiid^. kr tnuaiMiink'iJ lliil I'HTR dp<Hdil pi;r1'>lk 

nnmif crkiuR ^^AJiri DdJjKtM t5r pnigxiuj^BiUj 


III LPjr MirIi rvpiiTl, 741 ' ilv>u#vd UfeiC i~r%'a Uui^if i ihrrv b mrrb^j 
li Tiriifu wtv EHTil^rmrrpci^u, I'miLmiiji^if nJlj 

l■•'flMe1> il’iTT^o |•^•l{^iflr^■i^^irill4J«. r-iinly'hocMif-Mipry rKm* 4b(MrtAi^ 

Irraiullin iLiJii-. Ah j vridi, wi' Uiri I ‘ibi^txi lAiidiJ nujdrr 

vMhPf irndr- fjmfMvrayi [ i p^gwr * ' rnkv piftri n^fvIlwTWHP. 

L"' iBHIrt I? rH-lbiA' 'VuLaJlrd ivit^rm In iiB'i.'taddiBnil 

mwiviic rlnrfifinriTl hmJa 


III n.':v*‘'nar Lu l&r ni'uiMiLiiibMfMBidLariHHil dHmv ITTTK iilTKub Idil 
fRiJw Ihf rvlnm ii^wIh will rrwB a Ip.uj .tiniuJt]i m-nwBik r ptj^ 
lu IM|xiAV |li■!^^ll ■JPrildaliUkijA U<v'riJHMO llir plVrfrLiin' 
prTnm«m jiailb- ud B&xIvrE^ hij U«wni Iminl 1 ^Tl bai uhi 
t^up••l Pin krpd hi' Kl^i^l r^n w rtKii»^ih?- p^nffi^i- 


trr rtikfBliili jTBBifirftih fif iM m i fii i;fi *-ri 1 1 1 mrt'iA-'-'YT I It 


tMi-IW^rr U± TniilfpifiTOff rnpiB^ 
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pnifjuiiJi III iHT MjdlEiH^ wv lipiuriv ihiJ ^'uijia^MmAJ hf ifui^ 
If1 Iflirn im\ 3IW •nti pfpJn I,)^ h* r^fdiMjw-K. ||V» in 
l4i m liilr^^irtnJ I'bJ^iA 


^ ^Mklmjn In l\f* rrfiHimiidMjiu bwil l■.4{JUCl icuJjnn. m dMi 

of C>p4iarLH far BrrinniaiiiK w'Mik* l^^^Ml■«.f^■l ji n^ux+wfi h;p ham in-iw ynwaa 

dbp.'H 'Ai^ ki Ihijvl^V Ehf ^'v4^|H’lllFM^p.'3I^'ly U'p.' liOfllk' idid i|ip4ivl 
Hnor In Im.v41iur]f iTiuiini^ Whik vprr ilnrhfwl 

Idi ihp-ocfnra iVrO.^. tMf\} F-^ 

prii^f rmm pnip^ju In i^iKnA 


^ TFadr BulldliDlJrlll Vwmtk Pi^tirHrvCn- PpuiFrinn 

ik'vrkfinfcwuriEiTn linv ■.'■jui hi il iiHiTTn dmi! llKimiJdll^ ic 
laij' uhxrtj^lf ufdniFf pnd^n'iKn biHiuM Ibry tark Ul* ii^miily ki 
pun^ulr D mfpmmJiiniJ Inilf AI^M n llw n^^'^fvFrnwn* Fir 

ivtilrk iirt rwtafljilrtffJjllan Pf Ffw In ind^ rifurta;^ tHBirhnji»#lujw 
bfiwm^Fe djraltip iifJAriapfv^K hi iinnldiHl invtf r i|v ' 

nMfH< li iMT mAurh un llif Uilfl# ml i^^wrl ii^iAh wlulry in 
Hidi-jUimf?B AFniwi roiDlnH niu^ ur-munJiNi ni»iitvF4l 

ml# rrvArfi^' lulLllif; i.Ip^' riBffrinmi far InfinTmjciiiv 
mfTliH||lv#Firt*.af il^wiriaf 

HudlF^ fiiik> or OFlffari MiOAl Ttidir Pirorrl^rtltO FW^rnh' 
Aravl^arlm arti hw 1V*#« PartnrvK duiR^ Abtmi i^rwmninti 
Mul imliaPrii rriarfemlhrfji iiFUir IradiJp on I :f}iciTTl Hifiru inludrj m 
Hidi-.'^hfRa AFrlivi rMDlnm.wn^vPrvI SHvliQrtaK nikw-r# laljtta. 
pimiAitrvs uiAy iTilwISJfl imVi priw^THu tir IW^' Im^ 

■s(K':wiw‘K' ijiF^*w-+ri-wp.fsf Fin-Jiw iFwi ,V>riA r? ii||r 
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Chairman LEVIN. Well, thank you. Dr. Yager, I think maybe it 
was well that you went last, in this sense: I do think you lay out 
the various facets that have to be considered as we look at this 
issue. And I do think today’s hearing has had a basically construc- 
tive atmosphere to it, and a recognition that, as we endeavor to ex- 
pand trade, there really is a need to consider various ingredients, 
and to really try to shape its course. And you can’t simply let it 
proceed, willy nilly. 

So, let me just encourage, for example, Ms. Rangnes, I know that 
you have begun to work on environmental issues. And your state- 
ment acknowledges that there isn’t a standard like the ILO labor 
standard, which lays out five or four, depending on how you define 
it, criteria that have some historical development to them. 

And what you suggest really somewhat reflects the way the envi- 
ronmental issues were confronted in the U.S.-Peru free trade 
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agreement where, in the end, the standard was MEAs plus some- 
thing else. And, as we know, in the issue of reforestation or defor- 
estation, there are some very additional and strong provisions. And 
so, I think coming especially with this last panel, is a recognition 
that we all have to very actively dig in and have a lot of discussion 
and dialogue as we make decisions. 

Those factors include, for example, length. And if we are not 
going to reform these provisions in the next six weeks, I think we 
will have to face issues, for example, of length of continuation of 
benefits. So, some of the factors mentioned relate not only to a 
longer term reform, if we cannot do it in the short term, but also 
as to what we do in the short term. 

And I would like to, Mr. Brady, encourage us to have — as I think 
the staff has commenced — a lot of discussion about how we proceed. 
And, if possible, to have these discussions go on between the House 
and the Senate. Because, otherwise, we could be faced with passing 
legislation here which could get hung up in the Senate. And I think 
the preferable course, since we face some deadlines here, some im- 
portant deadlines, if we could, find some common basis for action 
involving both the majority and minority in the House, and the ma- 
jority in the Senate and the White House. 

Now, I acknowledge that’s a tall order on anything. But I think 
it’s worth a try. I think it’s worth a try. So, let me leave it at that, 
and ask Mr. Brady if he would like to inquire. 

Mr. BRADY. Chairman, again, thank you for holding this hear- 
ing. These have been very informative panels on a number of 
issues. Thank you. You all brought something different to the table. 
Let me just ask some quick questions. 

Mr. Love, the reason you — the sourcing from Colombia plum- 
meted from 60 million units to 1 or 2 was what? 

Mr. LOVE. Really, the unpredictability of what lay ahead. We try 
to engage with strategic players over the long term, and that — we 
were not able to continue those relationships in Colombia because 
of the economic impact due to that uncertainty. So we revisited our 
sourcing strategy on that basis. 

Mr. BRADY. Got it. So stability, predictability is the key factor. 

Mr. LOVE. Yes. You know, cost is a big factor in supply chain 
sourcing. But predictability and reliability are the key factors, you 
know. Your product doesn’t show up on time, it has a pretty signifi- 
cant economic impact. 

Mr. BRADY. Thanks, Mr. Love. Dr. Yager, I agree with your rec- 
ommendation that we ought to have systemic regular oversight 
over the preference programs. But is — are you recommending that 
we collapse these preference programs into a unified approach? 

Mr. YAGER. Ranking Member Mr. Brady, it’s not necessarily the 
case that you have to combine the programs in order to have a 
well-aligned review process. And I think one of the options would 
be to ensure that all of the countries within the five different pref- 
erence programs do get reviewed on a fairly regular basis. 

The situation that exists right now is that, within certain re- 
gional programs like the AGOA program, there is a very regular 
review process on an annual basis. On the other hand, within the 
GSP program — which admittedly has a much larger number of par- 
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ticipants — ; about 131 — the review process is not regular. And, in 
fact, there was a 17-year period between overall GSP reviews. 

So, I think one of the recommendations that we made had to do 
with the frequency and the regularity of the review process, moving 
closer to a situation where there is a guaranteed review for all 
countries. And I think that could be combined with, or it could be 
separate from the petition-driven process, which has also been an 
issue today. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you. Mr. Reinsch, you made a number of 
points about unifying and simplifying. Have you taken a position, 
has the council taken a position on Mr. McDermott’s bill at this 
point? Or are you still looking at it? 

Mr. REINSCH. I understand that he is on the verge of intro- 
ducing — 

Mr. BRADY. I am sorry, yes, but 

Mr. REINSCH [continuing]. A version. I believe they are giving 
us material on it this afternoon. So I can’t answer your question 
now, but I probably can answer it tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BRADY. Croat, thanks. Ms. Broadbent, welcome back. Clad 
you have you here. 

Obviously, preference programs, for many of us, are a starting 
point, you know, and a way to start that process of transition ulti- 
mately to a full partnered free trade agreement. A legitimate ques- 
tion is, during the preference program, what is America receiving 
for our market access? 

And when it comes to eligibility criteria, can you cite examples 
where that has prompted policy changes within that host country? 

Ms. BROADBENT. In general, it is my view that the eligibility 
criteria in GSP acts to incentivize better policies in developing 
countries. To pick out a few examples: — improved labor rights in 
Swaziland, Liberia, and Uganda, and intellectual property rights 
improvements in Brazil, Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Pakistan. 

There are really good success stories and not many cases where 
petitioners are frustrated with USTR. I think that USTR is viewed 
as responsive to problems raised by petitioners, and has been able 
to move the ball forward in several of these countries, based on the 
leverage of the conditions in GSP. 

Liberia, for example, is a big success that sticks in my mind. In 
2006, President Ellen Sirleaf was able to make enough progress in 
coming into compliance with GSP conditions that GSP was restored 
to Liberia after many years of not having GSP. She received GSP 
benefits based on a willingness to invite the ILO in to work with 
them to figure out how Liberia could establish an environment in 
which unions could organize. 

Mr. BRADY. Great, thank you. I really mean it, this is a very 
informative panel, all across the board. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Doggett. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Vogt, what type 
of problems have you experienced in filing petitions at USTR? 

Mr. VOGT. Actually, I’ve written a law review article on this, so 
I can send that along to your office. 

Mr. DOGGETT. I would appreciate getting that. 

Mr. VOGT. It’s looking at — that period as a 20-year review as a 
use of the GSP petition process. 
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Part of the problem is that if you file a complaint with the USTR, 
there is no criteria articulated as to what they use to determine 
whether to accept a complaint or not. When decisions are made, 
there is no written rationale, so you have no idea why that par- 
ticular petition has been accepted or rejected. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So you could go months without even knowing 
whether the petition you filed was being reviewed? 

Mr. VOGT. Years, in some cases. So, I mean, that’s part of it. 

Sometimes petitions are actually accepted. There could be infor- 
mal conversations between the U.S. government and the foreign 
government. No real kind of dialogue with the petitioners. That, 
too, can drag on for years without any demonstration of meaningful 
progress on the issues that have been raised in the complaint. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Let me ask you specifically about the Uzbek 
child labor case. I find it difficult to justify why we would grant any 
preference to one of the most thuggish governments in the entire 
world. But since we do, what happened with that case? 

Mr. VOGT. Right — about two years ago, the International Labor 
Rights Forum filed a petition with regard to Uzbek cotton. That’s 
the case in which the government, as a state policy, is forcing chil- 
dren to leave school for months at a time to pick cotton, some of 
which is exported to the United States. That petition was accepted, 
but it has been under review for a couple of years now. 

I know there is a vigorous interagency discussion on this peti- 
tion. But on the merits, on the labor merits, I mean there is no 
question. And I don’t think anybody is questioning whether the al- 
legations in the complaint are true or not. In fact, you know, the 
Uzbek Government, in a couple of opportunities, refused to even 
show up at the hearings on 

Mr. DOGGETT. So when USTR had a hearing, the Uzbeks didn’t 
even show up to offer any rationale at all for their use of child 
labor? 

Mr. VOGT. Right, right. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And how long has that case been pending over 
there? 

Mr. VOGT. I think at least a couple of years. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. I will look forward to reading your 
law review article. 

And I would like to ask Ms. Rangnes a couple of questions. This 
morning you heard Mr. Reif respond to me that he felt that the 
GSP requirements on labor standards had led to changes in the 
laws in several African countries, and the provisions on intellectual 
property had led to changes in the law in several Asian countries. 

What are we losing out on? What is the effect of totally dis- 
regarding the need to do the same thing for environmental protec- 
tion, as you have advocated? 

Ms. RANGNES. Well, I think an example here could be seen in 
the connection between trade and illegally harvested timber and 
wood products. That is — deforestation contributes 20 percent of 
global greenhouse gas emissions. There is very little regulatory 
framework to stem the import of illegally harvested wood. 

Under GSP programs we are importing a fair amount of wood 
and timber products from countries like Brazil, from Indonesia, 
very high rates of deforestation. Much of that suspected also to be 
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illegally harvested. It’s hard to put an exact number on the illegal 
logging. 

And so, if you had any criteria in the GSP to enforce forestry 
laws, enforce compliance with MEAs, for example, you could use it 
as a way to then petition and make sure that those laws are 
upheld. We often find that there are good laws on the hooks that 
are not being enforced. We know it’s a develop issue. The World 
Bank estimates that developing countries are losing some $15 bil- 
lion annually in revenue because of illegal logging. 

So I think that’s a really concrete example. We try to address 
that as a term and noted in the Peru ETA, looking very specifically 
at a trade-related issue. So, that would be one example of how we 
could see those provisions being used. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And I know you mentioned the very critical mat- 
ter of climate change. And I share your commitment to addressing 
global warming. But just to be clear with reference to any renewal 
of the GSP regime, climate change is really not directly a factor 
there, because we don’t really have a multilateral environmental 
agreement dealing with that. Maybe some day before the planet 
burns up. 

But to look at modest change that might be made without slow- 
ing down the renewal of GSP, what about just the modest step of 
requiring countries to do what they have already committed to do, 
with reference to the enforcement of their environmental laws, as 
we did in Peru, and perhaps enumerating some of the major envi- 
ronmental multi-lateral agreements that they have either signed 
on to, or the majority of the world has, like the trade and endan- 
gered species, which is a real serious problem in a number of the 
African and Asian countries that benefit from GSP. 

Ms. RANGNES. Absolutely. And when I listed the group of orga- 
nizations that are working on these kinds of proposals, that is the 
type of thing that we would like to be able to come back to this 
committee with, and work out some language that would incor- 
porate both a reference to the MEAs, and to obligations that coun- 
tries have already signed on to. 

One hundred and seventy-five countries around the world have 
signed the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Spe- 
cies, for example. And so having an expectation that those obliga- 
tions are being met, as well as enforcing domestic and environ- 
mental law, that is what this broader coalition of environmental 
groups are working on to develop for this process. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And then, finally, mention was made this morn- 
ing, “Well, if you add too many requirements here, we will get way 
behind our trading competitors.” I believe you note in your written 
testimony that, actually, the European Union already has some en- 
vironmental criteria for its own GSP program. 

Ms. RANGNES. They have included in what they call as a GSP 
Plus, in terms of giving — for countries going above and beyond 
their basic program, which is another way of looking at these ques- 
tions, as well, and, you know, rewarding sustainability policies, as 
well. 

You could do that, for example, under — in logging, and look at 
certified timber, and giving that preference, for example. There is 
many different options that I think you should — that this com- 
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mittee and that — we want to be working with this committee in 
thinking through and developing. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Doggett, we can look to the Europeans on 
that. I wish they would look to us on some other things. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you. Since Mr. Doggett decided to give the in- 
troduction for my remarks, for my comments this morning, I will 
just pick right up on that point. 

I would probably disagree with the European statements of their 
principles versus what they actually do. You can walk through the 
francophone countries in western Africa and watch EU policies in 
perfect harmony there, as they steal contracts from — or have con- 
tracts stolen from other lower-priced bidders. 

There is an interesting commerce that takes place. The United 
States actually upholds a vastly higher standard in terms of For- 
eign and Corrupt Practices Act, and things like that, that make 
many of the discussions on standards that we’re having here seem 
rather mute. I’ve seen that firsthand. 

And I think that we play ourselves again right back into that 
question of creating double standards by having too many. It’s no 
different than dealing with a federal bureaucracy for somebody who 
is running a manufacturing business. You can end up complying 
with one bureaucracy’s regulations and then automatically place 
yourself in violation of another standard. 

And this is not to say that this discussion is not very important, 
that we don’t want to be good stewards. But I am very concerned 
about the left and right hand not knowing what the other is doing. 
And we’re seeing the potential for that in this discussion. 

You know, my case in point, when Mr. Reinsch made the com- 
ment that Ecuador is moving away from this standard right here, 
you know, I might suggest, you know, language the panel wouldn’t 
use, but perhaps we’re seeing sort of this retrograde Socialist move- 
ment take place that — obviously, people have a right in a sovereign 
nation to do what they want to do. They can make that choice. But 
we don’t have to underwrite that. 

But at the same time, I come back to my comments on Colombia 
this morning, who I personally witnessed, in a generation, go 
through dramatic and remarkable changes, moving hugely in the 
right direction. Are there labor concerns there? Perhaps there are, 
depending on the standard we want to apply. We could say that 
here, in the United States. We could say that in many countries 
in the world. 

But at what point do we say, “Okay, we’re not going to move you 
to the next step in the preference program,” assuming that’s to lift 
us up. And the whole aspect of this is to move us towards a place 
of harmonizing our economies so that we can work effectively to- 
gether. 

My question is, don’t we actually create a situation where we cre- 
ate a default double standard? We punish those, potentially, who 
might be — it might be politically helpful for us to do, like Colombia, 
who is at vastly greater risk than simply a question of labor pref- 
erences, frankly, when they’ve made these huge strides in the right 
direction. 
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We have a legitimate and very real national security threat in 
the northern half of South America right now that is progressively 
growing. And, as this spreads, if we abandon those who have 
shown good intent, who have moved in the right direction, tell me 
how we’re not going to be creating that double standard and pun- 
ishing the folks who want to be allied with us? 

I had the chiefs of staff of a number of South American countries 
personally tell me — not Colombia’s, I might add — that their biggest 
strategic concern, from an economic policy, was not understanding 
why the U.S. wouldn’t approve the Colombia Free Trade Agree- 
ment, because of their concern of what all of that means, in terms 
of second and third order effects. And I don’t think that’s a Demo- 
crat or Republican issue. But I think looking at it beyond our indi- 
vidual silos of interest, you know, I have some concern. 

And I would throw it open to anybody on the panel to answer 
that question. I mean, it creates a legitimate moral dilemma, I be- 
lieve. What Ecuador is doing is unconscionable. They are violating 
all possible contracts for investment, and I don’t think it’s a good 
place to invest, based on what we’re seeing. Colombia has moved 
in the right way. Their own labor organizations, in fact, have asked 
us for passage of this agreement, but we’re not moving on. 

I know it’s not — Chairman, I understand that we’re talking about 
preferences. But I really want to frame this in that bigger picture, 
that we don’t over-complicate this at the next step. 

Mr. VOGT. I will take a shot at that. I mean, we can have per- 
haps a debate on the Colombia Free Trade Agreement and the 
labor standards. I don’t want to go into that at the moment. 

But I do think it is not overburdening the preference programs 
to have meaningful labor rights standards included. Because, from 
our point of view, having labor standards, the ILO core minimum 
standards, is essential if these programs are to have a development 
effect. I mean, just opening up preferences could mean that there 
is a flow of 

Mr. DAVIS. Let me — I know I’m running out of time here. I just 
need to ask you a question. 

Mr. VOGT. Yes, yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Would you agree with me that the European — in 
terms of the European Union aspects of standards in Africa with 
labor standards, and the agreements that both of us know that 
they have 

Mr. VOGT. Right. 

Mr. DAVIS [continuing]. With many countries there, do they hold 
as high a standard as the United States does in actual operation? 
Are you actually seeing the operation of their businesses over there 
to see that? 

Mr. VOGT. I don’t have experience 

Mr. DAVIS. I can tell you they don’t. And that’s my big concern 
here, is there is a double standard between — we can’t lift the Euro- 
peans up — and I agree with you. We should have a legitimate as- 
pect of social justice. I think it’s something that’s missed in many 
of the messages that we convey. But I’m concerned that we can 
hurt the people that we say that we’re trying to help by creating 
a situation where it’s not tenable to do business in the long run. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Well, your time is up. If somebody wants to 
answer Mr. Davis, I didn’t take five minutes, and I would like us 
to end with a sense of common purpose. 

I don’t think it’s a double standard to say that because another 
country has a lower standard than we do, that we have a double 
standard. There are lots of double standards in the world. And the 
question is what standard we should build into our trade agree- 
ments. And what’s built into the trade agreements that we have in 
recent times enacted are the basic ILO standards. And if one reads 
the State Department documents themselves, they indicate some of 
the ways in which Colombia falls short in terms of labor standards. 

We will discuss Colombia some other time. I think we need to be 
careful. The only issue is not violence. But we don’t kill labor lead- 
ers and workers in this country. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, could I clarify my remarks briefly? 
Not so much on Colombia. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. 

Mr. DAVIS. Let me put this in a context of not dealing with vio- 
lence. We know that it’s dropped dramatically, and that’s a good 
thing. It may not — we may have different standards to what that 
is. It’s never right, if a person has a crime committed against him. 

I want to put this more in a regulatory context, from the perspec- 
tive of economic entities and countries and businesses that are in- 
vesting with each other. And one would hope that, eventually, we 
would be able to invest both ways, and be even more effectively in- 
tegrated. 

Just in America, if we go from state to state — and I think Mr. 
Love could probably confirm this — OSHA is not the best loved orga- 
nization that’s out there in the manufacturing world. And I’m not 
talking about safety standards. Over half of the regulations in 
OSHA that can be used to shut down a business have nothing to 
do with safety whatsoever, but their paperwork compliance meas- 
ures. 

And my biggest concern is, as we address this, I think the pref- 
erences are very important. I think that any time we can revisit 
and scrub regulations to make them more relevant, more proactive. 
I’m all there on that, and will work with you on any way possible. 
It’s simply that I don’t think that we add value necessarily if we 
take it so far that it gets very complicated, and then suddenly it 
becomes a matter of political preference, as opposed to clear and 
simple objective criteria. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right. Mr. Blumenauer is here. I don’t 
think the issues relating to Colombia are basically issues of polit- 
ical preference. They are issues of standards, not political pref- 
erence. What has motivated people on this committee is not polit- 
ical preference. And there can be legitimate differences of opinion 
about the implementation of standards, but I think we won’t make 
much progress if we simply write off the other person’s point of 
view as political preference. I don’t claim that your positions are 
basically positions of political preference. I don’t think Mr. Brady 
has ever heard me say that. 

Mr. Blumenauer has been very patient. You want to join in? It’s 
your — no, Ms. Sanchez. That is right, it is your turn. I’m sorry. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. I will be a little more patient. 
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Chairman LEVIN. No, no. We started the other way around the 
last time, and so I skipped over. But Ms. Sanchez? 

Ms. SANCHEZ. And before I even launch into questions, just 
preference with I have certainly a perspective to add on the Colom- 
bian debate, having visited down there and met with labor union 
leaders down there that tends to contradict some of what the other 
opinions on this dais are. And — but I will reserve that debate for 
another day. 

I want to start with Mr. Vogt. In your written testimony you pro- 
vided some really great detail about the limited filing period with 
which to file petitions with USTR, noting specifically that the peti- 
tion windows for the various programs are not coordinated, nor are 
they fixed, meaning that the petition window can and does often 
change from year to year, and that, in 2003, the petition window 
was never, in fact, even opened. Is that 

Mr. VQGT. Right, right. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Having sort of an arbitrary window of filing — in 
some cases, one that’s not even open from time to time — has your 
experience confirmed that that sort of is a big deterrent towards 
even trying to file petitions? 

Mr. VOGT. It’s — it can be a problem. I mean, I think we don’t 
have — where it can become an issue is that you may have a peti- 
tion window opening up in June of one year. You have about a 
month to file a petition. You could have a major labor rights viola- 
tion happen in October. Then there is nothing formal you can do 
about it jmtil you loop around to June of the following year. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. The following year. 

Mr. VOGT. But obviously, we would raise it with the State De- 
partment, with the Department of Labor, and try to address it in 
informal means. 

But, you know, there are examples where countries have, you 
know, wholesale suspended labor rights for some crisis or another, 
a major strike is put down, you know, some egregious violation, 
and there is simply no meaningful way to address it, using the 
preference lever until, sometimes, months after the fact. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. When petitions are rejected, are reasons gen- 
erally given for the rejection of those petitions? Or can they be re- 
jected and then you never even really know why? 

Mr. VOGT. Yes, there is a — you get an email from USTR with 
a list of petitions that have been accepted for that cycle. That’s it. 
So, you — if you call up and talk to the labor office at USTR you 
sometimes may get some rationale. But it’s nothing systematized. 

Or sometimes you will get a rationale that makes absolutely no 
sense. You know, a few years back a petition was filed against both 
El Salvador and Guatemala around 2003, 2004, during the CAETA 
debates. And I was told, “Well, you know, we just can’t take two 
petitions from Central America, so we’re going to just — we’re not 
going to take El Salvador this year.” I mean, there is nothing in 
the petition that was 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Was deficient? 

Mr. VQGT. Yes. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. They are just 

Mr. VOGT. Right. It’s like, “Well, we are going to do just one 
Central American one this year.” 
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Ms. SANCHEZ. Right. So, I mean, would you say that sort of the 
crazy time lines for even — well, the fact that most of the review is 
petition-driven, to some extent I think probably limits the number 
of violations that are actually dealt with, not to mention the fact 
that there is not really any transparency, in terms of rejection of 
petitions. 

I mean, do you get the sense that because the rules are so re- 
strictive and there is no transparency that there were probably 
hundreds, if not thousands of violations that occur that the USTR 
doesn’t know about, or doesn’t even want to know about? 

Mr. VOGT. I mean, I — obviously, we can wait that period of time 
and get a referral back to violations over the previous year or pre- 
vious years, and that often happens. 

I think the real problem is that, with the absence of trans- 
parency, that it creates an environment where you have total dis- 
cretion to decide whether you’re going to accept a complaint. If you 
accept it, what you’re going to do. And, without communication 
with the petitioners, with workers in the relevant countries on a 
regular basis, you really have no idea what’s going on until you get 
to the email from USTR saying, “We accepted your petition,” or, 
“We’ve accepted it, we’ve had a hearing, and we’ve decided not to 
take any^ action this year.” 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Okay. Ms. Broadbent — and this is sort of in an- 
other direction, but much has been mentioned about Ecuador. But 
in determining the factors that Congress should consider when we 
consider whether or not to extend trade preferences, do you think 
that a country’s refusal to dismiss a private lawsuit that is cur- 
rently pending in civil court should be one of the factors that we 
look at in determining whether or not a country is worthy of exten- 
sion of trade preferences? 

Ms. BROADBENT. I’m not sure that I can address that, per se. 
I was responding in my testimony to the President’s review of what 
was going on in Ecuador, and just my sense of a pretty long list 
of investment disputes that are going on there with the Govern- 
ment — of Ecuador. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. I understand there are investment disputes. 

Ms. BROADBENT. Yes. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. But I am asking a very specific 

Ms. BROADBENT. Yes. 

Ms. SANCHEZ [continuing]. Question about private lawsuits 
pending in civil courts, and whether or not those should be a factor 
in determining whether or not trade preferences should be ex- 
tended for a particular country. 

Ms. BROADBENT. Your question is? Could you just say it — I’m 
sorry, I’ni not 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Sure. Should a particular government, their re- 
fusal to dismiss or quash a private lawsuit that’s currently pending 
in civil court, should that be a factor to determine whether or not 
that country’s trade preferences should be extended? Should Con- 
gress consider that? Is that relevant information for Congress? 

Ms. BROADBENT. I think it depends on the specific case. And, 
you know, all information ought to be looked at that is relevant to 
the dispute. 
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Ms. SANCHEZ. But a private civil case that the government is 
not involved in? 

Ms. BROADBENT. Yes, I just don’t really want to go much far- 
ther thap that. I don’t really 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Have an opinion on it? 

Ms. BROADBENT [continuing]. Have a view at this point, yes. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Okay. Sorry to hear that, because it strikes me 
as innately absurd that we would try to punish a government for 
a civil lawsuit that is currently pending in court, where there has 
not been an outcome, and try to leverage trade preferences as a 
way to try to make that case go away. Call me crazy. I’m an attor- 
ney by training, and I think that the rule of law should exist, and 
that political efforts should not be made to undermine that. 

Very last question, again to Mr. Vogt. In your written testimony, 
you mentioned the possibility of adopting any U-style GSP Plus 
policy. Could you describe how that system would help protect 
working families against unfair competition by countries that ac- 
tively repress labor movements, while helping build up the least 
developed countries? 

Mr. VOGT. It is — I put the GSP Plus language in there as — I 
mean, it is — at this point we have no idea which country — I mean, 
how we’re going to shape any future preference program, whether 
it will be a unified program, whether it will be duty free, which 
countries are in which category. But I think it is something that 
is worth considering, depending on which countries we’re talking 
about, the level of market access, and whether that makes sense 
to create some sort of incentive benefit scheme like the European 
system. 

So, I’m not saying that it’s a critical element of a preference pro- 
gram. But depending on how the market access and the constella- 
tion of countries line up, it could be something that could be consid- 
ered. 

Obviously, I think with the EU program, they condition greater 
market access on having even more rigorous standards, ratification 
of all the core conventions, and effectively enforcing those. We in- 
clude some ideas as to what could be kind of a high bar program 
for those countries that really want to go the extra mile, and really 
do right })y workers 

Ms. SANCHEZ. So, in essence, sort of a carrot to incentivize be- 
havior — 

Mr. VQGT. Right. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Versus a stick which, on an earlier panel, they 
said, “Trade really shouldn’t be used as a stick, we should try to 
provide incentives for the right kind of behavioral changes.” 

Mr. VOGT. Right. Eor those who have exemplary, you know, 
practices, and laws on a range of issues, labor being one of those. 

Ms. SANCHEZ. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Blumenauer has the last word. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. I hope not the last word, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Oh, you do. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. I appreciate 

Chairman LEVIN. It’s most fitting. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. I appreciate the opportunity to eavesdrop 
here a little bit towards the end. I apologize for having other re- 
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sponsibilities that took me away. I’ve got lots of interesting mate- 
rial to try and digest here. 

I would like to just go back to where — a point our friend, Mr. 
Doggett, mentioned in terms of the role that environmental, and 
particularly climate change, is going to play, going forward. 

I feel good about the time and energy we spent on the annex 
with the Peru Free Trade Agreement. I think it made a difference 
for that country. I also think that it broadened the support for the 
legislation, made it a better agreement, made it easier to move for- 
ward. 

Having spent a fair amount of time in recent years dealing with 
illegal logging, we finally got those provisions tucked into the farm 
bill. But it was interesting, watching as people dove into it, that 
it actually made a big difference, not just for the protection of in- 
digenous people, protecting scarce environmental resources, but it 
did make a difference in terms of the rule of law, fighting corrup- 
tion, and it made a big difference to American producers, who 
didn’t have to have a depressed price and extended supply. 

I am curious about ideas going forward. And this is at the end 
of a long day, and you have been very patient. But I would posit 
for the committee members any offer for thoughts that they might 
want to supply to us at their leisure about ways that we can make 
a difference, moving forward. 

We have had some progress on a bilateral basis, what happens 
in a multi-lateral context. I am interested in the GSP Plus, in 
terms of how it relates specifically to environmental provisions. If 
any of you have a brief comment here, I would welcome it. But I 
would be very interested in your reflections at a later date about 
things that we should look at to be able to move forward. 

I appreciate — we don’t want to make this hopelessly complex. I 
appreciate we want to be surgical. But it seems to me that this is 
an area that we have not given appropriate attention in the past. 
It has great potential for the challenges that we face. 

Some of these poor countries are at risk because of the exploi- 
tation of their environmental resources. One’s heart just breaks 
about what’s going on now in Madagascar, for instance. 

But getting a sense from you, going forward, I would be very in- 
terested in thoughts or observations you have. And, since my time 
has not yet expired, if there are any brief comments that any of 
you would wish to offer, as long as the chairman is willing to be 
patient, I would 

Mr. YAGER. Yes, Mr. Blumenauer, I can make a couple of com- 
ments. 

One of the things we’ve found from the work that we have per- 
formed, both on preference programs and on FTAs, is that it’s not 
just what’s written into the pro^am, but it’s the level of involve- 
ment by U.S. agencies in following up on those programs. And I 
think that when we took a look at the preference programs, we did 
find some issues where there were significantly different programs, 
review structures, and transparency between one program and an- 
other. 

And I think one way to ensure that both the Congress and the 
public have a better chance to participate and be aware of the deci- 
sions that are being made is to take a look at the reporting process 
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and the review process that’s built into the different preference 
programs, and make the selections on how frequently those pro- 
grams in individual countries need to be reviewed, what are the 
graduation rules, the components, whether there are rules of ori- 
gin, and finally, a number of the review features having to do with 
determination for inclusion, whether it’s a petition-based or a gov- 
ernment review, and a large number of other, let’s say, design fea- 
tures that should be considered in the more systematic review that 
I know will be going forward over the next years. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. Ms. Rangnes. 

Ms. RANGNES. Yes. You know, on behalf of the environmental 
community, we do want to say thank you, because there is hardly 
a champion in Congress as you have been, in looking at the illegal 
logging issue, for example, the Lacey Act, and so forth. 

You know, what’s clear is that there is no silver bullet for any 
of these problems that we’re facing. This is one tool. We are trying 
to explore other ones. I think for us, you know, we want to make 
sure that we lift standards generally, in finding some language 
that does that. And I think then also looking at other ways than 
rewarding additional policies or initiatives, but look at the span of 
countries that enjoy GSP access, you’re talking about such a high 
difference of development levels, as well. 

And so, we need to be mindful of that, and that’s where perhaps 
a GSP Plus, or some sort of model, whether it is for certified timber 
products coming in, whether it’s more access for clean energy prod- 
ucts, you know, these kinds of things that we can think about that 
helps both foster development on the ground, as well as rewarding 
those practices. 

That being said, finding some baseline that applies for all, as 
we’re trying to lift the standards, also makes sense. And that is, 
I think, the challenge that we’re facing as we’re trying to address 
some of these questions now. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would invite, at some point, if any of our other panelists have some 
thoughts, I would welcome just brief notes. I would appreciate it. 

Chairman LEVIN. Well, we are going to do, Mr. Blumenauer, ex- 
actly that. So I think your comments are really a fitting place to 
end this, I think, exceptional day. 

It is interesting how, when it comes to preference programs, 
there is a basic, I think, agreement that there need to be standards 
built into these preference agreements. There may be differences as 
to what they are, as to their extent, et cetera. But we start from 
that rather common place, which isn’t always true in trade issues. 

So now, the challenge is for us to tackle how we proceed with 
these preference programs. And the environmental issue is a rel- 
atively new one that we very much are working on, and the staffs 
are talking about. And so, I would encourage all of you, regardless 
of your particular perspective, to join in on that and every other 
issue that we have talked about today. 

Because without — it’s not for me to state anything definitively, 
this is going to be up to discussion on a bipartisan basis in the next 
days. We will face this issue of the deadline on two of these sets 
of preferences. And we are going to — I think there is agreement — 
have to do something. 
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And so, we are going to face this question as to the timeline for 
extension and the timeline for reforms. And I think we will want 
more input on every issue that we have talked about today. 

So, we urge you to send us materials. They don’t even have to 
be short. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman LEVIN. And if you don’t want them on the record, 
they won’t be on the record. 

So, thank you so much for your patience. I think for you, Mr. 
Brady, and for me, you have been an exceptional panel, even more 
brilliant than you’ve been patient. 

So, thank you very much for coming. We are now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:48 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Questions for the Record from Mr. Brady follow:] 
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Statement of VF Corporation 

VF Corporation appreciates this opportunity to submit comments for the record 
in conjunction with the November 17, 2009, Trade Subcommittee hearing on the Op- 
eration, Impact, and Future of the U.S. Preference Programs. As the Committee de- 
liberates the many complex facets of reforming U.S. trade preference programs, we 
ask that in the immediate future the Committee support the renewal of the Andean 
Trade Preference Act (ATPA), which is set to expire on December 31. VF, like other 
U.S. companies that import products under the ATPA, cannot afford a lapse in bene- 
fits as we approach 2010. Specifically, we request that the Congress extend the pro- 
gram for eligible countries for at least two years. In particular, we hope that the 
Congress will not remove Peru from the ATPA program. 

VF Corporation is a global leader in lifestyle apparel with a diverse portfolio of 
jeanswear, outdoor, imagewear, sportswear and contemporary apparel brands. Our 
principal brands include Wrangler®, Lee®, Riders®, The North Face®, Vans®, Reef®, 
Eagle Creek®, Eastpak®, JanSport®, Napapijri®, Nautica®, Kipling®, John 
Varvatos®, 7 For All Mankind®, lucy®. Splendid®, Ella Moss®, Majestic® and Red 
Kap®. 

We have also developed a special relationship with Colombia and the Andean Re- 
gion since the beginning of ATPA. ATPA has been a successful economic partner- 
ship, not only for our company but for U.S. businesses in general and the people 
of the Andean region. The Andean region has become a steadily growing market for 
U.S. exports and almost 2 million jobs there depend on ATPA preferences. In fact, 
U.S. exports to the region have more than tripled since ATPA was expanded in 
2002, and last year exports to the region totaled $31.6 billion. 

Our economic success has also translated into better quality jobs for workers 
abroad. All VF authorized factories are required to follow our Global Compliance 
Principles (GCP), whether they are operated by us directly or by our suppliers and 
vendors. Established in 1997 and consistent with internationally recognized labor 
standards, GCP requirements insure that work environments are safe and respon- 
sibly managed. In addition, we require that our owned facilities be certified by 
Worldwide Responsible Accredited Production (WRAP), an independent, non-profit 
organization dedicated to ethical manufacturing throughout the world. 

A long-term extension of at least two years for ATPA is absolutely necessary to 
ensure its continued success. Short-term extensions create a frustrating environ- 
ment of extreme unpredictability for us and many other U.S. companies invested in 
the region or companies planning to start new operations. The current economic 
downturn, together with the uncertainty of trade preference extensions, has already 
brought down all trade indicators between the U.S. and the Andean region to worri- 
some levels. Paced with the uncertainty of continued trade benefits, some apparel 
production has shifted to Asia, and we expect this trend to increase significantly if 
ATPA is not renewed. As a result, U.S. cotton growers and U.S. textile workers are 
being deprived of valued customers for their products and much-needed jobs in the 
region are being lost. 

ATPA continues to be critical to our successful partnership with the Andean re- 
gion; however, this preference program is only temporary and excludes some prod- 
ucts and services. Purther, unilateral preferences do not grant any benefits to U.S. 
products exported to beneficiary countries. The pending free trade agreement with 
Colombia, however, would provide permanent, reciprocal treatment for products 
traded between the United States and Colombia. We look forward to the eventual 
implementation of that agreement but will depend on ATPA to continue our trade 
flow within the Hemisphere before the FTA is in place. 

Due to the delay in the implementation of the Colombia FTA, we also request the 
U.S. Congress to continue including Peru as part of the ATPA program. Our com- 
pany makes knitted products in Peru with non-originating elastics, which are eligi- 
ble for duty free under ATPA but not under the Peru FTA. Moreover, we need the 
ATPA accumulation provisions because we input Colombian yarn and fabrics for our 
products made in Peru. This same concern is shared by other U.S. companies doing 
business with the Andean region. In fact, almost 75 percent of Peru’s apparel ex- 
ports to the United States in the first eight months of this year entered duty-free 
under the regional yarn provision under ATPA. This trade may disappear if the pro- 
gram is allowed to lapse. Peru’s inclusion in ATPA is needed until the Colombia 
FTA is passed. 

Conclusion 

ATPA continues to be an important source of economic growth for the U.S. and 
the Andean region. Benefits of this program can only be maximized if businesses 
have stable and predictable rules of engagement. Implementing the Colombia FTA 
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will be one way to ensure this. In the meantime, renewal and extension of ATPA 
for two more years, and the continuation of Peru as a member country, will help 
us maintain our successful business partnership with the Andean region. 

Sincerely, 


Candace Cummings 

Vice President — Administration and General Counsel VF Corporation 


Statement of U.S. Preference Reform Working Group 


CDaiAnuji Rucommandatlnns hwll.S. Prat a rim Program IrrvroMirrv&nli 

Thbt COnAbUld. pi'OpOUl tar tl 3 (MArAIAOCa plOglAAl impA»w«rtVhllb rl hf A hnoAd 

lAA^ e/ AvhAlkwlAiA whe. 1.1 Ad Mrt AiAAdy wim whe. Aa TIm 

^lAup mdudu nArh^pvdmrvMrul HArtung tp tiAjut pnft-wly In doMlnpitg 

ceuniriba, U.E; ppnApiuiiai uiuniing Irnm davdppog PCunIrlAi. rpi !;ala ti Ihp UrilAd 
EpitH and IndhlcLdlf And nauiirch origprizallcrii tpcuud an vada and dsAtAbpmbn; 

Wb agnia Ihx du gnaip of Ihs aanniti ah] sting lU S. Iradn ^ulvbnca pingranti poidd ba balhv 
3chl»cd It IlHTp' anm ccmponcnts <J a stiglt, Darprcthcnsihi^ Iradc pnilirDncd pioanim tut 
roEdsob oppiHtiinbiK. Fdr at ddrcloplng caunmei. and ti paiUodar. LDCi Id bancTR as nuch 
» paistte kim glotut tude ul'tlt. nl Ihe stniK' Uitki ciEdlno cfnanrtii’ Inr SKpoftcn, mpariEid. 
rwsiDis End WDihBT Wd Mew ttn proposal Bd3tns«tiC'«hnice'ii;d[fliw]t5U{EhfMBid 
lumi mrth Ihs wo/s m oumnl U.S prefrreroe proi^vnE ■spEfdtE' and the poroliarta on 
Itwr Biicons in pFiFrioting oEwkJimEnl IhTnigh (rads-. 

Thn biirf pappi dwi nnl In >mt ictwip In lirs isbum cixlBned Mifij id Pis 

digBiKAdii. IhBl Buppcrl Ir-w rwmnnisyialiore jpo Bisiport miHB- 4 bI01:4 i^hi^e n 
p^raiijr .rt -ronlrw In {ksoun and dBwkp wnsantun (ri i1>b5e- imm ■P'sl. 
choob ntsu Im eviipdp^ in -SmipsAlitnAinA tSds rdtcm 

□ENERAl principles lid BENEFITS 

IldU 

Tha p<%rdi> gnal pl a U 3. ptAtwpnoa ptpgnam ituald ba to promala spsiainabta iBODoaiirtc 
dcAiBlopnibni in dviBloptfig ppanmap diroLgh Pipandad iPb-crutlpg pada nvhh dv Untad 
Eiala^ To aolMW Uilf gul, a ttiocppsU pidlBidnsd' pnpgram nusi mad lha nacda of bin 
Lonsolupnolos: tnosp vvlno grow. mnu. and CMporl goods In Ihp bondlioiaiv dtr^nlopln^ ODtntrp 
|BI?Ei;i and thdr CLCtamdiB h IhB UntBil EtalBS Theso opnsIbuEnoes. roaHiB a proienrioa 
piDfiiam that h: 

■ ^>rhfn. lEkablE'. piEdiolBME and long hrm: 

■ .Srifda Id uoe. 

■ ■PlTPnpInS BUalBrijbt dBWlopr’Bnl O’*} Blmu Wjw -piBbU-addlhd IFUduClW bpKTlir"lEE! 
in Ihe tJEnfllrMfif counlneB^ rowiTi al phodpoie tfnai ben^PBiv cnuntrw am capStie 

pmihionp. 

■ tMiAAilivA n htniAnci^AAA.' 'iMTAdrig ft dAiitk]I>riA"l tiAAdlA. Ah(l 

* WbeiEverposubiE. tnh.Ed iDtsyEtEd palrmandpnii^irna lebiiu cqoanlyto 
partiTpale in THTielE ard iBir I'ul Bdmntioe' of tmlbtirial iraihui doccei. 


Cu'iwlh'. U.S p^Efonoe p"kjyia!ifl Wl nh^l id I>>«e tqiAHAinpd.B. The l>nr^ id if S. 

piAleiAnoB pn;i|iamB.. Hdiicii nisnchn. ee irtinjf ee ah repeniie lAntjierns. ' b chaiaclffTsei) bv 


tba su pnQfimp are PA Oanahiiaaa Evum d FTSdaiArtPAi ','Q.9P;i, dia Mtloin Qrovdi am- 

□niDiliMilY Ad IAjCOAj l''ji Cwil^turi &iu: EamcniE Ruxvwr Ad (CB^A Bh QiiEIhiai 
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dVM Oufeliart 9. -((1 t/ Crijifl. Skfliiiilr plWlufil 

]grvuluHWHi'pn!ruli<ia^ Fi^hiv, ifAM cv^uwi {b rcl caw bl cT inktiAK (O' 

BDOA.’iMd hAIUlICilUlU -^Iklb «ul 

[T>ud[>9 dv [KMda d1 ciluis 

ntcMtniDndaUoo 

Wd rc«>diimnid 1ut Did UilDd Stilm mak'lain a ^nnld prefdnHico proflrani IIhc c«Krds At/- 
Irn IfBdt^Knl \v irparts of eHlMn alicleG turn BDHi and inat prwiln penranont. IDD 
pwdHil dutti' ttH and qLElB-nw (IFaFI bcnelb In impoli' Irani Bt{]t4» kHSW'dBWIapcd 
minlnn. 

EliCliLt iEilCFiCiMV EiEVELOPIhtC COwmCS 

■hw 

U 5 p<dOC^np ptyfeiitr Crfel*s. -tvAip wphfch pip r^rhSi* 

ih^pih^tAand dk^rif nlwhkdiAra ^lAi hindffiMAniyHardad TTiam diAbAAOi^ CAAita 
ccnruEhkfi and uiKartai^ lu prAihcAn in BDQa vd Uuir jaiBumarA ai lh« Unilad BIaiai aLu 
^ tudur a BDC wJI quBit^ Fcr banaNB In ihMi. diA ol^bli^ cnlAdb lor U 3. piArAiAnca 
[HD^romi [WbdtiobA qpdalAdardhBnnDrnzad 

nKommDndaUon 

ThB riHV srqle preferercd prosroT' stmdd hiVM onn s<t bI dur. aommsfcldl^ mnaniQU and 
BchKAdblB Id Bl tfOdlitf uTlBita. TIk goal li b him ai' mantr tHmelhiBiv dcvdan-ng 
dounlnn Bctiiwfl and rdam Blgibtlv as pcnsblB'. and. idBrilr Ibe eigbttv cnlana ibold woii. 
kj pn^TntB pnigmn i» diftrerl apaai rdUTcr (F-an tAochrg am» to IJ»e U^i mnrhrt Tht 
pirp™ dl Ekgibittir dftna n Id pum* incnn^™ kF SbCa la adbiri pdicm -odJ pfadldn 
IbdtwiI bB»A dwgid^wtpopIrAA n'paci.BnltisriBJBlBnBbtdBWBlopniBnl WNnswr 
pnidUt. ptofliwa ItmwdB- mAAtng a*?W^ -rniitnB ah A I bn enAiji.ia 5 dl 6 di AuppmML 
niAtdng ihiTJAgh l^afHdl^IjrbAMng HEAAbnA TN) ruAf p'd*M 'WflilAniP^ 

<jA»CrfcA(1 tM*P« fJI hph? (hlPcF^ ibp AiW mA« 1 10 IbA WbAI A»IOiK pO»l*A. 

Hd pOodlf ivll ba ptuAd m nridniAHn^ banAllA i ccuildAft waiV tp mAka pkograAi' kn iitAAliig 
iha AlijibiUy ddibiiA kCtviin a <AAionA<ilA pwlod cruviA 

Wa naDbmndnd Ium lyim ol dlgpblty oilArta whidi ana dAubd In AttBdhmAm A TIia Teal d a 
-gmup of dUfisOuJ am qlh« ujacU^ tyludB nalaUngi to kiiiBb d dAoslapnHnl' and dsda 
umpcoiriBiHUB It kialLd!» a daltYlcn b 1 doWnpnn Dai<nl[h» Dorlat^td h Iba U.&. 
Bdnnrakiad d RdfknoaaS' pnaqram and a ndia dpnntkon of a 'ksBOf dovcHiiwd 


Bnn Tm^ pjjirwmhfi Ad, CfiTPA^ nnl -tiA dHiUmn Anin kirinkm, CBl|. Ih* Ajidfnn Tnt^ 
PI^FIPAB pyrKAndtUl Tjpdt- PldefWJAI anS oyg EJadTAhin Act CMTAfATPCtAk tfie l-lakun 

HanisfitKftc Cppoilinilir'IiniiPiri Parreri'to EncdiiigenKin iHDFE} 4lI. and itViu Bankp^ioa Skip 
-Clll 0 i^ir 1 ] lO^jIkAPjOAta pCtTAAlfiaK iCHZl}. 


I krxHm l^ji pAnvkiikiiQiil piir^AAkA ni BP^ IIh pfndfd nirA/kJOfip mwin Prjit n* PAnnkAH 

ilbHlQ^ KHlitiBL lor pxanipf]. UK Unktd SlalK p<>kAd» ml UntKdb S-ldl nrlo* li 

kMAtf akj ti FV 2Hie vlh ana hind, wd iban Ukas k. ind nuka back vih iha dhai mud by>adlaaliiig 
naai1r±K inKa aa iriscn (US1 okldri n SUTi in duui «a inpenj boiA ifkia rhpjvMhad CEudiAi. 
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iLDC) ih«n 4 k bA fVMaitiir Ahb And mai}^ i;«' IIm n^d) 

tdfiCCAril BL^^dhUAn AM^ 

Tlw ucHtd gruup of olufu [aqutib: a Prasidanliii afUdEmsm cJ a dbMkipIny coinlrir'i Irdda, 
thulrdsd, labdr Add odw pTiKIIok. II Pd^en llu nutv -pr-laila puirwilhp tvplidbd >n orfhar 
mlslt^ LF.S. prag'imi, ndiidtig dC4H]lla>u noliiin;) to crjtl 'IgMs.' datnncrKy. 

cantftHHi. [T>artiiil tocsn. InfeMcdLal prcfwftr dd^. ‘niKstnKrt latoiVTiurTuri nflhlv and 
nnnnd seciidlYnenDnHni'nB’itotKs 

RULCOI' 

C^AAiAly y S A » vA^« AddW Orijn FOi no*- 

MfiAAjJ ^iksw TiAi BDC (»'0d^A aim« iiiMI (0 qrftfy *9^ WnAllS iRji A«ifli'd 

[undiidA IhA tiArkiui U B prallHiartofi pnagraniA indiida AnuniDa'ar riilVaAng iiibA si'aigh. 

PoAi ugialaJliA utlohi. In wtoOi^Bga CAmrurdial uurong daciilciiifi hdM hna^dnl^ du 
iinnlfindad nagad^ ccnu^dnua ani hBi« ottori ulijnDWy r^suked In alflo'vx and 
rules Uukha^crciinedcanlUSfnn and ununalmri' Idr U.B cuslDmarsandananDniKiialt 
bJTdcTisiKTto poinniflirV nKMnHm't rsr BDC ruptHlnrs. ConiplarKii and anldnxunanl 
p^nbamii arc- I’Kvtabto undor IIk currsnl sv^lnm. Otlan. tt^ hunllfs 'nwtvBd n mDcrinn tncsu 
fumptoaled njics cmt eKpcftcn and imporicr]' mnm IIhti ttin 1a^ s^/ths dTordsd b^' Uia 
pralarance pmgram. b> adcMiori. Uie oppotuniKd In ntoet Uie iuIec cnan bv Lsog rput!- 
hum other 6DC; are ImdEd. arrd cuuiulBltor n not pocaltAp dt all mhi rnpeol lu U/&. rm Irarhi 
sywriefii iFTAj paitreiu. iFiJmnidnfldcurKr"rupp!rlu’TliM. 


^nwTt^ d H ll ^ 


Vila racdrYmAnd thAl ihA phatowua enorann cnvinin a Aiigla Ainpla rtiA «d ongiri Fnr ab 
[Hndiida ivhn a ednar oppoduiiily is lUnulwA Inf^ln riKkn alhai BCC and FTA -cpunlrl^a Tha 
rula alKkid ba Ai^udandal Iranstormatton plin al uau 35 parcanl rrf dv appraiaad vaua od Iha 
adtla. wth ttu sijn P1 tw- dcul cr inahja of lha dnaJarta^ proltoad In tu BDC a aitp nna or 
nura imh BDOc, lha IViHbd Slalu, |Dr a U^B. FTA padnar^ plis rha- dkaci posit □! pracnsskig 
ruHraanns partbnnDd rn ttto BDC Drolhor BCC^f^AiurtrorsI tounling tovurdi Ihar^E 
pCTPonl.’ 

We [uoorTfTiEnd tuL Itui prrriireriOB oodbnus- bo lequre dnal akgtte products be 

irpniled dreobv heni an nlgble Bi>C and te adKtIv Ihe gricmA^ product nr mnnifidclirB a 
bPTelictary dBvelapnd CTunfry. w be B nmf or diHerVlL article ^ drrmuioB ird>ch has been 
gru^u. podluoed or ruBni^soliFed ai me or tnore ben^emry devAipng r^nlrion err (j.S hue 

I'Bde ■jjinjtiiierd cuu'fl'ee 

rr»a (Aai;»an[i« lArmm *hnijii tia Trt«nfl*#rt in j(fOh a ^ lo wms in« iha (kbawi 
t»n#ri4i*r^ KMunAbL fsanlftilsrty kPCs. ar^ iBt oijAdranui^ ihiongn tUKAAien nT 
prAlPAAnbAsionAHragAHisandpnurvulaA Wa arn -darAlnfvisg Mi(nraia> rfupirip 
narommandaUdru lor a rBrnprAnanaiM irada and dawicprrani sbruagy tor Sub-Baturen Abtoa 


' ThA nuiaii, hu aibaaiI r-ai V Tibrip nrkn arn aoboa b cui aap mha h a BD£. ha Fill vAin-rV 
he iBtat rurntl t7»!jn) Iht B Evocrrl ie<W>eneil TIh Ilietf -Srt^ ■toUd be Mutjr h'hM " HR 
t l«l . 
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tul iw intenl Id isaiK' In a rdabed lupcf. 
fdUNTFtViPlMDLICT «CAADUATiaN" 
iHOt 

(>TlDr ijl -vising U S. P'^JO'S'"!. * 6DC "HJJf KTM (fr 

WTlIKrAily^rriMPi^^^'ildil^rinit^klliHlil riJk^Ai AhUA CAiA 4^ Al0tA'^N<y 
cftlvtdi. Tl» p4icca4i laulln^ Id inch DMlb^nnDncanbd iicfflciuonl aod unpf^lclatiD. 
^Imliihl'tg D^ maivf ^a^L. nr IhHihtthkI moni ti)i' polllcDl ttian ob)Klw raUoralos. hi □! cdhk. 
tie pfocm >iBB IranspansncY. 

IrgnkaiAl pA::dui3A CAf^ le4A EUAACiA (fMirrlAAIhlllf v >AtI|>^A>]^] ii»Ai' lliA C3P IVrJ^ArH 
'Ahdn liBdA In ttiau pnxkini AiDOdilD lou'ipalihD iMd MId' (CtLai or as tu- robJI of scOor^ 
on a psHlun tori a pndLiDci. CNLf am -zrtncliJ Fuauim of ’DamimlrHrdDS.'' and 
tie atv«l mrw p'Dcwa m oor^Eiiq to brtt- Eiipa'lBm and imporlen. Deadtm ■•cf the- 
(Jtfl Am PA h^eflRjnflS^. PiJ tT' rWJHjnf fpr ME<iTWi>IXtiA 

oAan obAOuiA 

Rk o^TM'idal Id n 

BAAin] ti m>yj Ihal. IliA Jiwl ■* lU rA*pn p^rArm ImAriJA tor lliA pmAul nunf»r pl pinlu A* 
^DDnu ItonTi du ^Ascase iiuntui' of At^bta dAwMApA^ eDuruMA bAud ai At^AothrA erilA^iA^ 
we reoofrniana Ihx Hid ouirenl onunlrp' and pnndiKl 'ptodiJalli^' pfccedunK^ part^Jady tKSD 
iTdar Ihe G5P pogr-m. tie sgnticadlif mnoML In paibodbr. we nKWTVTKnd tial Dlur and 
moMnabis 4adoi<iae Irir bs4kf> Ija niarjjrwl. and t*ial Ide PiaBdeni pijblei\ putiic^r. 

IAPW4 kt >ddi>^A<ia Wa njfSjmIdenddiAl P^PlAliSAfilT^Xt' Kth BKA.i^ingsAWrSjf 
ikiiding tt nADAtisuy, Id auIeI EDCa rii nuAiing bu algtlty odtuia. Df In Dbdnnniin^ nny 
deflolenDDS- In oordnifiy) Id menldlaJbiklycrtiada. 

tfao iwjpmnpAi iiiat Uia pi*rt mnce pipppi' conlnn na a.nncn pmducl CTKiwbnD. hul tool, 
■lif iibii-l.l>C (APiAr<iAiiAA. df piArpAAA EiAiiAtIA IV piiXlii;!* j A'^ndpl frtrfn 

{BSP Da AwaliiaiAd tri a DAE^b^-Disa bALii divhg a pd^mpiAfnAntoHn ^AnaUen paDod' 
deacrtlKd In Atlaolwnprii b. Dirmp tti liamJIdn pefiad and oyiudly adenvard. m rdODimnanol a 
olear and otfKlve pfocesa lit mtownp pnKhiOta tnn eHlfcllty wtdn mptrlKi Itom non-LOCE. 

hrP^ iniiiiinAH) A pdfey app^jaAi i.lml Wad (mnlim tijf A'WAd CArtan da^Adp'iml 
tWAhdbh. fAl^ tA lAtDfinA lAlAlAf lA MIAl imA AWA lASAjia lAWlh^ lAtUbAtlllllS, lAlUr dwh 
bu IradD tdnsflL. Tha dofaft At om' rtoDmiDriAdliorD pha pradolBd h Ascaitiinanl Q 

Cl^AClTr frJIL(>IN& 


Tlw Lftiked Etolpt nidEnoh tulloni of ddlars |SZJ} blhin In RTZIHISI «i Imde capadty budolng 
aasjstanca iTCBA^i to dm^Apnii odui^nAE Ui^atorbtif y. Ihe ap^rg ta net ap EuccenU aa 
4 dywHI Aa in SAnAiA|w*i) iDflAnAWf Hp A OH iffw^tnl ■HrAaA'itl i^^JA-AlkVl p'tKkiCliJn 
OppAnulkllaAifl monyPAwAlPping LAunViAA Tlu IAAIAAI AlAMvAHal DdAIISULQ. 
gowrvTunl apidnoks mpen: daiuling uim Funds Id T-CSA. vrfto IUId sirDOIlM oiKviHiaMin 
-anting tbam or wHn oUht donor paHmnnenlv kitetnaliotid tclIutanE biEiinsee ard non' 
gowifnenW xyaMnltma AigagAd 'n T-C6n ^todJE In odldWpn. rj. ppi ayetetnal^iy 
IJAAd to Ivp KCA lAkA' Fid aOi^lAgA V U S piAlfrMlAA ptoQiAAiy Tl^ it ilA IpWAl 
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PPCi- "WJ (9 (fnpU^ il»^ ftp fuljf puj'Wprtr m 
( 1 ||*IS Tul (ifTKIiir^ uvtoTIJ S iiClMliig Ai^rig 

*rij 4 |h^ i^iin^T^i^lt. 

RKaMiViAridubh 

Wb [ia»nv<w(id Iluc ttu FVbtiderc ddbgruu a nav* fdnlsr olKcibl rat auilBindblaAnd[k«-lad 
-dcublapniAm vulhh Itu EMCiilhia CHIIcfl arfeu Prasiddivi titC}, dnun^ dlwr tidbjurkdbjildb Ml 
D'irdrsH impbrmnRdiiDn by the TPac ol tb Im^iraAiK] pTBdo'bncd pmgrBnt sra dnciira ttiBl 
TCBA atraitb iprdfld Itvpi^yuil Ihb gcwncrutU and Docrdrudad dPd Ip^-gcmd dl inliiJhidP tlul 
nil tv|p SDiI& rrddl Itn di^bJIy cnlarta oT ttia piBlaranai prs^ram and hily (Mrtopala in 
madijEls mdidnn lahlin^ bil Ddiianlagii of Ihn piahvanoiK aiwaldUii, Mih a furtoJar racLC «in 
LbnnKllng wonvan.-smalhGUDr IbniHir^ ard dIIw simil biKlnosbbD maiViot 

W« reoanm^d Ibdt die- Pranolorf undddahf a dc^lopmon! rnto^v Mih rpul tnim ubiv 
BQST ioy wrt*i TCBW. pmurami In piDCd. coordnatod bv stnar ntlioal *or -Histandda'^naibEl' 
led ddnlcidT'Enl.dndinclLcflnginpiiirnamn'dhlatieral lendraban^s.^oi^BlEKii NGOs. 
twiefKWV oiHriry Ddwn>T>dnli. U.S. oanHimBis (U.S. miparten) local bncfiBedBi and 
YPO'fcere and 1ti«r wga^ca>□^^ and -atief private saoldr onianiraPona regarjtng tie 
ffHecIrvfliWBS of dunnnl TC&A. nliatnee ayj ajggeebng wayi to npomi 'toeni to le-gpl aponlr 
ptodudE end sectirs nvdh die gieatost kiig V.iijii prutinee for davelopniefil. ivAjdrg mBia ta 
enoduiaoB -art nn>«t buMrg local and leg^Bl niarhata and oapacrbr. Bspernalp in ^b- 
Saharv Mtb. Thp rpvipw 'nditda rKd'nn^iHlBlti'P *!t adtudir^ up Ihsl d n 
atindive ai BuKthg banatTmiy cmmtiiBB. mpiKiadif ihpte id Sub^hpiri AFiir^ Bnd rtfiar 
fcdrt dev^ipiri wpdi'w. (D mpie- tol UH. pF ihe pirtr^ysa Th* PippfJ^ mirtt 

dspOil 10 CdnjpiBa ^ piOgieW "lkIp 


ArtmOly d^ra^Oi. aid lOOiartiinOrid IbO ^^FiE^IWi'il 000 li iOpOl frOiH gOioatnWilO df 

pIdFMdOOd bOOUhiAriU bid dlFdOfad ObtHmoOlibl, ImUlTiJ lOOdl -^OUpl, NOlQt. 

BUkar ar^firixdliaFib and ahoio u nouftb ^tipi to Mahio^ arid in nd, and dmdkifi 
popodly biildrig Iriliadvdo tui ana moaJ appropibca For anaiamg that banobLaniaa ana abb- la 
itoa lha poadaitojua pro^aio TJto iwiIbhi ahdl indudb laeoiinfioaiaaltiai Iof Uly ulliiinQ 
pralManeab Agab, Iba PiiAaldanl nuHl lapdil la Oorigrbaa on pnogiaars made 

AddtiMMial rbconmandaliona on (1] aptoetTc araai nl Ibcua Far Iroda capacily toHIri^ programa 
and (2| an inlagratod \kFio4a of govorivrianr ap{]llOB[^ to sopfuil butdng ked and ragdnal 
capndlyln Eub Snhdran AIFULawmtorniaaud updialalp. 


TERM 


To BnoduragB Hi!laind;(B devBbpman* and TYMnlnmfd. preAerenim nwd to bB ti bUbcI tor be 
tng a penod ni Ima pooerb^. W4h Ihe e»depl>on oT di>d Itw QiZe. US. piBtE<BrK:e 
piogrami rally rwniw n eFfert tor bIkfI pvTaiE rrf Inr-. dnoroadgiro U S. fivcbIpie irt 
ETHtopieid Idim rBtyfHl rai ir»n for rtatffl EFPdLTftai rw pcMcru prpgr^E ’rthtpaperTBnenl 
piol^once pirpgrarri ■■mri be idsBl idbOon. w ircrjgniEO tbe o" Fba psl wrue 

IdM We rsMd ^od Harw flCCa la be lew rbon •edWroepto buiwTvt rfF maviTi Ibe 
Oodt C^i^opii^^ Rlraiiidl if Wrie Ifeor^iidton i#jU to e sooraraAF wniuMn 
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K«nminnn4pl>Qn 

Out otumpM ' tp (Hfli, Ibw Iptii uf ihfl Iw iwiuwml up^ 

pnp^nipTC hjr LDOi prtd (rttpnj FCir TiWi jw-ii Kj «ll otfiur BDCS. W<1h MpTIpliJ njiiu^pl Fpr 
Bnt#v five H PiswJprtl cPiiKtw b CoiifliBM llitfl 6CCS -jT^f ippnilitvtiq pw^Mlif 
(.riiftitihu rtKJllfll^6lp*<S(»ei«*>iS-6'luCrt»l|iiPuK;frn« <^WT10 |><yr4 

hpijp ap^ipipitp (wp (ll/m hp*P itip -j^bifflipM iwwppii s p^’iprt^rtj prprpipiicv ppsgr^ puj 

iFip pvm^iK^ -pi Ep#^prcP (wrt^ill. TItp l)(lpi ppppppp ijrlly pp IpiKg pp llip BCC mtipll. ll<P 
pIpjtpiYi* p4(]miy fJilPii* ) i Rip(i4ipT( ppTpnnhtp lAK fillr P fttipt riiiiV^V fl# WtrV^ 
pip pp( CpPli^iPg pppJnrpI} IP Tf* puppptp*^ PiKpH'Pp t/t Ihp WTO IWip fitMtd. Ihp iM^^paP 
■prip pipnp pn^ IV Tttppp ppppuipp UpOP ilPplpP'ipPUlipP Qf P OphP pypfrrilill. pIpFpIpPi^ 

rpt nop-LDC EC^ HpiPd hp pisvnpliulf pd^vlMl r(p 1 p ^ppip 

iM njnhdf iwwiwund IhBncpisilinp O.B fipptvaficp pipgiiaiim.mnlniifiiJilllhPiriiluaLlad 
pipifplk»i dpiu HPiMwalPlviaaPiV'pIvpnfp piiigipmb. Inchdiv^ArppjnQ^iMthiiAd. 

EtvHild bp Lisnulpriad I bdnipTcipppp bdld^ conanupun mdiid bp bovnclal 
pndsppt naruHpl 
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NfflTjPBl FedaralKTi 
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1. Thr«ihuld CrllAria 

Ltftial of daiMtaenMnl : BditofcdJV □brnlofiirvgQaiinlrtbi.fBDC&i nvuil tuMfurcdptabdidm 
In LI.S. dnlaip of no man dun Ihn Woitd Bdnk.'p IVial ddIVing ^ 'hpgh (lodna-' anrtrf ni/ar 
Uirad codMculMvui^ 

Lupcf-ddrtilopad coiinLitiH H-DCah nni dtifnad as IIksd OMinlrtiu moeUng ona nl tna Idhianiq 
hHfcrtlDrta 

* DfiunviiniMn bf IhA IKI^ IliH • Oduwy it A -UriMC d4v<k>pMi ip^uilrj, 

* t>rt«ninotan brllHt^THidenl lhata'BI>C«-9lH»l dE¥Eloped rounlTV^ ViC'PurpdKE 
rf tliE WTCon Cniwih -nd tiiipcrtLPrtir ftd. 

Nd nmnlwin thfl Eurepeon Unwi Bid Btgtri? iw any 

Mn BDC BPCmjnl ^ tNl n 5 irndnl fld Iplifl u s. mWi^nd w imperil. 

KCS WniKil IH 9 mSintar ^ (VdiinK^y lh« I -slhhOlIH fiijm Ii(kIS FW linrt. 

nJiBrt pik* I>f |fw cOilfrVpdilK lU #1 tmiflWirthbi Idu^l ^iij Wmiil: Ifr 

Ih.# pfiHatiy 


2. EyjkiHiliMCllEBild 

CM dOjiardPtnoama ' nu-BDC-ilinuU hBiU auabhilncd arlM nuking piP^nial pingfau 
IdKdrd KtudtsMngtU'nJfief iDM.pdbuJfiiunalrsnidnd llniighl IndLd-pnxsbia. a nirTkil 
dndMMiJiM'inbcIlai under 'e>» lav^ 

Corn^>HjL Ths B[>C. ^tukld hdiD h placa a ayitem a bo- LoUng -slnpi. In tuMi ti placxi a 
7|5»irL Inlahl bitoTp andoanLpUan 

Martjl 3C0BM Ttw BCH: ihauU prwdn IIk UVIed SlalK acoKS to Us. KSdirud. gioods and 
seiMnes imarttBls and be enD>irAaing mmasod gcods and Ktview. IradB and inrcsmenl 
Inltnn. partKukr^ Imm fne United StOtefl and bPLTtPBd in Vie regian. d>c KC bIkhM nal 
pfwdB piElBiEdldl TUtncnl ki otfw dEyEkHK4 courlnfli dial t dnas nnl tfra ppy/rtf Iha 
United SiBtn t it caus« a “atTitiGBitl adveire- eltecl' «i Ibe Uilnd Stales. 

InWIeclud FVppg-hf PiJt<b IIPHi . TbefiDCtfiduldadEquBttfvand nHecl'vbiVPi'atKlBdd 
EfllpmieiPR. 

lirwertrrgni The flDC i^rmki nedube t'Bcle Ui^>nfl ■'malmff:* pnedbes and piduie 
F»T77de Bdedwie twnpp^lpn fm nedena^m!. e^pnjpndled w dthenmaa PEiEad U.S 
prbf4iiy. HTdpdxu p«^e. wthmgl'ta.eiidS'Bdpiviihe 

Lito-.ti^wii ik/<^ jfii iMhd it^ddrnnpi^i. jj 80C 4iWd tr I* ndhiej (i^niKhe 

prpyUdW lOwpiil fKjijpiing ^ sr(«ii»«h' CdriMWm (« lApi^ ii^ 

lAtad In ttu 1!Kta ijQ DneiarnKin .gri FudHinMn^ Righin w Wart, nnd bl Um. ihni .^nin 
ArcdpuUe dcndUom m Mn, nnd ahnuld hJM gr bn ntakiig gaibniJdia pragpua uawnni 
niani^ Ibr aqubabte and liansfananl lilbtruli. rni Ibis pirpdH. The BCC- pbcsid ncc 
angpcia In adibiiu Ihal enncdlinp gnaae gnladpnt nr iitlAnullauly raengnoed human 
nghrta. 

Haldnal abcuittwilamor om TKiaBDC ahnuld mnengoga ti acdiitlapdulundermna US 
nalicnBl MKUilly. nr aid or oliaiwlsd' puppen Imemaopiul lamcnsm a auppon of dttunhtsa 
paipaluaic ttui s^pph nl ihtgdi nniDutcs. tibD Imefriallcrial nurtnls 
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ProcMATof Eun-Up HrinBlUonPAniiHl rM moidvlry PrpdiriE EJIgibiHriE 

A ihvi iDDb-lM iTjnsillon p«rt{>d h rupdrsd u oluii a -uiuHrth PdrcillCi^ ttwh dKlsHrig 
p'glvarEd pid^mmt Id tn no* protiHisncd pfDgmm. Al DKpPtn^ prafanancd- prc^rdiDL muu 
IhcrpiorD be DKtendDd Kr reniDh In <itea For tlili lianvllop partod and opp^F' Id inpcHls ftwn Dnt' 
[Elp^v»BDi:;ii 

Dunpf] Um'tninHtan pond. 

‘ TiwPrw^pnlatiBl TOW rdoiAiliDntita'nTfl-nffMiFHj^’pti^dpMtV'iP'i 

■ The PigwkfnI i«l dlrtlFiniilf BDCf m^l V^I^IliT Fdi pivF^f ipiiOm. 

vMilt Willie hiildn^ Ip- IiA tfi a fupiilprt cp PiAu: [hp 

erikpiia by du AAd ef ihp VAAtlkgA 

' PnulPPidb^fciEl^rsrppfilldiifirpad ^hvilfPlunatlhMn PVk-LDCfiCCPihPl J» 

dolannined a “hApaUH llir d^iudon canckJclAd by US. Intbmnan:! TYada 
Conimliilan Jt Ibd .B-d^ll HTE pfodubE hnal of dala-l. ^Ih aohioD 4o dm FViKiderL la 
Buspand djty.licii IraaVrisrl lor prududs importod From BIX^ dIIw lluit LDCSi. Tbe 
ItC wl iDOis OTi IhB m d 1 M HTS tlBon DunWtly etocluded InKn {iSP (oillKf ilalulorly 
or txcajH tnov SHceedod o<xtt>!1i1>v» reed Inrlil. 

Wef bdUi -drtwrindhjra die modo. dutv*wbe*’rKriVTterlbn nm preFererw prog rain gp 
ntD'Bttn:]. 
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Ajswnrtiiwi q 

Q«inlryff*TiQduLE Chdn^ Pnocua 
1 . Counbiy Dhanodi lajqiliK' la oli' BDCs. fidudni^ LCQs): 

ThB Predldsnl ^al mdia dEtcMRilnaiDm nl uch BCG's corUnLiHl EtflUltic lar prclDrEnccs 
Uimp^ an aiKoiralic B'lmal review. Wthn a reasceable peiKd atlar Die jpuj's'ifs eltEtitriiC' 
dEt«. Uin FEViflw ypH place {lalcJar locus o(> wtiePier counties tctti inpletpenlad and va 
D'AitcrQ pcrxMtms KFiaFied m He Btgbtitir crtenfl WI'niBiffl' pocilHe. CBpacdf bitUng 
iwwiicas trt I be- ulfnsd lo aesisl BDOi- n n*eelTin 1iie eMilbitly crflere. In aMItan. fe- 
fteaiberl ^eli acc^ pelltcns un ennu^ bewe la n^ule cece-bv-caw fuvmw cl tp 

n<l«b)Wfl 0OC^ «kll*S"*l!f C*beVj. bnd -jleciajftn. lu nfl( ^ 

1 ^ 1 1 ;^ pvCIi^hiri wilfm 50 ■#> SaJIS (IrfOfiJ. FOi lli« FOi IhO dKi^ien. An 

.fitd-i>(-rydO nrrtiif w^U In dna Aiunl M an a^ni^iaiA ibliHin al^iittly aitlAria 

Ihti onfiaa aA»r riu ragubr hai tugui Inpid Fnevn nl ivanamnd nuhAhchtAvn ^1 

be dbleltbd pubic tidarln^ 4uld. In decidfi^ ^hetuf do uipand or leMlia benellclary auiLii ai 
■abate ca h psd, Ihe Prualeni vdl contaldr whetbar 'bu BDC'a iUilly to meei die elgJiiiq 
cr4drfa CDiitl be AislUod 'lafti pnialbr or mean spoctnc capsebt bitUitg at sJstanco. Tba 
PnKklcnl tril pubish hKOiar decMori In t>e Federal Re-plslar. wMi a dolaled OKplanatun cf Ihn 
[casens bcblul Ihe dec-Esin. vrtbli cno rear ol Ibe dtaaiion 'to accept 'lie pelUon Fcr rerlew. 

The FreeibenI mar -decide Ip pcelpcne s Jipa'niie nr iBrnirete bv^etin n whole or In pari d 
iHi^lie bel wee eddUmal cocac^ tuHIpg asHilaitse pdl be olteclivB -n aseclrp Iba SBC It 
meetiu the atgWftr crtonB wlhii a reaeccabe- pened of Itne-. FudJiBi. 4 a ccunliy « 
BuprajpchfiO |i?e per cepplB aiccme itaethob eH]mi)i' crCene tmt. l|te FbeerJenI rnav ttecatt In 
-ncnlnw lu eahrrtJ bewile to |hn 60C 3 toe BK aii<eeO 1 o umlerlHteinTjl^neni -inn UFIt 
tWMiS J nA» HAOA l^4a»liiAWri Ot hWFO \Ik LDCA IF n«HM |t>A 

i^i^iuvi^nflAiinn if. 14 [ui>C440 -^h Ih 4 Auip^niiiAn ^ Dtfnrinili^ri qT l^^n^toA In ^ at p|a|, 
llui dhanga In duly-tm AleHd -ril imI becMvie alTMiivA hetcaA 12 mnnha Iimti pidibcaiibn in 
Ihe Federal F^egpuar 

CbiTirais dial have bcnoPDi suspendod cr rinatod In u4^l^lQ cr in pari can ait. to hata llwm 
[Q«Dicd n tuv can shoM -ficv barwi subsoquunUy mado dia rdiaefiiH nucossarv to moiK dip 
el^blt-rcnlBrlB ItiepibcessIbrreinitalBmerbril beoeOn ibel be enatedbypedUae nnap 
BTiial base, provide Inr rtout hem al .nlamded itateboldefs. ahnv ter e pubic hearKO. and 
renjd r a decmcc Ibal is pubisbed wthti criE year In Ibe Federal ttesrslar and 'ndudea -iMaib 
-[^ toe reasone tor toe- dBcrsuri 

*. Prn^ia;l Cuanflaa jSjMiies B BDCS to^a 414 H« tK 3 >^ 

AfVli.iAly. IhA F^idAni 1 I 14 I 4444 ^ pAlUOUl 14 $ 44 ^ 4 d or 144414414 dlA 4il44ti44 tf 
piAlArAncAeroraepaotlcpnadiicI fol Ihe&^IH'F^ levuJtKWid Epdcillc BCC CvpAiiJen 
mull prbiTlda indorrinaiieb dial rtoowe dial irtipodb cl Itu prbdi.a:l -kbm du BCC are hoAn^ a 
EtgpDcam arbiaru Irpoct on prodiiadrbtwcbiais ai Ihe United Slatu at a Ihe cr cltiacl^ 
competltib prodLCl. The deosian -b boph or nol begin a rev law oF Ihe pailicn wb be pJoldhed 
vitbki 31} dars ai Ibe Fedofal F^o^itcr with -•oasons Far Ihn decisicri. Iripct: Frcm htorosned 
itatebdders adl be arocqproHl, li wnllig. and at a putt re twarrfi. In adunion -lo die nipail on 
U.E. produceisnMi'tefe'iil'heDcrliniulKiecIptelniEriEestoraspecflDdprodtii^ the FY-eilderl 
Yvll alu ropsider ihe lArelii irpads cf suipansion or IfirmnSbcin rot ptelE'ences. tn vtocte cr n 
pol.^diB BCG. cItnKBCGs. LBCe. or nm-bereticrair oburlnes: andcc. Ll.S consumer 
^ -wencf repels prepared tn -Edvw toe Presell w(l (e delBled and pttdd. The tbeedenl 
tbBi puttqh deewms. leito the dsipbd ieb[dnetortoerJeciii;re.m lb# federal 
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Statement of African Cotton and Textiles Industries Federation 

The African Cotton and Textiles Industries Federation (ACTIF) appreciate the op- 
portunity to submit the following comments to the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee in connection with its November 
17, 2009 hearing on U.S. trade preference programs, dealing in particular with the 
impact on the African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA). 

The world of textiles has changed dramatically with the expiry of the Multi Fiber 
Arrangement (MFA) and post safeguard measures and as such, re-alignment of the 
industry is inevitable. ACTIF members have been impacted negatively as can be ob- 
served in export sales decline of over 30% to-date and this decline continues to be 
envisaged. In consideration, ACTIF members feel the AGOA trade preference pro- 
gram needs to be reinforced to respond to these new trade realities. 

Africa and AGOA 

• AGOA’s greatest success story has been the blossoming of African exports of ap- 
parel to the United States. Subsequent modifications to this trade arrangement, 
contained in the recently passed Africa Investment Incentive Act of 2006, to- 
gether with future improvements, will maintain critical mass in the apparel in- 
dustry, and encourage greater vertical integration, which is essential to the 
long-term competitiveness of the African fibre-textile-apparel value chain in the 
post-MFA environment. 

• AGOA significantly enhances and liberalizes U.S. market access for Sub-Saha- 
ran African countries; it offers tangible incentives for Sub-Saharan African 
countries to continue their efforts to open their economies and build free mar- 
kets. It is designed to promote prosperity, develop economies, and ultimately 
create new markets for U.S. goods and services. It recognises that trade is an 
engine of economic growth, and through AGOA, it is helping to provide new op- 
portunities for the people of Africa, and is helping to eliminate poverty. 

• However, in light of the dramatic market changes since the end of the MFA, 
it is imperative that measures must be taken to avoid a setback to the objec- 
tives of AGOA, and a reversal of the positive economic transformations that 
have arisen so far out of the passage of AGOA. Equally important, it is critical 
that any changes to U.S. trade preferences for other countries and regions do 
not undermine AGOA further. 

SSA Potential 

We also notice in the USTIC report (ITC-PUB 4078) that SSA has tremendous 
potential to develop cotton and cotton yarn, which could produce denim and mid- 
to-heavier weight fabric and circular knitted fabrics for woven/knitted apparels. 
These fabrics can be utilised by the SSA garment industry, for local, regional, or 
international export orders for denim, twill or poplin pants, work wear, industrial 
wear, and corporate wear, in 100% cotton or blended fabrics, or in knitted fabrics. 
The report has detailed the potential of each country, and challenges that have 
made it difficult to exploit this potential. 

Challenges 

The biggest challenge for the SSA apparel and textile industry was post MFA. As 
the quotas were removed on the apparels from established and subsidized markets, 
which have similar or lower wages in most of the African countries, the competitive- 
ness of SAA diminished by over 22%. The initial impact of this was that many of 
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the garment companies had been attracted to SSA by AGOA’s DFQF, opted to move 
their production to Asian countries that provided lower production costs and sub- 
sidies for development of the textiles and garment sector. 

Over the last 4 years, the textiles and garment industries in SSA have been try- 
ing hard to survive. The exciting growth rate experienced in 2000-2004 has dimin- 
ished in terms of export to U.S. markets 

The second biggest challenge, if enacted, is the DFQF U.S. market access provi- 
sion to Asian LDCs; this would put the last nail in the coffin for the textile and 
garment industry in SSA. These Asian countries have had a developed and mostly 
integrated industry and sector over the last several decades. Unlike Sub Saharan 
Africa, Bangladesh and Cambodia do not need trade preferences to be competitive. 
Their apparel exports to the U.S. have grown significantly since the end of the MFA, 
whereas SSA’s are declining sharply as shown in the table above. This decline would 
be amplified if the proposed DFQF were extended to Asian LDCs, leading to the 
total demise of the textile and garment industry in Africa, with the consequence 
being insurmountable negative economic and social impact. Bangladesh, for exam- 
ple, exported apparel worth US$10.1 billion in 2007 accounting for 2.9% of the 
world’s apparel exports, while Africa as a whole exported US$4.8 Billion accounting 
for 1.4% of the world’s exports. 

The apparel industry today requires shorter lead times, and buyers are looking 
for those markets, which can deliver “Just- in- time” supply sources. The factories 
dependent on third country fabrics can only do replenishment orders or program- 
ming orders, which today are offered to the lowest bidders. Buyers are sourcing 
these apparels from the cheapest region like China, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Ban- 
gladesh, and SSA is hard pressed to compete on price. SSA needs to have its own 
supply sources of fabric and trims within the region, if not in the country, to over- 
come this handicap. In addition, the cost of the raw materials has to be competitive 
and quality should be of an international standard. This may not be possible in the 
near future, unless we have a booming apparel industry to create enough demand 
for investors to upgrade present textile and spinning facilities, and establish new 
ones, in order to provide the raw material at competitive prices and quality accept- 
able to international standards. 

The present provision under AGOA 

a. Third country fabric provision until September 2012. 

b. AGOA valid until September 2013. 

Proposed Modifications 

To rejuvenate and provide stimulus to the sector and to have a level playing field 
the Sub-Saharan Africa textile to apparel value chain requires: 

1. Single Rule of Origin 

One single rule of origin for all AGOA eligible countries, to promote the develop- 
ment of regional value chain, integration, and sourcing; i.e. elimination of the dis- 
tinction between LDCs and non-LDCs under AGOA. 

2. AGOA on permanent relationship basis 

AGOA needs to be a more permanent relationship. This would create confidence 
for the investor to develop the depleted cotton and textile sector and at the same 
time, this will ensure certainty in the mind of the U.S. buyer. 

3. Inclusion of Mill Fabrics 

The inclusion of textile mill products under AGOA to provide the much needed 
access to an extensive and much wider market, which in turn will encourage the 
development and expansion of the textile sector to reduce dependent on the third 
country fabric. 

4. Third country fabric provision extension indefinitely 

Third country fabric provision needs to be extended indefinitely, but to encourage 
domestic/regional vertical integration, a new credit system be defined as mentioned 
hereunder item 5b — ^At present, the availability of fabrics and textiles for use within 
the SSA region is exceptionally limited, with only a few countries having limited 
backward linkages. The SSA region has actually seen a decrease in the number of 
textile operations/factories and a subsequent decrease in the availability of supply 
as the cost is not competitive with the supply source from Asia; and therefore gar- 
ment manufacturers use third country fabric in order to meet the price demands 
of the Buyer. It has therefore been very difficult for the industry to develop its local 
or regional source. The provision of third country fabrics is necessary to keep the 
existing industry operational until such time that the local and regional supply 
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source is developed to produce various types of fabrics for export with an acceptable 
quality at internationally competitive prices. 

5. Increase Buyer Interest 

Buyer interest in sourcing apparel from the AGOA countries has decreased con- 
tinuously since the expiry of the MFA, and even more sharply in recent times due 
to the world economic crisis. In order for AGOA to continue to be a success, instill- 
ing buyer interest in sourcing from AGOA is imperative. ACTIF supports amending 
AGOA so that those U.S. buyers who source from AGOA are rewarded with the op- 
portunity to import apparel from other non-AGOA LDC countries duty free. We sug- 
gest as follows: 

a) Fashioned after the “Earned Import Allowance Programs” (EIAP), already in 
effect under CAFTA-DR and the Hope Act for Haiti, the proposed EIAP for 
AGOA allows qualified U.S. importers/buyers to earn duty credit by 
authorising duty-free importation of a square metre equivalent (SME) of ap- 
parel from non-AGOA LDCs for every importation of apparel from AGOA 
made with third country fabric. 

b) Furthermore, in order to encourage vertical integration of the textile/apparel 
industry on the African continent, qualified U.S. importers/buyers would 
double their earned credit by importing apparel from AGOA using AGOA- 
origin fabric. 

6. Encourage U.S. Investors 

ACTIF proposes that encouragement should be given to U.S. investors in J.V or 
TechnicalyMarket Access partnerships, if they come to develop the existing cotton, 
textile, and apparel sector, which has tremendous potential in SSA. Interest in the 
CTA sector is not instilled due to limitation of finance and market access. Therefore, 
local investors are not investing unless they have some commitment for market ac- 
cess and assistance in technical and/or financial needs. 

7. Trade remedies for unfair practices of competitors 

ACTIF further suggests that the U.S. should employ trade remedies to address 
unfair practices of competitors that may indirectly affect the competitiveness of SSA 
textile and apparel production, and prompt relevant discussions at the WTO. Op- 
tions considered under this were to: 

• Expand monitoring and enforcement actions regarding export subsidies and 
other unfair trade practices related to textile and apparel imports 

• Apply pressure to deter Chinese and other Asian countries, intellectual prop- 
erty violations related to African ethnic textile designs 

8. Exclude all other textile and apparel products from the DFQF initiative 

ACTIF recommends that textile and apparel products should be excluded from the 
preference reform initiative in order to avoid undermining the infant textile and ap- 
parel industry in Africa, which has been developed in response to AGOA. 

U.S. Government strategy for SSA 

Under the new Millennium Challenge Co-operation (MCC), U.S. Government has 
developed a strategy for SSA regional integration, which follows U.S. government 
suggestions and options considered under this issue area: 

• Support regional economic communities to help enhance the vertical integra- 
tion and competitiveness of Cotton Textile Apparel (CTA) Sector regional 
chains. 

• Place a higher priority on support of regional economic programmes in U.S. 
development programmes 

• Place a higher priority on regional efforts under U.S. development pro- 
grammes, such as the African Global Competitiveness Initiative and to en- 
courage economic integration 

• Create incentives for countries to participate in regional economic commu- 
nities 

• Support a general capital increase for the African Development Bank 

• Options to support regional integration stem from recognition that each SSA 
country is unlikely, by itself, to achieve full vertically integrated production 
with linkages throughout the supply chain 

• SSA countries must be able to work together to develop an efficient, competi- 
tive textile and apparel industry 
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In Conclusion 

It is the considered opinion of ACTIF that: 

• These modifications and proposed changes: 

• Are consistent with the original aims and objectives of AGOA, and will 
enhance the continuing benefits of trade that the U.S. currently has with 
Africa 

• Will promote economic diversification and sustainable development as an 
engine for poverty alleviation 

• Will have a consequential positive impact on the standards of living for 
many thousands of households and for women in particular 

• Should maintain the critical mass necessary in the apparel industry and 
provide an environment to encourage and induce textile development 

• By including textile mill products under AGOA, it will provide much 
needed access to an extensive and much wider market, which in turn will 
encourage the development and expansion of the textile sector 

Failure to reinforce these provisions: 

• will call into question all of the goals of AGOA, including the desire to 
alleviate poverty, create employment and improve living standards 

• will inadvertently remove any possibilities for industry growth 

• will doom any attempt to develop new industries since such development 
must rely on infrastructure and external economies created by these ac- 
tivities, induced by AGOA 

• will discourage potential new investors from risking funding, particularly 
in the capital intensive textile sector, not to mention the unemployment, 
discontent and unrest that will be created in the wake of any failure 

Finally, we would like once again to thank U.S. Government for giving the Sub- 
Saharan Africa AGOA, it recognises that trade is an engine of economic growth and 
through AGOA; it is helping to provide new opportunities for the people of Africa 
and is helping to eliminate poverty. 

Jaswinder (Jas) Bedi 
Chairperson 
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Letter from United Scientific Supplies, Inc. 

December 1, 2009 

The Honorable Sander M. Levin, Chairman House Ways and Means Committee 

Subcommittee on Trade 

1102 Longworth House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20615 

Re: Comments in Support of Continuation ofU.S. Generalized System of Preferences 
Program 

Dear Chairman Levin, 

In accordance with the November 10, 2009 press release of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, we are submitting the following comments in support of exten- 
sion of the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) program for consideration by 
the Committee. We understand that on November 17, 2009, the Committee held a 
hearing to evaluate the operation and impact of the United States’ preference pro- 
gram, as well as opportunities for improvement moving forward. As you are aware, 
the GSP program is currently scheduled to expire on December 31, 2009. We assert 
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that if the GSP program were allowed to lapse as scheduled, it would place United 
Scientific Supplies, Inc., (“United Scientific”) and other U.S. manufacturers at a 
competitive disadvantage, increase costs of scientific equipment to schools and stu- 
dents, and undermine development efforts of foreign industries. 

Our company. United Scientific, started in 1984 as a family owned and operated 
business involved in the wholesaling of imported science education equipment to 
dealers who sell to primary, secondary, and higher education institutions through- 
out the United States. United Scientific has been in business about 20 years, and 
currently employs about 15 people. There are approximately 10 large, and more 
than 150 smaller, U.S. dealers of scientific education supplies, with total industry 
sales of $300-400 million per year. Sales of supplies and equipment vary from year 
to year, depending on new science curricula adopted by states and budgetary con- 
straints for public and private educational institutions. 

The founder of United Scientific began production of science education materials 
in India in the 1950s, and exporting to the United States and other markets in the 
1970s. Import sourcing of science education products started at least 25 years ago 
and currently accounts for the vast majority of the products sold. This has enabled 
U.S. dealers to control product costs and assure that public schools can maintain 
access to replacement and updated science education equipment. Such articles in- 
clude microscopes, balances, biology and chemistry products, physics apparatus, lab- 
oratory supplies such as beakers, cylinders, goggles, safety apparatus, thermom- 
eters, magnets, scales, stoppers, porcelain ware, bench meters, glassware, magnifi- 
ers, and other general lab supplies. The majority of the imported supplies are 
sourced from producing countries which benefit from GSP status. 

In addition to the developmental and trade policy reasons for the program, we 
note that expiration of the GSP program would impose significant new costs on 
science education programs and schools at all levels. Apart from the financial harm 
it might do to small, family-owned companies like ours, the loss of GSP status would 
effectively impose significant new taxes on science studies across the country at a 
time of serious budget cuts, reductions-in-force, and elimination of even basic 
science programs. The country’s school districts can ill-afford such new burdens as 
states and counties struggle to maintain science studies and families struggle to pay 
for their children’s education. The expiration of GSP would be tragically inconsistent 
with the legislation under consideration by Congress designed to promote education. 

For the above reasons, we strongly urge the Committee to introduce and pass leg- 
islation which would allow for continuation of the GSP program. Should you have 
any questions or require additional information, please contact the undersigned. 

Sincerely, 


Brian F. Walsh 
Matthew T. McGrath 


Counsel to: 

United Scientific Supplies, Inc. 


Statement of American Apparel & Footwear Association 

Thank you for providing this opportunity to submit a brief statement in connec- 
tion with the Subcommittee’s hearing on trade preference programs. 

By way of background, the American Apparel & Footwear Association (AAFA) is 
the national trade association of the U.S. apparel and footwear industries, and their 
suppliers. Our members make and market apparel and footwear around the world, 
including in many developing countries. 

The AAFA favors a long-term approach to expanding global trade like that envi- 
sioned in the current multilateral trade round (DOHA) of negotiations whereby all 
countries would lower their remaining tariff levels on manufactured goods. How- 
ever, as an interim approach, we wish to stress our very strong support for main- 
taining, reforming, and expanding U.S. trade preference programs. 

U.S. companies, including many of our members, have, over the years, made size- 
able investments and built key relationships centered on the intended rules and reg- 
ulations envisioned in respective trade programs. The underpinning of those invest- 
ments and partnerships are supported by the advantage of the duty free market ac- 
cess provided by these programs to produce products in the preference countries and 
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sell them in the United States and throughout the world.^ In so doing, these compa- 
nies have created thousands of jobs in developing countries and in the United 
States, assisted in poverty alleviation, stimulated economic growth in the United 
States and abroad, fostered political stability in many developing countries, and 
supported key U.S. bilateral partnerships. 

As you know, our association has been intimately involved in the design, develop- 
ment and implementation of most U.S. trade preference programs in operation 
today. We have worked with the legislative and executive branch to help craft pro- 
grams, and then worked with the implementing agencies, such as Customs and Bor- 
der Protection (CBP) or the U.S. Commerce Department, to ensure companies un- 
derstood how best to utilize and comply with the programs. 

Notwithstanding our support for U.S. trade preference programs, we believe a 
Congressional review and reform of these programs is long overdue. While the cur- 
rent system attempts to recognize unique market and manufacturing capabilities 
that can help drive U.S. exports and partnerships in respective regions, the result 
is a patchwork of programs that expire at different times, feature diverse and some- 
times complex rules of origin, contain inconsistent product and country coverage, 
and rely upon inconsistent conditionality requirements. As a result, even though 
U.S. trade preference programs have been greatly expanded during the past 10 
years, the utilization of these programs has dropped as the amount of apparel im- 
ported from countries that benefit from these programs has actually declined during 
that period. In turn, U.S. yarn and fabric exports — a requirement for the rule of ori- 
gin for several of these preference programs — have also dropped in recent years to 
key markets in Central America, the Caribbean Basin, and the Andean region. For 
footwear, the situation is even worse because the trade preference programs that 
cover footwear do not even apply to many of those countries that produce shoes. 
Currently, less than 20 percent of all apparel and less than 2 percent of all footwear 
is imported into the United States from countries that have duty free status.^ 

This underutilization means missed opportunities for U.S. companies and their 
partners in the developing world. 

We look forward to working with this Committee and other stakeholders in Con- 
gress, the Executive Branch, the non-governmental organization (NGO) community, 
the private sector, and the developing world to craft a fresh approach to ensure 
greater use of these programs in the coming years. With that in mind, we would 
like to offer several suggestions. 

First, the duration of preference programs should be sufficiently long enough to 
provide predictability for the users to encourage long term trade and investment. 
Current programs are often authorized for a few months or a year or two. This time 
period is inadequate for the programs to generate long term sustained interest, es- 
pecially because it takes so long for the implementation procedures (implementing 
regulations, entry procedures, etc) to be promulgated. These short durations nega- 
tively affect the ability of U.S. companies to export to, import from, or invest in pref- 
erence beneficiary countries. If the programs are authorized for at least 10 years 
with predictable continuity at the conclusion of that 10 year period (we note the 
original Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) is permanent), companies are able to make 
long term investment and trade plans with knowledge of how the programs work, 
and without fear that these plans may be suddenly disrupted.® 

Second, it is imperative that programs are implemented in a manner that en- 
courages trade and investment to take place. Excessive paperwork and documenta- 
tion, combined with complicated and restrictive rules of origin or burdensome condi- 
tionality requirements, often act as disincentives for the wide use of these programs. 
Delayed and inconsistent application of the regulations by CBP, even when Con- 
gress has articulated that the programs should be implemented in a trade conducive 
manner, has further eroded the use of these programs. We favor an approach that 
simplifies and harmonizes (where possible) these rules and ensures that com- 
plicated, subjective, and costly compliance schemes not undermine these programs. 
U.S. trade programs, including the system of preferences, should be designed to 
work together, rather than as separate programs.'^ In concert with this reform, we 


1 Similar programs of other developed countries provide comparable access to those developed 
country markets. 

2 These numbers also include countries with which the U.S. has a Free Trade Agreement 
(FTA). Excluding FTAs, the percent is far smaller. 

® Moreover, preference programs with longer durations also make the conditionality aspects 
of the program more effective, significant, predictable, and practical to implement. 

^ Under current rules, for example, inputs from one preference beneficiary or free trade agree- 
ment (FTA) partner country often end up disqualifying the finished products of another bene- 
ficiary or FTA partner country. 
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would urge that CBP shift to an account approach, instead of a shipment-by-ship- 
ment approach, to foster sustained development of and use of these programs. 

Third, we urge that country and product coverage be expanded to create more 
opportunities than those that currently exist. Such an expansion would also ensure 
a more consistent application of preference programs, and would cover more of the 
developing world,® in a manner comparable to what is provided by other developed 
countries. Such an expansion would also help ensure that U.S. companies are able 
to strengthen existing investments and take advantage of South-South trade flows, 
which are accounting for an increasing share of global trade. It would also ensure 
that developing countries are included for the products that are their chief exports. 
For example, even though Bangladesh and Cambodia have access to the U.S. mar- 
ket under the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP), neither of these countries 
have duty free access to the U.S. market for textiles or apparel. This is because the 
programs that provide duty free access for clothing are all based on regions — ^Africa, 
Central America and the Caribbean Basin and Andean region. Because Bangladesh 
and Cambodia, and about a dozen other countries, lie outside those regions, their 
apparel exports are excluded from preferential treatment even though apparel is 
among their top exports. 

Fourth, we believe the Committee should explore how the preference programs 
interact with the system of Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) — particularly those with 
developing countries — that the United States has negotiated. While a traditional 
view holds that countries graduate from trade preference programs once an FTA 
takes effect, we would urge the Committee to explore whether certain preferences 
can be left in place, at least as a transitional measure, with respect to those FTA 
partner countries. For some countries, such as Jordan, Mexico, and the Dominican 
Republic, preference programs and FTAs exist side by side. The Committee should 
also examine whether it makes sense to ensure that FTA partner countries have 
interim access to the U.S. market that is as preferable to that which is accorded 
to preference beneficiary countries. This would ensure that FTA partners, who nego- 
tiated permanent and reciprocal agreements with the United States, do not see their 
access eroded by countries that did not engage in such negotiations. 

Finally, preference reform should be accompanied by significant reforms in the 
areas of trade finance and capacity building. It is deeply problematic that U.S. trade 
and investment credit agencies — such as the Exim Bank, the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation (OPIC), and the Trade and Development Agency (TDA) — are 
not better aligned with U.S. trade preference or FTA policies. It is almost ten years 
since Congress approved duty free access for garments imported from Central Amer- 
ica, yet these export credit agencies still find themselves restricted from offering 
their financial products and services in that region. Similarly, sustained economic 
development in sub-Saharan Africa, and many other parts of the developing world, 
will only gain momentum once the proper infrastructure and economic policies are 
in place. Proper funding for trade capacity building — whether in the form of capital 
improvements or training — is critical for this to occur. 

Over the past few years, AAFA has also been working with a coalition of business 
groups, non-governmental organizations, and other stakeholders to address pref- 
erence reform issues. The product of those discussions so far, a white paper entitled, 
“Consensus Recommendations for U.S. Preference Program Improvements,” has also 
been submitted to the Committee. We look forward to working with this Committee 
and others in Congress, the Executive Branch, the non-governmental organization 
(NGO) community, the private sector, and the developing world to draw upon these 
recommendations and work toward greater use of these programs in the coming 
years. 


Statement of Ameriean Fiber Manufaeturers Assoeiation 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, 

These comments on the pending renewal of the Andean Trade Preference & Drug 
Eradication Act (ATPDEA) are submitted by the American Fiber Manufacturers As- 
sociation (AFMA). AFMA is the U.S. national trade association representing the in- 
terests of domestic fiber manufacturers. We have strongly supported all free trade 
agreements and preferential trade arrangements deployed in the Americas, stretch- 
ing back to the U.S. -Canada Free Trade Agreement, through NAFTA, all unilateral 
regional arrangements, and the recent FTAs with CAFTA-DR, Peru, Panama, and 


®Of course, we would strongly object to the inclusion of any preferences for countries, such 
as Burma, with whom we have an import han. 
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Colombia. We are convinced FTA expansion is the most effective U.S. trade policy 
available to maintain regional competitiveness. 

We reaffirm our commitment to this goal as ATPDEA stands for renewal. In par- 
ticular, as noted below, we believe its renewal presents a significant opportunity to 
advance a consistent vision for hemispheric trade policies, as important to U.S. 
trade policy as it would be for American elastomeric fiber producers, their workers, 
and the communities where they operate. 

In our Association’s member base this includes significant elastomeric manufac- 
turing facilities in North Carolina (RadiciSpandex Corp.), Alabama (RadiciSpandex 
Corp.), and South Carolina (Asahi Kasei Spandex America). An additional major 
producer, INVISTA, subsidiary of privately owned Koch Industries of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, operates a major spandex plant in Waynesboro, Virginia. 

With that as background, AFMA offers the following comments for the Sub- 
committee’s consideration: 

1. The Andean Trade Preference Arrangement (ATPDEA) Should Be Re- 

newed As Soon As Possible To Avoid Disrupting Established Trade Rela- 
tionships 

This position is not just ours — it has extraordinary support among U.S. textile 
sector producers and customers. Important trading patterns established and ex- 
panded in recent years are at risk if the needed renewal flounders. 

For the U.S. manufactured fiber industry, the Andean region holds growing com- 
mercial significance. Prompt renewal of the long-standing unilateral duty-free treat- 
ment that ATPDEA provides is a significant economic incentive for our customer 
hase. Early enactment will help U.S. manufactured fiber producers sustain and 
strengthen market share in the region. 

2. ATPDEA’s De Minimis Rule for Textile Product Fiber Content Should Be 

Made Consistent With Recently Negotiated U.S. Regional FTAs 

The expiring ATPDEA contains an outdated de minimis fiber content standard 
that conflicts with all recent regional FTAs negotiated by USTR. These include nine 
trading partners: the 6-country CAFTA-DR, Peru, Panama, and Colombia. 

Each of these negotiations took note of the fact that the de minimis approach em- 
ployed in the earliest accords (notably NAFTA) was flawed regarding application of 
its 7% “non-originating” fiber exemption to elastomerics. For products employing 
them, elastomerics are their highest value, most innovative components, generally 
imparting their significant benefits at low content percentages. Thus, a 7% exemp- 
tion excludes most elastomeric applications from the yarn-forward origin rules that 
constitute the core textile sector equity in FTAs and other trade arrangements. 

All recent U.S. regional FTAs correct this by placing elastomeric fiber beyond the 
reach of their de minimis content exemptions. In tandem, the modified de minimis 
exemption is adjusted up to 10%. Accordingly, ATPDEA is a regional content rule 
outlier. Perpetuating its outdated de minimis structure and standard in its renewal 
stands in the way of consistent region-wide trade policy and administration. 

Use in ATPA’s extension of an origin rule fully consistent with Peru’s FTA would 
be a positive anticipation of an implemented U.S. -Colombian FTA, since that pact 
also places elastomerics outside the de minimis authority. The pending U.S. -Colom- 
bia FTA and the U.S. -Peru FTA now in force have identical elastomeric fiber origi- 
nation provisions* — a version, as noted above, consistent with all recent regional 
U.S. FTAs. 

3. Two-Country ATPDEA/Peru Trade Should Be Accommodated By Upgrad- 

ing ATPDEA to the Current Hemisphere De Minimis Standard — Not By 
Revision of a Fully Implemented U.S./Peru FTA. 

Several business organizations have recommended including Peru within the au- 
thorities of a renewed ATPDEA to accommodate continuation of existing two-coun- 
try trade. The shape of this trade needs verification to fully understand the chal- 
lenge to be met. To the extent it exists for elastomeric products, AFMA recommends 
it be addressed by bringing ATPDEA’s origin rules to the regional standard, and not 
by breaking open the integrity of an enacted, implemented free trade agreement to 
fit temporal renewal of a unilateral arrangement. 

“9. Notwithstanding paragraph 8, a good containing elastomeric yarns in the 
eomponent of the good that determines the tariff elassifieation of the good shall 
be originating only if such yarns are wholly formed in the territory of a Party.” 

AFMA believes bringing ATPDEA’s de minimis alongside the other FTA accords 
in the region is the most rational and consistent trade policy. It directly would con- 
tribute to desirable regional trade rule unity while avoiding unnecessary damage to 
U.S. elastomeric fiber producers’ established business activity in the area. 
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Thank you for your attention to this important issue. We would be pleased to pro- 
vide any additional information you desire. 

Paul T. O’Day 
President & Counsel 


Statement of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Tuesday, November 17, 2009 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce welcomes the opportunity to present written tes- 
timony on the future of U.S. preference programs, including the Generalized System 
of Preferences, the Andean Trade Preference Act, and other current and possible 
programs. The Chamber is the world’s largest business federation, representing 
more than three million businesses and organizations of every size, sector, and re- 
gion. 

Generalized System of Preferences 

The U.S. Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) program is a trade preference 
program that extends duty-free treatment to selected goods imported from more 
than 130 specified developing countries. Its purpose is to promote economic develop- 
ment in developing countries by expanding their trade with the United States. Con- 
gress established GSP in 1974, and legislation authorizing the program has been 
renewed on many occasions since then. The current program expires on December 
31, 2009. In recent years, U.S. imports under GSP have regularly surpassed $30 bil- 
lion annually. 

In November 2006, the U.S. Chamber released a study entitled Estimated Impacts 
of the U.S. Generalized System of Preferences to U.S. Industry and Consumers. Ac- 
cording to the study, GSP boosts the competitiveness of American manufacturers 
and lowers the cost of consumer goods for American families. The study found that 
GSP has become an important component of the competitiveness of American manu- 
facturers and an integral part of sourcing for firms selling a range of consumer 
goods to American families. 

The study found that GSP helps keep U.S. manufacturers and their suppliers 
competitive. Approximately three-quarters of U.S. imports using GSP are raw mate- 
rials, parts and components, or machinery and equipment used by U.S. companies 
to manufacture goods in the United States for domestic consumption or for export. 
Electrical equipment and parts and transportation vehicle parts are significant im- 
ports under GSP. The products coming in under GSP generally do not compete with 
U.S. -made goods in any significant way. 

The Chamber study also presented these findings: 

§ American families also benefit from GSP. Finished consumer goods sold by 
U.S. retailers account for about 25 percent of GSP imports. Relatively inex- 
pensive jewelry was the most significant item. 

§ GSP is particularly important to U.S. small businesses, many of which rely 
on the program’s duty savings to compete with much larger companies. 

§ In addition, GSP imports support U.S. jobs. Moving GSP imports from the 
docks to the retail shelves supported nearly 82,000 U.S. jobs in 2005, accord- 
ing to the Chamber’s report. 

Andean Trade Preference Act 

Since its enactment in 1991, the Andean Trade Preference Act (ATPA) has been 
an effective tool to generate trade, growth, and jobs among the beneficiary countries. 
Data from the U.S. International Trade Commission show that U.S. imports from 
the beneficiary countries have quadrupled from $5 billion in 1991 to $28.5 billion 
in 2008. Additionally, according to estimates issued by the governments of the four 
beneficiary countries — Colombia, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia — ATPA and the indus- 
tries it supports have led directly to the creation of approximately two million jobs 
in the region, with more than 75 percent of these jobs in Colombia and Peru. 

As a result, ATPA has been a singularly effective alternative development pro- 
gram in the Andean region. ATPA-related jobs tend to pay above-average wages and 
often serve as a gateway for workers to enter the formal sector, where they pay 
taxes and receive health care benefits. The benefits for society are considerable. 
ATPA provides local citizens with long-term alternatives to narcotics trafficking and 
illegal immigration. 

While much discussion of ATPA centers on the Andean countries, the program 
also benefits U.S. businesses by allowing them to import components and materials 
as well as labor-intensive consumer goods on a duty-free basis, enhancing their com- 
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petitiveness and their ability to create jobs. For example, the cut flower industry 
in Colombia employs approximately 100,000 workers directly and an additional 
90,000 Colombians indirectly. However, an additional 225,000 U.S. jobs depend on 
imports of Colombian flowers, largely in the transportation, distribution, and retail 
industries. This is a good example of how ATPA provides American consumers with 
more choices at better prices for an array of products. Goods imported under the 
program generally do not compete directly with U.S. products. 

Since Congress first approved ATPA in 1991, the statute has included a number 
of eligibility criteria relating to fair treatment of U.S. companies and other prior- 
ities. For instance, the statute indicates that a country may not qualify as a bene- 
ficiary if its government expropriates property belonging to a U.S. citizen or corpora- 
tion or if it takes steps to repudiate or nullify any existing contract or agreement 
with a U.S. citizen or corporation. The Chamber considers adherence to the rule of 
law, respect for private property and investment, and the sanctity of contract to be 
cornerstones of U.S. international commercial policy, and these conditions are en- 
tirely appropriate in the context of the ATPA program. 

Colombia 

The Chamber offers unreserved and enthusiastic support for the extension of 
ATPA for Colombia pending entry-into-force of the critically needed U.S. -Colombia 
Trade Promotion Agreement. Colombia has consistently met eligibility criteria while 
benefiting from participation in ATPA. 

In the case of Colombia, the Chamber believes that ATPA has played a useful role 
in U.S. efforts to promote sustainable economic growth through trade expansion. 
ATPA-related job creation has helped the Colombian government isolate violent ex- 
tremist groups, restore economic growth, and increase investment in education, 
health, and infrastructure. 

In a letter sent on October 27, 2009, to Senate Finance Committee Chairman Max 
Baucus (D-MT), Ranking Member Senator Charles Grassley (R-IA), Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Charles Rangel (D-NY) and Ranking Member Con- 
gressman Dave Camp (R-MI), dozens of U.S. textile and apparel companies and as- 
sociations called for approval of the U.S.-Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement as 
a way to end the uncertainty created through short-term extensions of ATPA. The 
letter noted that “imports of textile and apparel products from the Andean region 
dropped by more than 10 percent from 2007-2008 and have dipped another 30 per- 
cent in the first eight months of this year.” The letter goes on to add that “U.S. tex- 
tile exports to the region in 2008 were down over 10 percent from 2006 and have 
fallen another 35 percent in just the first eight months of this year alone.” 

This decline reflects the commercial partnership between the U.S. textile and ap- 
parel industries, which supply fabric and other inputs, and businesses in Colombia. 
It suggests difficulties for America’s 500,000 textile and apparel workers as a crit- 
ical foreign market ceases to purchase their products. Many analysts believe U.S. 
companies are likely to phase out their investments in Colombia and shift oper- 
ations to Asia, undermining the gains the program has achieved over the years. 

The Chamber agrees emphatically that a more robust trade framework is needed 
to unleash the full benefits of trade and investment between the United States and 
Colombia. In particular, the pending U.S.-Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement 
will provide far more extensive benefits to workers, farmers, consumers, and compa- 
nies in both the United States and Colombia. However, it is imperative that Con- 
gress move swiftly to extend ATPA beyond December 31, 2009, to help avoid trade 
disruption and job losses pending congressional consideration of the agreement with 
Colombia. The Chamber urges Congress to continue this important program as it 
applies to Colombia. 

Peru 

The U.S.-Peru Trade Promotion Agreement entered into force in early 2009, lead- 
ing most observers to conclude that Peru no longer needs ATPA benefits. However, 
due to shared production of some apparel products by Colombia and Peru, it is also 
important that ATPA be extended to Peru as such products would otherwise face 
steep U.S. tariffs, despite entry-into-force of the U.S.-Peru Trade Promotion Agree- 
ment. In fact, 75 percent of all U.S. apparel imports from Peru in the first nine 
months of this year entered under the regional fabric provisions under the pref- 
erence program, not the U.S.-Peru Trade Promotion Agreement. 

Bolivia 

While successive administrations in Colombia and Peru significantly improved 
their compliance with the statute’s eligibility criteria over the past decade, Bolivia 
has recently moved in the opposite direction. As a result, the U.S. administration 
ceased to provide these trade preference benefits to Bolivia. 
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During the past three years, more than half a dozen of the largest business enter- 
prises in Bolivia have been expropriated. Most of these firms are in the oil and gas 
sector, but the largest telecommunications company in the country was also expro- 
priated. While U.S. companies and citizens were not involved in all of these cases, 
they were in some. With international companies’ technical know-how and capital 
now largely absent, Bolivia’s oil and gas production has fallen to the point that the 
country can no longer fulfill its contract to sell natural gas to Argentina. Indeed, 
production is barely sufficient for domestic consumption. 

In a referendum held January 25, 2009, Bolivian voters approved a new constitu- 
tion. The new constitution may allow the government to assert greater state control 
over the economy, with articles that appear to forbid foreign companies from repa- 
triating profits or resorting to international arbitration to resolve nationalization 
disputes (as permitted in the U.S.-Bolivia bilateral investment treaty). 

Ecuador 

In recent years, questions have also been raised about Ecuador’s compliance with 
the ATPA’s eligibility criteria relating to the fair treatment of U.S. companies and 
counter-narcotics efforts. Respect for property and concession rights is at times ab- 
sent, particularly in the oil and gas sectors. Notably, Ecuador’s government in 2004 
terminated a 19-year-old contract with Ecuador’s largest foreign investor. Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation, and expropriated the firm’s assets in the country. Now being 
considered under international arbitration, this was one of the largest expropria- 
tions in the world in a generation. 

This is part of a pattern in which Ecuador’s judicial system has failed to provide 
adequate protection from unlawful expropriations or provide investors and lenders 
with prompt, adequate, and effective compensation for expropriated property. In ad- 
dition, U.S. citizens have had their assets seized because of judgments against their 
Ecuadorian partner in cases having no connection with the U.S. investor. 

An additional important problem facing U.S. companies operating in Ecuador is 
systemic weakness and susceptibility to political or economic pressures in the rule 
of law. The Ecuadorian judicial system is plagued by processing delays, unpredict- 
able judgments in civil and commercial cases, inconsistent rulings, and limited ac- 
cess to the courts. Criminal complaints and arrest warrants against foreign com- 
pany officials have been used to pressure companies involved in commercial dis- 
putes. There have been cases in which foreign company officials have been pre- 
vented by the court from leaving Ecuador due to pending claims against the com- 
pany. Ecuadorians involved in business disputes can sometimes arrange for their 
opponents, including foreigners, to be jailed pending resolution of the dispute. The 
executive branch has used the media to insert itself in judicial disputes and has dis- 
solved or reorganized judicial bodies to advance its goals, depriving judicial pro- 
ceedings of transparency and integrity. 

Ecuador’s actions have brought investment in the vital energy sector to a halt, 
and state-owned Petroecuador’s production continues to decline. With oil and gas 
prices at historically high levels as late as the summer of 2008, Ecuador was none- 
theless unable to increase investment in the hydrocarbon sector, in part because of 
legal uncertainties, highly unfavorable teix policies, environmental liability concerns, 
and lack of a coherent energy policy. Today, with prices much lower, the policy envi- 
ronment has not improved and has arguably deteriorated further. 

Future of U.S. Preference Programs 

The Chamber applauds this Committee for taking a closer look at how our pref- 
erence programs are working as well as ways to improve their effectiveness. Ex- 
panding coverage — in terms of product coverage, geography, and duration of bene- 
fits — is worth considering. 

In the case of GSP, the Chamber supports renewal preferably for a period meas- 
ured in years rather than months. To their detriment. Chamber members have 
found that short-term renewals tend to disrupt existing commercial relationships 
and make the establishment of new ones more difficult. 

In addition, it is notable that most of the benefits described in the previously cited 
Chamber study on the economic impact of GSP arise from trade relationships with 
relatively advanced developing countries such as Brazil and India; consequently, the 
Chamber views their continued eligibility as particularly important to U.S. manu- 
facturers and consumers. Enhancing trade preference benefits for the world’s least 
developed countries should not come at the expense of American jobs, industrial 
competitiveness, or consumer welfare. The Chamber urges Congress to preserve 
these existing trade ties and extend the GSP program without eliminating the par- 
ticipation of the advanced developing countries. 
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Beyond these longstanding issues, the Chamber has worked in recent months 
with leading business and non-governmental organizations in an effort to build a 
consensus on a unified, coherent trade preference program that can enhance their 
effectiveness as a development tool and build on their benefits for the United States. 
Such reforms would aim to ensure that these programs more effectively meet the 
development challenges of countries facing extreme poverty in ways that are con- 
sistent with U.S. economic needs, including the needs of our companies and work- 
ers. 

The Chamber looks forward to working with the various Members of Congress 
who have introduced legislation that would expand existing preference programs. 
For example. Congressmen Eliot Engel (D-NY) and Dan Burton (R-IN) have intro- 
duced H.R. 1837, the U.S.-Paraguay Partnership Act of 2009, which would add 
Paraguay to the list of ATPA beneficiary countries. The Chamber supports H.R. 
1837, and its Senate companion bill S. 780, because it would further promote ATPA 
objectives of fostering economic development and promoting legitimate alternatives 
to narcotics production in South America. 

The Chamber is also supportive of efforts to create Reconstruction Opportunity 
Zones (ROZs) in Afghanistan and some areas of Pakistan. However, we are deeply 
concerned with the labor provisions included in H.R. 1886, the Pakistan Enduring 
Assistance and Cooperation Enhancement Act of 2009 (PEACE Act of 2009), which 
the House approved on June 11, 2009. H.R. 1886 rejects longstanding eligibility pro- 
visions on labor rights employed in the GSP program, substituting instead the re- 
quirement that the countries comply with “core labor standards” and set up an 
International Labor Organization (ILO) monitoring program to ensure that pro- 
ducers comply with “core labor standards.” 

Adopting such new and restrictive eligibility criteria in this legislation would be 
particularly harmful, as it would seriously complicate the ability of the ROZ pro- 
gram to attract investment in this region and thus generate new sources of employ- 
ment. Particularly given the unique security issues in this region, this approach 
would undermine the primary goals of the legislation. 

The approach taken by S. 496, sponsored by Senator Maria Cantwell (D-WA), is 
by far a better solution for the inclusion of labor criteria in a preference program. 
It incorporates the criteria for determining eligibility, including with respect to the 
countries’ commitments to internationally recognized labor rights, consistent with 
GSP and other preference programs that have been repeatedly reviewed and ap- 
proved by Congress on a bipartisan basis. These criteria have been successfully em- 
ployed by successive administrations to promote labor rights in numerous devel- 
oping countries. 

As the Chamber and seven other business organizations explained in a June 22 
letter to the Senate Finance Committee (appended), a successful ROZ program 
would also need to extend broader product coverage and extend to additional geo- 
graphic areas in Pakistan than granted under these bills. Legislation that fails to 
do so, and that includes onerous and untested labor conditions, would be a hollow 
gesture that would do little or nothing to foster economic development in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan. 

Additionally, the Chamber supports the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
(AGOA), which expires in 2015. We urge the Committee to consider ways to improve 
AGOA, for example, by creating new incentives for U.S. importers to source apparel 
from Africa, by allowing them to receive a duty credit which can then be applied 
to products purchased from qualified non-African LDCs, and by expanding product 
coverage to include critical African agricultural products such as sugar, peanuts, 
cotton, and processed cocoa products. To help address Africa’s capacity constraints, 
the Chamber supports efforts to build trade capacity in Africa with a focus on infra- 
structure development, elimination of non-tariff barriers, and support for small and 
medium-sized enterprises. Trade capacity building should be pursued on a regional 
basis, encouraging deeper and faster regional integration — a stated goal of African 
nations and the United States. 

Finally, as noted in our discussion of Colombia’s ATPA benefits, the American 
public has made clear its preference for fair trade based on reciprocal market open- 
ings. Bilateral and regional trade agreements can unleash growth and development 
in ways that unilateral trade preferences cannot. But while the United States pur- 
sues reciprocal trade accords, we should continue to secure the benefits of these 
longstanding preference programs. 
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Conclusion 

While a broader reform may have to wait, Congress must act swiftly to extend 
preference programs expiring on December 31. The Chamber supports extension of 
GSP, which has been an effective trade tool bolstering domestic manufacturing, ex- 
panding consumer choice, and promoting economic growth in developing countries. 
Allowing GSP to expire could lead to months of significant trade disruption. Not 
only will GSP beneficiary countries suffer losses of important export orders, but 
American companies that rely on lower-cost preference program inputs will see their 
costs escalate and their competitiveness decline. 

The Chamber offers unreserved and enthusiastic support for the extension of 
ATPA for Colombia pending entry-into-force of the critically needed U.S. -Colombia 
Trade Promotion Agreement. Due to shared production of some apparel products by 
Colombia and Peru, it is also important that ATPA be extended to Peru as such 
products would otherwise face steep U.S. tariffs, despite entry-into-force earlier this 
year of the U.S. -Peru Trade Promotion Agreement. 

Although citizens and companies in both the United States and beneficiary coun- 
tries derive benefits from participation in ATPA, there are serious concerns about 
the continued deterioration in the basic rule of law occurring in Ecuador and Bo- 
livia. The President’s June 30, 2009, report to Congress on Ecuador’s and Bolivia’s 
ATPA eligibility noted several issues of serious concern, as does the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State’s 2009 Investment Climate Statements with respect to Ecuador and 
Bolivia. Other international reports continue to highlight similar problems. 

We urge Congress and the administration not to reward Bolivia and Ecuador 
through renewal of the ATPA. If Congress does extend the ATPA with respect to 
these countries, it should be a short, six-month extension and should provide ATPA 
benefits only to products from non-state dominated sectors. 

Finally, we look forward to working with Congress in the months ahead to pursue 
measures to improve our preference programs. Doing so will not only benefit devel- 
oping countries, but will also help U.S. companies and workers to remain competi- 
tive in the global economy. 

Thank you. 

American Apparel & Footwear Association (AAFA) 

Fashion Accessories Shippers Association (FASA) 

National Foreign Trade Council (NFTC) 

National Retail Federation (NRF) 

Retail Industry Leaders Association (RILA) 

Travel Goods Association (TGA) 

U.S. Association of Importers of Textiles and Apparel (USA-ITA) 


United States Chamber of Commerce 


June 22, 2009 

Dear MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

We write to express our strong support for meaningful trade preferences for Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. However, we are deeply disappointed with H.R. 1886, the 
Pakistan Enduring Assistance and Cooperation Enhancement Act of 2009 (PEACE 
Act of 2009), which the House passed on June 11th to create Reconstruction Oppor- 
tunity Zones (ROZ) along the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. When the Senate takes 
up this legislation, we strongly urge that the Senate start with S. 496, introduced 
by Senator Maria Cantwell, and expand and revise it in several areas to ensure that 
the ROZ program is not a hollow gesture to the people of Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

The ROZ program represents a critical opportunity for the United States to foster 
economic development and social stability in the region and to make good on the 
promise of a closer economic relationship with Pakistan and Afghanistan. As cur- 
rently drafted in both the House and the Senate, however, the ROZ program rep- 
resents only symbolic assistance for Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

Much has changed both politically and economically since the ROZ program was 
first crafted by the Bush Administration more than two years ago. Yet the pending 
legislation is essentially unchanged, gerrymandering coverage to match a China 
quota agreement that no longer exists, and blocking benefits for those products that 
Pakistan is best positioned to produce. The Congress should update the proposal to 
reflect the world today, where there are no quotas, Asian suppliers are in fierce 
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competition for sales to the U.S. market and security conditions in the region have 
grown worse. 

For the ROZ initiative to be effective, duty-free treatment must be extended to 
all textile and apparel products, and especially to cotton trousers and shorts and 
cotton knit tops. These products are most likely to generate employment opportuni- 
ties. Cotton knit shirts and cotton trousers are vitally important to Pakistan, yet 
these products face U.S. duties that average around 17 percent. Configuring the 
ROZ program to include these items will give Pakistan a fighting chance in this 
competitive industry. Moreover, U.S. producers are not at risk from apparel exports 
from Pakistan; it is the other Asian producers who compete with Pakistan. Cotton 
knit shirts and cotton trousers from Pakistan represent a mere 3.6 percent of total 
U.S. imports of these products. 

We also urge Congress to revisit the limited areas in Pakistan that are eligible 
to use the ROZ program. Limiting ROZs to extremely remote areas that are experi- 
encing intense conflict and are not yet mature for industrial growth would only 
delay job creation. Therefore, we encourage you to consider expanding the geo- 
graphic areas in Pakistan to include areas that are currently capable of production. 
All of Pakistan, not just the tribal areas on the Northwest Frontier, is being tar- 
geted by extremists. 

Another area of concern in S. 496 is the disclosure requirements. We agree that 
transshipment is a legitimate concern, and we support the effective and time-proven 
anti-transshipment provisions that exist in other trade preference programs like the 
African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA). However, S. 496 goes way beyond 
those provisions and requires extensive disclosure of sensitive and proprietary infor- 
mation. For example, the legislation requires the disclosure of the names of all own- 
ers, directors, officers, suppliers, and U.S. customers of ROZ entities. This raises sig- 
nificant proprietary information concerns because companies do not want to reveal 
their sourcing strategies to competitors. 

S. 496 also requires Pakistan and Afghanistan to compile a list of names and ad- 
dresses of all participating entities. Such a list would surely become a target list 
for America’s enemies in the region. S. 496 incorporates key criteria for determining 
eligibility, including countries’ commitments to internationally-recognized labor 
rights, consistent with the Generalized System of Preference (GSP) and other pref- 
erence programs repeatedly reviewed and approved by Congress. Unlike S. 496, 
however, the House bill seeks to impose highly onerous labor criteria that would un- 
dermine the ability of this program to produce the much-needed economic growth 
in this region. The labor provisions in the House bill go far beyond the GSP pro- 
gram, are unworkable, particularly given the unique security considerations that 
will be encountered in the region, and will only serve as a further disincentive for 
companies to use this program. Therefore, we strongly urge that S. 496 be the model 
for any labor provisions included in the final legislation. 

Moreover, the pay-for mechanism in the House-passed bill would actually increase 
the cost of doing business in non-ROZ areas of Pakistan. This is contrary to the goal 
of bringing greater job creation to this critically important region, and would raise 
questions about possible conflict with World Trade Organization rules regarding 
most-favored-nation treatment for those areas of Pakistan that are not eligible for 
ROZ investment. Penalizing one part of Pakistan to benefit another is a terrible 
precedent in a trade preference program. 

The United States has an important opportunity to send a tangible message to 
the people of Afghanistan and Pakistan with this initiative. We have a chance to 
create real employment that counters the recruitment efforts of extremist groups in 
both countries. But that is possible only if the product scope, geographic coverage, 
disclosure, labor, and pay-for provisions of the ROZ program reflect the realities in 
the region. We encourage you to make these important revisions so we can translate 
the U.S. vision into real economic development to support U.S. and regional sta- 
bility. 
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Thank you for your time and consideration in this matter. 
Sincerely, 


American Apparel & Footwear Association (AAFA) 
Fashion Accessories Shippers Association (FASA) 
National Foreign Trade Council (NFTC) 
National Retail Federation (NRF) 
Retail Industry Leaders Association (RILA) 
Travel Goods Association (TGA) 
U.S. Association of Importers of Textiles and Apparel (USA-ITA) 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


Statement of Ameriean Sugar Allianee 

The American Sugar Alliance (ASA) appreciates the opportunity to submit these 
comments for the record of the House Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee Com- 
mittee’s November 17, 2009, hearing on U.S. trade preference programs, specifically 
on proposals to extend duty-free, quota-free treatment (DFQF) of all imports, includ- 
ing sugar, from Least Developed Countries (LDCs) and certain other developing 
countries. The ASA is the national coalition of American sugarbeet and sugarcane 
growers, processors, and refiners. 

The ASA opposes any proposal to extend DFQF treatment to sugar. Such action 
would threaten the viability of U.S. sugar policy and of the U.S. industry. 

The United States is the world’s fifth largest producer and consumer of sugar and 
the second largest importer. The U.S. sugar-producing industry generates 141,000 
American jobs in 19 states and $10 billion in annual economic activity. Sugar is a 
basic food ingredient found in approximately 70 percent of food products. 

For the food security of our nation, it is critical to maintain a strong and healthy 
domestic sugar industry to ensure customer needs are met for a broad array of high 
quality products. Maintaining a domestic sugar policy is essential to sustaining a 
viable industry that faces unfair production and predatory trading practices by vir- 
tually every sugar exporter. In order to operate the current sugar policy at no cost 
to the taxpayer, as the Congress intended, supply and demand must be delicately 
balanced. DFQF treatment for sugar would pose a direct threat to the U.S. sugar 
policy and industry and would ultimately harm taxpayers and consumers. 

As the result of commitments made in the WTO, NAFTA, and other Free Trade 
Agreements (FTAs), imports already account for a large share of U.S. sugar use. 
Over the past five years, this share has averaged 25 percent; in the just completed 
2008/09 crop year the import share reached just under 30%. The 38 developing 
countries which currently enjoy access to the U.S. market under these agreements 
benefit from access to the U.S. market because prices here reflect the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar. Their alternative is to sell to the grossly distorted and depressed 
world market, where prices have tended to be well below the costs of production of 
nearly all developing countries. 

Sugar (along with a number of other agricultural products) has been excluded 
from the various preference programs operated by the U.S. for the benefit of devel- 
oping countries because the inclusion of sugar in these programs is incompatible 
with the sound operation of the domestic sugar program. As a result of the existing 
trade commitments referred to above, the U.S. market is likely to be oversupplied 
in most years, rendering operation increasingly difficult. 

The potential oversupply situation is exacerbated by the complete opening of the 
U.S. market to Mexico as of January 2008 and the large degree of uncertainty that 
exists with respect to Mexican export capabilities and intentions. In the 2608/09 
crop year, USDA first forecast imports of sugar from Mexico at 500,000 metric tons 
but the eventual total for the year was two-and-one-half times that amount — over 
1.27 million metric tons. 

Proposals to extend DFQF to sugar, which find their most concrete form in H.R. 
4101 introduced by Congressman McDermott on November 18, 2009, would damage 
the U.S. sugar industry, result in increased and unnecessary government expendi- 
tures, and could, ultimately, jeopardize the viability of both the domestic sugar pro- 
gram and the U.S. sugar industry. Such an outcome, by erasing the value of the 
U.S. market to the many developing countries now supplying it, would also cause 
these countries substantial financial loss and imperil economic development in the 
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many countries highly dependent on their sugar industries and on access to the U.S. 
market. 

Damage to U.S. Sugar Industry 

The countries officially designated as LDCs by the United Nations produce in 
total about 3.5 million metric tons of sugar and export over a million tons of sugar. 
H.R. 4101 would provide DFQF to most of these LDCs. As indicated in the attached 
table, these proposed beneficiary LDCs produce nearly 2.5 million tons of sugar and 
export over 700,000 tons. But the McDermott bill would also extend DFQF for sugar 
to non-LDC African countries, including such major sugar producers as South Afri- 
ca, Mauritius, Swaziland, and Kenya. Thus, in total, the bill would extend DFQF 
to countries producing nearly 7 million tons of sugar and exporting nearly 3 million 
tons. 

Even these figures do not fully indicate the magnitude of the potential threat to 
the U.S. sugar program. Beneficiary countries could use subsidized imported sugar 
to meet their own domestic consumption needs and, thus, free up their domestic pro- 
duction (meeting the rules of origin) for export to the United States; there is nothing 
in H.R. 4101 to prevent such substitution. Mexico is already doing so under a 
NAFTA substitution loophole. 

Worse yet, transshipment of subsidized sugar from non-beneficiary countries 
through the long list of countries covered by the McDermott bill could occur. Unlike 
substitution, the bill does not allow transshipment, but such illicit trade activity 
would be difficult to monitor. 

Both of these practices significantly inflate the volume of potential exports to the 
United States, and the potential danger. 

Granting of DFQF for sugar would, therefore, likely result in the flooding of the 
U.S. market — a market, as noted above, already oversupplied in many years as a 
result of existing trade commitments. It would magnify the already high degree of 
uncertainty that USDA administrators of the domestic program face as a result of 
the unfettered access of Mexico to the U.S. market. 

The result of the excessive oversupply generated by DFQF for sugar would be de- 
pressed U.S. sugar prices and large government expenditures for the conversion of 
surplus sugar into ethanol (as required by the 2008 Farm Bill). Ultimately, the 
granting of DFQF on top of existing trade commitments (and those contemplated 
in the Doha Round) could make operation of the domestic sugar program unmanage- 
able and jeopardize the viability of the U.S. sugar industry. 

DFQF for sugar would also damage developing eountries 

As noted earlier, some 38 developing countries already benefit greatly from their 
existing access to the U.S. market through the TRQs established under the WTO 
or the access granted through NAFTA or other FTAs. Most of these suppliers recog- 
nize the adverse effects on their own interests that the oversupply generated by 
DFQF would cause. 

In separate submissions in March 2007, two large groups of developing countries, 
29 countries in all, expressed to the U.S. government their opposition to including 
sugar in a DFQF program: 

• The CBI Sugar Group: Barbados, Belize, the Dominican Republic, Guyana, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Saint Kitts and Nevis, Trinidad and Tobago; plus Mauritius 
and the Philippines. 

• Comesa (Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa): Burundi, 
Comoros, D.R. Congo, Djibouti, Eritrea, Egypt, Ethiopia, Kenya, Libya, Mada- 
gascar, Malawi, Mauritius, Rwanda, Seychelles, Sudan, Swaziland, Uganda, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

Comesa reiterated its opposition to inclusion of sugar in any DFQF scheme at the 
November 17, 2009, hearing on preference reform. We understand that other devel- 
oping-country sugar producers have submitted comments in opposition to sugar’s in- 
clusion: 

• The International Sugar Trade Coalition, a large group of developing-country 
sugar producers that also have shares of the U.S. sugar import quota. The 
ISTC includes Barbados, Belize, the Dominican Republic, Fiji, Guyana, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Malawi, Mauritius, Panama, the Philippines, Saint Kitts and Nevis, 
Swaziland, Trinidad and Tobago, and Zimbabwe. 

• The Sugar Alliance of the Philippines, a national collation of sugarcane plant- 
ers, millers, refiners, and traders. 
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Other Concerns with H.R. 4101 

The bill would establish common rules of origin, in many cases differing from 
those established in existing agreements and programs, for countries benefiting 
from the various U.S. preference programs and introduce a new procedure for the 
designation of articles as eligible for preferential treatment. 

We believe the existing, long-standing rules of origin and procedures used for the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) and other preferential programs are quite 
adequate and that new rules of origin and procedures are unnecessary. Further- 
more, it is critical that the primary consideration in making any changes to rules 
of origin or procedures for designations should continue to be whether additional im- 
ports would cause, or threaten to cause, material harm to domestic producers. 

Doha Round Considerations 

At the 2005 WTO Ministerial in Hong Kong, the U.S. committed to the granting 
of DFQF treatment to LDCs for 97% of tariff lines. This limited commitment clearly 
reflected, among other concerns, U.S. negotiators’ recognition of the adverse impact 
such access could have on the U.S. sugar program and market — as attested in nu- 
merous statements by then-USTR Rob Portman and then-Agriculture Secretary 
Mike Johanns to private sector advisors. Congressional staff, and the press. 

Moreover, the 2005 limited commitment was only to be put into effect as part of 
the successful completion on the Doha Round. Congress needs to consider carefully 
the effects of the unilateral granting of DFQF, and the expansion of its application 
beyond LDC’s (to countries such as South Africa), on the willingness of DFQF bene- 
ficiary countries to negotiate constructively in subsequent Doha negotiations. 


Statement of the Assoeiation of Colombian Flower Exporters 

ASOCOLFLORES is a non-profit trade association established in 1973 to rep- 
resent and support the Colombian flower grower-exporter industry in its efforts to 
achieve sustainable and competitive development. ASOCOLFLORES currently rep- 
resents 272 companies who account for 75 percent of the total volume of all Colom- 
bian cut flower exports. In 2007, Colombia exported $1.1 billion worth of flowers, 
82 percent ($933 million) of which were sold in the United States. ASOCOLFLORES 
member companies sustain 98,000 direct jobs and support nearly 83,500 indirect 
jobs. It is estimated that Colombian flower imports support nearly 225,000 jobs in 
the United States. 

The Association’s objective is to promote international exports of Colombian flow- 
ers and to ensure the flowers are produced in an environmentally sustainable man- 
ner and with social responsibility towards its significant workforce. 
ASOCOLFLORES supports Florverde®, one of the most advanced, comprehensive 
environmental programs in Latin America to sustain renewable agricultural re- 
sources. The Colombian flower industry is the most highly unionized of any Colom- 
bian private sector, and much higher than the U.S. floral industry. 

To ensure the well being of its workforce, ASOCOLFLORES members invest some 
$28 million per year on numerous social programs for the direct benefit of its 
workforce and their families. In particular, the employment by the flower sector of 
large numbers of women workers (nearly 60 percent of the total workforce) have 
helped to spur the industry to create major social programs for workers and their 
families — progressive services such as housing, nursing, day care, subsidized school- 
ing, subsidized food and nutrition programs — that help set a model for the private 
sector throughout the Latin American region. 

ASOCOLFLORES Supports the ATPA and Enactment of U.S.-Colombia 
Trade Promotion Agreement 

Since 1991, U.S. trade policy toward Colombia — particularly the ATPDEA and its 
precursor, the Andean Trade Preference Act (“ATPA”) — has focused on efforts to 
spur legitimate employment in Colombia through U.S. investments in Colombia’s 
economy. By that measure, the Colombian flower industry represents one of the 
great success stories of U.S. trade policy toward Colombia. 

The fact that the Colombian flower industry has grown from some 20,000 direct 
employees in 1991 to 181,500 today demonstrates that ATPA/ATPDEA are clear ex- 
amples of the success — on national security, economic, and social grounds — of an en- 
lightened and responsible program of U.S. trade benefits that have made a real dif- 
ference on the ground in Colombia. The U.S.-Colombian TPA will solidify the major 
progress made under ATPDEA and lay the groundwork for growth of other sectors. 
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Many Thousands of U.S. Jobs Depend on Duty Free Flowers from the Ande- 
an Region 

It is estimated that 225,000 U.S. jobs depend on the free flow of Colombian floral 
imports. These jobs are in sectors such as transportation, import brokerage, whole- 
sale operations, retail florist shops, internet providers, supermarkets and conven- 
ience stores. Major U.S. retailers such as Wal-Mart, K-Mart, Costco, and major su- 
permarket chains, and their workers and customers across the United States, de- 
pend on Colombia to supply their flower and floriculture needs. 

The U.S. Floral Industry Depends on Duty-Free Flowers From the Andean 
Region 

The tariff preferences for Colombian flowers provided by the United States are 
vital to the U.S. floral industry because it depends on flowers from Colombia. It is 
estimated that over 4.2 billion flowers are imported into the United States on an 
annual basis with 60 percent of them coming from Colombia. The global flowers in- 
dustry is an intensely competitive business that keeps margins very thin — the esti- 
mated operating proiit for most businesses is only 2-3 percent. Thus, the imposition 
of import duties on flowers from Colombia, even modest ones, can have a dev- 
astating impact on the entire industry. 

Recent history demonstrates the point. In 2002, the U.S. flower industry incurred 
6-7 percent duties (on average) on all flower imports from Colombia due to an eight- 
month lapse in ATPA tariff preferences. Due to the large volume of imports during 
that period, which covered Valentine’s Day, Easter and Mother’s Day, U.S. import- 
ers paid an estimated $2.5 million per month on flower imports from Colombia and 
Ecuador during this period. Given the small operating margins of the industry, even 
that modest level of duties had a disruptive, harmful impact on the industry — both 
in the United States and in Colombia. This difficult period for the flower industry 
demonstrates the necessity of locking in duty free flower imports from Colombia 
under the U.S. -Colombia TPA. 

In the alternative, ASOCOLFLORES would urge a longer and more predictable 
time frame for ATPA, which has been extended numerous times, though often for 
very short periods of time. In addition. Congress has typically extended ATPA “at 
the last minute.” The unpredictability and volatility surrounding ATPA renewal is 
a cause for major concern, not just by ASOCOLFLORES, but by the many U.S. and 
Colombian economic sectors that provide the bulk of employment opportunities gen- 
erated by ATPA. 

The Colombian Flower Industry is a Leader in Promoting Environmental 
and Soeially Responsible Economie Growth in Colombia; it is a Model 
Trading Partner of the United States 

The Colombian flower industry is on the leading edge of environmental protection. 
In 1991, the industry was the first to undertake an environmental impact study at 
sector level in Colombia. As a result of the study, the flower industry created 
Florverde®, a program to promote respect for and conservation of Colombia’s natural 
resources. Nowadays, Florverde© constitutes one of the strictest and most com- 
prehensive Certification systems for agriculture, including environmental as well as 
social matters. A majority of the flower producing farms, representing nearly 72 per- 
cent of total flower growing companies, participate in this project. At least 40 per- 
cent of them are currently certified. These actions ensure the sustainability of the 
industry and surrounding environment for years to come. To date, the industry has 
spent more than $2 million on the Florverde program, which was designed and im- 
plemented at the industry’s own initiative. 

The industry has also taken a courageous stand against violence in Colombia and 
worked toward building peace in the nation by designing and instituting a conflict 
resolution program for all of its workers to better teach them how to “Cultivate 
Peace in the Family.” Given the dramatic success of this groundbreaking program, 
which may be replicated in other Colombian industries, USAID directly supported 
the program with a $1 million grant, from 2005 until 2007. As of 2008, the program 
is supported by GTZ from Germany. 

In addition, the Colombian flower industry has created the program School of Flo- 
riculture in order to give social and economic stability to families displaced by vio- 
lence in Colombia’s rural areas. To date, the school has trained several thousand 
displaced persons, who have become permanent employees, thus providing them 
with the opportunity to begin a new, peaceful life in the flower growing business. 

Recognizing the severe problem of a lack of affordable housing in Colombia, the 
flower industry has created and implemented the “Flowers are Home” housing pro- 
gram, which seeks to provide subsidies for 20,000 workers in three main areas: ac- 
quisition of new housing; improvement of existing housing; and support in land title 
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issues. So far, ASOCOLFLORES members have contributed some $7 million toward 
helping its workforce to meet their housing needs. 

The Colombian Flower Industry Provides Job Security, Good Pay and Ben- 
efits 

100% of ASOCOLFLORES member company workers are hired with legal con- 
tracts. 86% of these workers have labor contracts, while the remaining 14% are 
hired under other types of contracts. The average employment period of a worker 
in a flower farm is five years (75% of workers have been in the same company for 
up to ten years, and 15% over 10 years) and 75% of ASOCOLFLORES member com- 
panies pay salaries up to 28% above the minimum wage. All of them meet other 
legal requirements such as social security pa-^ents (health, pension, and bonuses) 
and the provision of working uniforms. In addition, workers also receive other forms 
of assistance from their employers, including the provision of transportation and 
meals; wedding, maternity and death allowances; and an education subsidy for their 
children. 

Colombian Flower Workers Are Protected by Colombian Law and Benefit 
From Strong Union/Collective Bargaining Agreement Representation 

Women that work on ASOCOLFLORES’ member farms do not perform duties re- 
lated to pesticide storekeeping and application because Colombian labor law explic- 
itly bans women from carrjdng out this type of activity. In line with Florverde® 
standards, it is expressly prohibited to run a pregnancy test during the hiring proc- 
ess, as well as exhibit any form of discrimination against pregnant women or any 
worker for any cause, under any type of employment. Forced child labor is explicitly 
prohibited and no minor under the age of 18 is permitted to work. The average work 
shift on farms under the auspices of Florverde® is 46.5 hours per week, less than 
the legal limit of 48 hours. 

Union membership in ASOCOLFLORES’ member companies is approximately 
16%, which compares favorably with the national average of 5% among total work- 
ers. Importantly, floriculture has the highest level of unionization in Colombia’s pri- 
vate sector, and has a higher unionization level compared to the flower industries 
of Holland (approximately 8%) and the United States (approximately 3%). Approxi- 
mately 45% of workers in ASOCOLFLORES’ member companies who are not union 
members are covered by collective bargaining agreements, which are negotiated be- 
tween workers and employers to establish compensation during an agreed time pe- 
riod (generally three years). None of ASOCOLFLORES member companies hire 
workers under 18 years old, even though Colombian law allows 16 year-olds to work 
with parental permission. 

The Colombian Flower Industry Is A Strong Ally of the United States 

The Colombian flower industry has played a key role in furthering U.S. national 
security interests in the Andean region by utilizing U.S. trade benefits to provide 
a major, stabilizing force in Colombia’s economy, particularly in critical area sur- 
rounding the Capitol of Bogota. In addition, at considerable human and economic 
cost, the Colombian flower industry has been a courageous partner with U.S. law 
enforcement to fight the illegal narcotics trade. 

The Colombian flower industry has been recognized by the U.S. Government — in- 
cluding the Department of State, Drug Enforcement Administration, and the Cus- 
toms and Border Protection Bureau — as an important ally in efforts to combat the 
illegal drug trade. 

The industry has worked closely with U.S. law enforcement to establish extensive 
anti-smuggling programs by spearheading design and implementation of a state-of- 
the-art security system that the Colombian growers are developing and financing to 
protect their shipments from contamination by narcotics traffickers. The industry’s 
close cooperation with these law enforcement agencies has been recognized by those 
agencies as a model for other industries. 

Colombian Flower Imports Benefit U.S. Consumers 

As with the ATPDEA, the U.S.-Colombia TPA should continue to benefit U.S. con- 
sumers. The mature and highly integrated relationship between Colombian flower 
producers and U.S. end-users have provided benefits to U.S. consumers, including 
greatly increased availability of a wide variety of better quality flowers. This has 
been achieved in large part through the duty free treatment of Colombian flowers 
since 1991. As the International Trade Commission noted in its Eleventh Report 
(2004) on “The Impact of the Andean Trade Preference Act, “Previous analyses in 
this series have shown that since ATPA went into effect, U.S. consumers have bene- 
fited from lower prices and higher consumption . . . ” As a representative example, 
in the Commission’s 1999 report, the ITC determined that ATPA preferences saved 
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U.S. consumers nearly $12 million on fresh cut roses and $8.5 million on other pop- 
ular flowers in 1998 alone. 

Key Elements of the U.S. Floral Industry Support ATPA and the TP A; the 
Colombian and U.S. Floral Industries are Highly Integrated 

The U.S. and Colomhian floral industries have consolidated and become highly in- 
tegrated over the past few years. This explains why important U.S. floral industry 
players, including the Association of Floral Importers of Florida (AFIF), support the 
U.S.-Colombia TPA and continued duty free treatment of Colombian flowers. This 
support demonstrates the cooperative and increasingly integrated relationship be- 
tween Colombian suppliers and the U.S. flower retail industry. This relationship 
has evolved from one of adversity to cooperation and joint promotional efforts to in- 
crease flower consumption in the United States. In fact, in 2004, U.S. and Colom- 
bian flower producers renewed a ground breaking agreement — the Flower Promotion 
Organization (FPO) — that seeks to broadly promote increased flower consumption by 
U.S. consumers. 

Conclusion 

The Association of Colombian Flower Exporters strongly supports the Andean 
Trade Preference Act and the U.S.-Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement. 
ASOCOLFLORES urges Congress to enact a predictable ATPA program that pro- 
vides a bridge to the Trade Promotion Act to allow the industry to continue to build 
on its successful track record of protecting Colombia’s environment, supporting its 
significant workforce through a broad range of progressive programs, and support 
the peace process in Colombia. 
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Before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Trade 

Tuesday, November 17, 2009 

The U.S. Association of Importers of Textiles and Apparel, USA-ITA, appreciates 
this opportunity to present its views and recommendations on reform of the U.S. 
unilateral preference programs. 

USA-ITA’s member companies include manufacturers, distributors, retailers, im- 
porters of apparel and textile home furnishing products and related service pro- 
viders, such as shipping lines and customs brokers. Like other industries involved 
in consumer goods, U.S. importers and retailers of textile and apparel products have 
been significantly and negatively impacted by the global economic crisis. With all 
the attention paid to manufacturing, the reality is that there has been a dispropor- 
tionate impact on one of the few industries that has not asked for a bailout — retail- 
ing, and apparel retailing in particular. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), as of September 2009, overall retailing has lost 809,000 jobs since September 
2007, a direct result of the downturn in the economy and steep decline in consumer 
spending, especially on discretionary items like clothing. Of those lost retail sector 
jobs, 152,000 of them were in clothing, accessory and department stores alone. 

U.S. apparel importing and retailing is a vital component of the U.S. labor force. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as of September 2009: 

• Total retail trade employment was estimated at 14,699,000 workers — about 
11 percent of the American work force (138.9 million). 

• Ten percent of these retail-related workers were associated with clothing and 
clothing accessory stores, 1,408,700 workers. 

• Department stores accounted for another 10 percent, 1,525,900 people. To- 
gether, these two portions of the U.S. retail sector accounted for 2.9 million 
workers. 

• In addition to these retail related jobs, there are transportation, warehousing 
and longshoreman jobs that account for significant additional employment in 
the U.S. 
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As of the third quarter of 2009, there were 247,700 textile workers and 163,900 
apparel workers in the U.S. — 411,600 all together. Unfortunately, the BLS data 
does not identify how many of those apparel workers are serving the commercial 
market versus the procurement market. 

U.S. preference programs offer an opportunity for U.S. importers and retailers of 
consumer goods to save duties and therefore pass along savings to U.S. consumers, 
a particularly important benefit when consumers are feeling uncertain about their 
futures and closely watching their spending. The reality, however, is far more com- 
plicated. USA-ITA’s member companies have substantial experience with the many 
unilateral preference programs that apply to imported consumer goods. Based upon 
that experience, including the application of regional preference programs for ap- 
parel that began in 2000, with the enactment of the Caribbean Basin Trade Part- 
nership Act and the African Growth and Opportunity Act, USA-ITA has concluded 
that U.S. preference programs are too limited, too complicated, and insufficient to 
act as a primary motivator for the placement of business. Substantial reforms are 
necessary to ensure that U.S. preference programs serve their development objec- 
tives. 

Since at least 2005, when USA-ITA’s then Chairman of the Board testified before 
the Trade Policy Staff Committee’s subcommittee on the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP), USA-ITA has been urging the Administration and the Congress 
to rationalize the many individual U.S. preference programs into a single preference 
program. Our recommendation is to follow four criteria: 

1) base the preference program upon the GSP program, 

2) expand the product coverage to include apparel and home furnishings, 

3) apply to all covered products the rule of origin established under the GSP 
program; and 

4) substantially expand funding for capacity building to address deficiencies in 
productivity and infrastructure. 

We discuss each of these points in detail below. 

Establish One Unified Preference Program 

If providing a basis for the developing countries to attract investment, produce 
competitive goods, and evolve into more sophisticated economies is truly the objec- 
tive, the answer is to establish a single uniform program that is more user- and 
business-friendly. 

USA-ITA envisions a single GSP program that includes apparel and textile home 
furnishings in place of the diverse regional preference programs that currently pro- 
vide duty-free treatment. These various regional programs, which include CBTPA, 
AGOA, the Andean Trade Preferences Act, as currently amended by the Andean 
Trade Promotion and Drug Eradication Act (ATPDEA), and the Haitian Hemi- 
spheric Opportunity through Partnership Encouragement Act (HOPE), apply vary- 
ing rules and are scheduled to be in effect for varying periods of time. All of that 
undermines the ability of both less sophisticated and highly experienced companies 
to ensure that they are complying with the rules and preparing the proper docu- 
ments, and to do so efficiently. 

The current regional and product segregated approach also means that each re- 
gional grouping of countries and their potential customers expends considerable en- 
ergy and funds lobbying the U.S. Congress for amendments and extensions and 
competing with one another for Congressional attention and approval for programs 
aimed only at narrowly defined regions. That is counter-productive. A single consoli- 
dated U.S. preferences program is more manageable and sensible would more effi- 
ciently and effectively serve trade development objectives. 

Expand Product Coverage To Inelude All Consumer Goods, Including Apparel 

A single unified preference program must include all of the products that the ben- 
eficiary developing countries are best able to produce. The manufacture of apparel 
products, as well as home furnishings, are among those products that have served 
as the first rung on the ladder of development, yet they have been expressly ex- 
cluded from consideration for benefits under the U.S. GSP program since its incep- 
tion in 1975. As originally drafted, the U.S. GSP law barred benefits for products 
“subject to textile agreements.” In 1996, with the international quota program 
scheduled to expire at the end of 2004 and the reference to “textile agreements” 
therefore about to be rendered meaningless, the Congress amended the exception for 
textiles and apparel to say that the President may not designate any textile or ap- 
parel article as an eligible article if it was not eligible on January 1, 1994, the year 
before the quota phase out process began. The result is that even though textile and 
apparel products are now truly inside the World Trade Organization and no longer 
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the awkward exception to WTO rules, the most important program the United 
States has to help developing countries further their economic development remains 
out of reach. Instead, these products are subject to far more limited and complicated 
preference programs, as discussed in greater detail below. 

There is no longer any justification for excluding apparel and home furnishing 
products from a single U.S. preference program like the GSP program. Currently, 
16 industrial countries have GSP programs. Other major developed countries, par- 
ticularly the European Union, but also Japan, include textile and apparel products 
in their GSP programs. 

Some in the U.S. textile industry have been quoted as saying they want to help 
the developing world maintain their share of the international production of textile 
and apparel products. The simplest and most effective way is to support an expan- 
sion of a single preference program to include apparel and home furnishings. In- 
deed, including apparel and home furnishing manufactures as eligible articles under 
an expanded GSP program represents the positive approach to supporting the abil- 
ity of developing countries compete following the end of the international quota pro- 
gram, as opposed to the protectionist approach. 

Importantly, the assumption that the reduction or elimination of apparel tariffs 
for all beneficiary developing countries will erode the preference currently provided 
to less and least developed countries who benefit from programs such as the AGOA 
is also misplaced. In the absence of quota restrictions that tightly limited access for 
suppliers with the capability to provide the quality, efficiency and value demanded 
by the U.S. market, preference programs like AGOA alone are insufficient to induce 
U.S. buyers to do business in countries that are beneficiaries under those programs. 
To the contrary, the generally more onerous origin rules that apply under U.S. pref- 
erence (and to some extent, some free trade agreements) programs, including the 
increased risk of non-compliance, have offset some, if not most, of the supposed duty 
benefit in any event. 

A User-Friendly Rule of Origin Is Key 

Simply consolidating U.S. preference programs into a single unified program that 
includes apparel and home furnishings is not enough, however. Reform also must 
address the confusingly complex array of origin rules that have evolved in each of 
the various preference programs established for apparel. USA-ITA firmly believes 
that the GSP origin rules are appropriate for apparel and textile home furnishings 
and should be applied in place of far more complex and confusing rules that have 
been developed to date. Under the GSP origin rules, there must be a substantial 
transformation, 35 percent value added within the beneficiary country or countries, 
including up to 15 percent value added from United States components, and direct 
shipment to the United States. 

In the context of apparel, this origin rule would likely mean that a “double sub- 
stantial transformation” must occur, if fabric is sourced from other than a GSP eligi- 
ble beneficiary supplier. Fabric invariably accounts for the overwhelming value of 
an apparel product — typically the fabric accounts for as much as 60 percent of the 
cost of a garment. Under existing rulings issued by U.S. Customs and Border Pro- 
tection, to meet the GSP origin rules, fabric must be cut in a beneficiary developing 
country, which would constitute one substantial transformation, making that cut 
component a product of that beneficiary developing country. However, a second sub- 
stantial transformation, in the form of sewing/assembly manufacturing operations, 
also must occur. These are significant manufacturing processes and clearly should 
be recognized as origin conferring for purposes of a preference program. 

U.S. officials often talk about our preference programs as providing trade liberal- 
ization, but the reality is that the United States often negates that supposed ex- 
panded market access with complex and business-inhibiting origin rules that sub- 
stantially restrict that access. This is particularly true in the apparel sector. It is 
time to stop giving on the one hand and taking away on the other. 

The variances in the rules of origin among the various preference programs that 
apply to apparel under the regional programs are daunting, for all parties: for man- 
ufacturers in beneficiary developing countries, for input suppliers — which include 
U.S. manufacturers, for U.S. importers, and even for U.S. government officials re- 
sponsible for implementing these programs. The result is that these programs create 
significant risks for participating companies, who have to be sure that they are in 
compliance, and that means additional costs. 

For example, U.S. buyers considering sourcing product under preference programs 
must take into account: 

• whether there are higher costs for the qualifying inputs, 

• the initial (and continued) training involved to identify the relevant rules and 
processes. 
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• the additional paperwork necessary to demonstrate compliance, 

• the additional staff required to oversee and handle the compliance issues, and 

• the legal fees associated with ensuring and confirming compliance. 

The plethora of different rules of origin under the different unilateral apparel 
preference programs (as well as those under the negotiated free trade agreements) 
only multiples these costs and often compels companies to limit the number of pro- 
grams in which they participate. They must do so in part as a risk management 
measure, to reduce the potential for error (which can carry significant consequences 
in terms of a company’s overall compliance record with U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection). 

USA-ITA believes that these issues have actually discouraged participation in the 
preference programs, undermining their potential. What this means, ironically, is 
that because of the difficulty of these rules, including their limited flexibility, U.S. 
producers of fibers, yarns and fabrics are actually losing business. With a more 
flexible rule, such as the GSP rule of origin, U.S. manufacturers would win more 
business — including business they are steadily losing today. 

U.S. preference programs need to match business realities rather than try to ma- 
nipulate or steer business to particular manufacturers. A review of the data for the 
existing apparel preference programs makes clear that with each passing year, the 
case for reform along these lines has only grown stronger. 

October 1st of each year marks the beginning of new quota periods for the Tariff 
Preference Levels (TPL) created in the four U.S. trade preference programs: AGOA, 
ATPDEA, CBTPA, and HOPE. While the first regional preference programs for ap- 
parel began in 2000, four additional TPLs have been created as recently as October 
2008. Following are the original start dates for each of these preference program 
TPLs: 

• AGOA Regional Fabric and Third Country Fabric Quota — October 1, 2000 

• AGOA Third Country Fabric Quota — October 1, 2000 [breakout created in 
2002] 

• ATPDEA Regional Fabric Cap — October 1, 2002 

• CBTPA Knit Apparel Regional Fabric Cap — October 1, 2000 

• CBTPA T-Shirt Regional Fabric Cap — October 1, 2000 

• HOPE Apparel — December 20, 2006 

• HOPE Woven Apparel — December 20, 2006 

• HOPE Knit Apparel — October 1, 2008 

Analyzing trade data since these preference programs began, U.S. apparel imports 
from each originally grew with the introduction of duty-free benefits. In the early 
years, many of the limits filled by fifty percent or more. The CBTPA T-Shirt Re- 
gional Fabric Cap was completely used in 2002, 2004, and 2005. But there is a 
steady decline in recent years. The 2009 quota period ended with none of the limits 
even close to filling. 

The only exception to the downward trend in TPL usage is Haiti, which has the 
newest preference program. The utilization of the HOPE Woven Apparel TPL has 
risen steadily since its creation in 2006. This TPL provides duty-free access to the 
U.S. market for woven apparel assembled in Haiti from fabric of any origin, a flexi- 
ble and user-friendly rule of origin. There are no restrictions on the origin of the 
yarn or fabric, or on cutting or finishing. This TPL expires on September 30, 2018. 



Year-by-Year Utilization Rates for U.S. Apparel Preference Programs 


Percent 

Fill 

September 30, 
2009 

September 30, 
2008 

September 30, 
2007 

September 30, 
2006 

September 30, 
2005 

September 30, 
2004 

September 30, 
2003 

September 30, 
2002 

September 30, 
2001 

AGOA Regional 
Fabric and 
Third Country 
Fabric Quota 

15.75% 

16.37% 

21.03% 

23.06 

34.28% 

37.96% 

38.38% 

58.39% 

17.05% 

AGOA Third 
Country Fabric 
Quota 

30.50% 

30.91% 

36.68% 

43.36% 

64.40% 

69.02% 

62.59% 

ATPDEA 
Regional Fabric 
Cap 

7.37% 

11.40% 

14.44% 

18.01% 

26.69% 

33.14% 

28.14% 

N/A 

N/A 

CBTPA Knit 
Apparel 
Regional Fabric 
Cap 

14.81% 

14.43% 

14.98% 

43.17% 

63.58% 

46.11% 

51.73% 

51.78% 

28.95% 

CBTPA 

T-Shirt 

Regional Fabric 
Cap 

63.34% 

56.84% 

71.60% 

99.67% 

100.07% 

100.05% 

84.82% 

100.00% 

74.34% 

HOPE Apparel 

4.09**% 

4.95**% 

3.68*% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

HOPE Woven 
Apparel 

22.81% 

14.37***% 

4.30*% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

HOPE Knit 
Apparel 

2.07% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


Quota period from 3 120 12007-12 j 19 12007. "^^Quota period from 1212012007 & 2008-1211912008 & 2009. ^^'^Original quota period of 12 120 12007-12 j 19 1 2008 changed effective 
101 112008. Previous quota data period of 12 1 20 1 2007-10 1 1 1 2008 ended with the limit 14.37% filled. New quota period is October 1, 2008-September 30, 2009. 
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Ultimately, it must be recognized that preference programs are a factor but not 
a motivator for most sourcing decisions by U.S. buyers. To ensure that the pref- 
erence factor is a positive and not a negative, it is apparent that the rules must 
be universally understood and manageable. That is not the case today. 

Funding for Capacity Building Is Essential 

Ultimately, though, broad product coverage, user-friendly rules of origin and even 
lower wage rates cannot entice a U.S. retailer to source product in a particular fac- 
tory if there are not also skilled workers who can produce quality products in the 
time and quantities necessary to meet the demands of the U.S. market. Instead of 
relying upon duty advantages, and the commitment of U.S. buyers to corporate so- 
cial responsibility goals, these suppliers ultimately will achieve meaningful and 
long-lasting success only if they can provide the necessary quality, efficiency and 
value, including being able to transport those goods. That requires capacity building. 
Therefore, reform of the U.S. preference program system must include a significant 
investment in capacity building to provide developing countries the opportunity to 
create the infrastructure, manufacturing capacity, and trained workforce to meet 
the quality and compliance demands of U.S. companies. 

Conclusion 

USA-ITA strongly supports preference programs to help the less and least devel- 
oped countries help themselves move up the development ladder and evolve into 
truly competitive suppliers of manufactured goods. But having a plethora of pro- 
grams, with differing rules of origin requirements, with product exclusions and ex- 
ceptions, and with differing expiration dates, and each program requiring separate 
legislation from the Congress to approve and renew them, has proven to be an un- 
productive means to achieve that objective, undermining the confidence of the U.S. 
business community in pursuing opportunities under these programs. Now is the 
time to reform these programs to create a single, comprehensive and user-friendly 
program. 

USA-ITA looks forward to working closely with the Committee over the next 
months to reform and rationalize U.S. preference programs to make it a more vi- 
brant part of U.S. trade policy to assist developing countries. 


Statement of the Republic of Mauritius 

For the past decade, the Africa Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) has been a 
central element of the United States’ trade and investment policy towards Sub Sa- 
haran Africa (SSA). AGOA provides unprecedented market access opportunities to 
SSA exporters with the ultimate objective of facilitating the integration of one of the 
poorest regions in the global economy. 

Through its various provisions, the AGOA legislation aims at creating a more ro- 
bust manufacturing sector in the SSA region through regional integration. However, 
since the enactment of AGOA, although exports to the U.S. have been rising in over- 
all terms, due primarily to petroleum exports, manufactured exports have not been 
doing very well. The second largest export category from SSA to the U.S. — namely 
textile and apparel — has suffered from the adverse global economic conditions in the 
post Multi-Fihre Arrangement (MFA) era. 

African countries have heen exposed to overwhelming fierce competition from big- 
ger developing countries in Asia with lower-cost labour and already well-developed 
textile and apparel sectors. Exports of textile and apparel from AGOA countries to 
the U.S. have declined by 25% (value) and 30% in volume between 2005 and 2008. 
Incidentally, exports of textile and apparel items from significant LDC apparel pro- 
ducers have increased by some 45% for the same time period. This has happened 
even without the same duty-free benefits enjoyed by SAA countries. It is a clear and 
undisputable fact that these countries have been the biggest beneficiaries of the 
MFA phase-out, while the SAA countries have been the biggest losers. 

Moreover exports from the SSA region to the U.S. remain largely undiversified 
despite the vast market access opportunities brought in by AGOA. Numerous rea- 
sons account for this, among others poor infrastructure, lack of buyer-seller informa- 
tion, strict requirements for agricultural exports as well as stringent rules of origin 
requirements in certain cases. 

In this perspective Mauritius fully supports providing development assistance to 
non-AGOA LDCs, but only on the condition that the price of such assistance not he 
borne by the AGGA beneficiaries through diminished opportunities for SSA exports. 
Accordingly, it is imperative for any preference reform proposal hy the U.S. Con- 
gress to include improvements to the existing AGOA legislation so as to enable ben- 
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eficiary countries to continue to develop and integrate their economies and at the 
same time not to indirectly undermine existing AGOA preferences. 

Consequently, the Preference Reform Program should take into consideration the 
following crucial elements: 

(I) Make AGOA permanent with a view to providing greater predictability to 
investors. 

The lack of predictability and stability created by the expiration of 
AGOA will drive investors/buyers away from Africa. Moreover, the uncer- 
tainty over whether AGOA non-LDCs will have apparel benefits after 
2015 will drive buyers to other competitive LDCs outside Africa. In the 
event that different programs are applicable to LDCs and non-LDCs with- 
in Africa, regional integration will be undermined on the African con- 
tinent. 

(II) Renewal of the third country fabric provision till AGOA countries become 
competitive enough in textile production. 

(III) Exclude from the Preference Reform Proposals those AGOA apparel cat- 
egories which are very sensitive for Sub Saharan African countries, name- 
ly knit tops, woven shirts, sweaters and trousers. 

These products account for 90% of Sub Saharan African countries’ ex- 
ports to the U.S. An alternative could be the adoption of an Earned Im- 
port Allowance Program (EIAP) whereby every garment made in AGOA 
countries and sourced by U.S. importers would give them the right to im- 
port an equivalent amount of apparel from the LDCs not part of AGOA. 
A higher ratio in favour of AGOA regional fabric would give an incentive 
to garment producers in Sub Saharan Africa and would also ensure that 
they do not deviate from the vertical integration process. 

(IV) Relax rules of origin for canned tuna. 

At present, the 35% value addition requirement coupled with the cri- 
teria of wholly obtained for the fish is too restrictive for AGOA countries 
which do not have a national fleet. We propose lowering the value addi- 
tion to some 15% or to consider a change in tariff heading as originating 
criteria. Consideration could also be given to allow use of third country 
tuna in the production of canned tuna for some specified volume (e.g., 
30,000 tons) for AGOA beneficiaries. 

(V) Expand trade-related technical assistance and trade capacity building to 
encourage product diversification. 

21 November 2009 

Embassy of the Republic of Mauritius 
Washington, D.C. 


Statement of the Bangladesh Garment Manufacturers and Exporters 

Association 

Bangladesh is one of the few Least Developed Countries (LDC) which has effec- 
tively pursued export-led industrialization since the early 1980s that enabled an in- 
crease in her exports from less than a billion U.S. dollars in early 1981 to more than 
US$15 billion in 2009. During the fiscal year 2008-09, 56% of Bangladesh’s economy 
was involved in the global economy, which was only 21% in EY 1980-81. Export, 
import and remittance are the major sectors of Bangladesh’s openness to 
globalization contributing 17.41%, 25.18% and 10.84% respectively to the country’s 
GDP. Significantly enough, the share of manufacturing sector to GDP has been 
growing successively over the last decade, recorded at 17.2% of GDP in FY 2008- 
09. This clearly shows the economy’s move to industrialization (manufacturing) 
which is significantly fueled by the Readymade Garment (RMG) industry in Ban- 
gladesh. As a consequence, per capita GDP is also on a rising trend which was re- 
corded as US$621 in FY 2008-09. 

From an almost unknown entity in the early 1980s, the RMG sector became a 
major share of exports in the mid-1980s and has strengthened its base in the coun- 
try’s export structure over time. There is no denying the fact that the Multi-Fibre 
Arrangement (MFA) quota system was a major factor which contributed to such 
achievement, while the policy supports by the Government of Bangladesh and the 
availability of a highly adaptive work force have also immensely helped the sector 
to groom-up to the present stage. 

The rise of the RMG industry in Bangladesh is closely linked to its export pene- 
tration to the U.S. market. The U.S. is the major trading partner of Bangladesh and 
the single largest export destination. U.S. imports from Bangladesh are dominated 
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by the RMG products (HTS 61 and HTS 62), constituting 89.52% of U.S.’s total im- 
ports from Bangladesh in 2008 (USITC Dataweb). Currently Bangladesh is the third 
largest apparel exporting country to U.S. (after China and Vietnam) with an export 
figure of US$3.35 billion in 2008, making up 4.69% of U.S.’s total apparel imports 
in the same year. While USA has ratified a number of international agreements 
calling for enhancement of the role of trade in development and invests heavily in 
development programs in Bangladesh, it maintains strict import measures for 
Bangladeshi goods. Under the current U.S. customs law, only about 0.8% of goods 
coming from Bangladesh qualify for duty free import. This leaves the RMG items, 
the most significant export products of Bangladesh, paying a hefty average tariff 
rate of 16.67% (2008). The Bangladesh Garment Manufacturers and Exporters Asso- 
ciation (BGMEA) and the government have been trying to obtain Duty Free and 
Quota Free (DFQF) access for apparel exports to the United States for many years. 
A number of trade preference bills took several years to become law, but no such 
bill could reach the floor of the House or Senate. 

a) Contribution of the Apparel Industry to Economic Development 

The RMG industry is at the backbone of the Bangladesh economy. Some of the 
significant contributions of the sector to the socio-economy of the country are: 

• The apparel export earnings of Bangladesh increased from US$31.57 million 
in FY 1983-84 to US$12.35 billion in FY2008-09, which is 79.33% of the 
country’s total export earnings in the same year. 

• Emplo 3 mient in RMG sector stands at 3.5 million at the present, 80% of them 
are less privileged women. 

• Female labor force participation in the country was only 8% in 1983-84 which 
increased to 18.1% in 1995-96 and 29.2% in 2006-06 (BBS), where they are 
to be primarily found in garment manufacturing industries. 

• Fostering forward and backward linkage activities (e.g. fabric, yarn, profes- 
sional services, bank and insurance services, real estate services, storage, ma- 
chinery and cotton cultivation). 

• The poverty level in Bangladesh has dropped from 49.8% in 2000 to 40% at 
present, and the contribution of the RMG sector to this reduction was one 
third. 

• The readymade garment industry has been playing a vital role to move the 
economy out of aid dependency to trade dependent. The AID-GDP ratio of the 
country started to decline as soon as the Export-GDP ratio started to increase 
(visible difference since FY 1993-94 when the Aid-GDP ratio was 6.65 and 
Export-GDP ratio was 7.48, and these ratios are recorded as 3.48 and 17.87 
respectively in FY 2007-08). 

• The industry in Bangladesh has led to the development of the entrepreneurial 
spirit, allowing the individual to come to the forefront and develop individ- 
ual’s potential. 

• The sector is contributing significantly to achieve the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals. In a moderate Muslim country like Bangladesh, the garment in- 
dustry has brought a social revolution to the country: 

° In the last two decades, the country has seen women’s empowerment; 

° Poverty has been declining and primary education has increased; 

° Fertility rate has been declining and longevity of women has increased; 

o Child and women mortality rate has dropped. 

Competition in the Post-MFA Market: 

The 1 January 2005, abolition of the Multi-Fiher Arrangement (MFA) quota was 
a watershed event for this sector. Though Bangladesh did extremely well after the 
phase out of MFA, it is generally credited for the take-off of the Bangladeshi apparel 
industry in the 1980s and 1990s. The main beneficiaries of the MFA’s demise are 
the developing country producers that enjoy economies of scale, productive labor, 
vertical integration, and underutilized capacity. However, the success of Ban- 
gladesh’s RMG industry during the post MFA period was cushioned to a significant 
extent by the safeguard mechanism on China imposed by the U.S. and European 
Union. This safeguard mechanism was also lifted by EU from January 2008 and by 
U.S. from January 2009. As a result China’s apparel exports started to surge in U.S. 
since the beginning of this year and threatening the market share of Bangladesh. 
Apart from facing high tariffs in U.S. market, producers in Bangladesh face signifi- 
cant structural impediments like inadequate infrastructure and power supply in the 
country. 
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Impediments to Economie Development 

Bangladesh has been on the official United Nations list of LDCs ever since inde- 
pendence in 1971. With gross national income per capita of US$621, around 40% 
of the population live below the national poverty line. Despite growth in exports, 
the country struggles with a persistent merchandise trade deficit and infrastructure 
bottlenecks. Bangladesh is subject to recurrent and often devastating floods and 
tidal waves; natural disasters periodically wreak havoc on the economy in general. 
These constraints make it imperative that producers in Bangladesh not be further 
hindered by the barriers that their trading partners might erect. These problems, 
in one way or another, constrain the development prospects of Bangladesh. 

On this note, the economy of Bangladesh depends greatly on its access to foreign 
markets. The United States also offers special treatment to many LDCs, but the 
preferences extended to Bangladesh are not as generous as those granted to most 
U.S. partners. Bangladesh and other LDCs in the Asia-Pacific fall outside the scope 
of these regional preference programs, as far as the following points are concerned: 

• Of the LDCs, only those located in Asia and the Pacific are outside the geo- 
graphic scope of special preference programs such as the AGOA and the CBI. 

• The average tariff on all imports from LDCs was 3.8% in 2006. While this 
was high compared to the average tariff on imports from OECD countries 
(0.8%), it was low compared to the average 14.9% tariff on imports from Ban- 
gladesh. 

• The average tariff on imports of apparel from Bangladesh was 16.67% in 
2008, compared to similar products imported from Haiti (a CBI beneficiary) 
and Lesotho (an AGOA beneficiary). 

The denial of duty-free access to major exports from Bangladesh to the U.S. mar- 
ket is a constraint on the socio-economic development of Bangladesh. Export-led 
growth, and especially exports of labor-intensive goods such as apparel, has long 
been a path out of poverty for developing countries. Trade in general, and especially 
exports of apparel, is a central element in the Bangladeshi development strategy. 
This sector provides employment for millions of poor and less skilled women, for 
whom work in apparel factories offers a means to provide for their families. The de- 
gree of access to the world’s largest market is a key factor in the extent to which 
Bangladesh can produce these goods and provide jobs for these women. 

The U.S. Tariff Policy and Its Implications for the Apparel Industry of Ban- 
gladesh: 

U.S. Imports from Bangladesh 

U.S. imports from Bangladesh totaled US$3.75 billion in 2008. It can be seen in 
the Annex 1, that the top ten imported products of U.S. constituted 99.37% of its 
total apparel imports from Bangladesh. Of the total U.S. imports from Bangladesh, 
only 0.68% imports (in dollar value) could avail the GSP benefit and the rest 99.42% 
(worth of US$3.72 billion imports) were denied the preference (table 2) and was sub- 
ject to pay 15.32% tariff on average which is one of the highest amongst the top 
tariff pa 3 dng countries to U.S. 

Some Notes on the U.S. Tariff Policy: 

Although quotas are no longer an issue for U.S. imports from Bangladesh, the 
same cannot be said for tariff. While the United States does extend preferential 
treatment to most LDCs through a variety of programs, there are substantial gaps 
in the coverage of duty-free treatment for both countries and products. The import 
tariff of U.S. raised about $25.79 billion in 2008 against its US$2.09 trillion imports 
(table 1). And a look at the revenues and the products reveals three basic points 
about the present U.S. tariff system: 

• Tariffs are higher on consumer goods than on industrial goods. 

• Within the consumer goods category, tariffs are low for luxuries and high on 
cheaper goods. 

• The bulk of tariff revenue comes from two types of products: shoes and 
clothes. From table 1, out of U.S.’s 2.09 trillion dollars worth of imports, the 
clothing imports paid US$73 billion which is 3.49% of total imports. However, 
this scenario is opposite in the case of tariff earning. The revenue raised from 
the clothing import tariff was 34.88% of the total tariff revenue collected in 
2008. 

• Tariffs are lowest on luxury goods and highest on cheaper goods that poor 
families buy. 

Far from receiving DFQF treatment in its access to the U.S. market, exclusion 
of apparel items in the U.S. GSP is the reason why Bangladesh (and other LDCs 
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depending on clothing industry) is amongst the top tariff pa 3 dng countries among 
all U.S. trading partners. Table 2 shows that U.S. imports of apparel from Ban- 
gladesh during the same year was worth US$3.35 billion which is 89.52% of total 
imports from Bangladesh. In 2008 United States collected US$573.76 million worth 
of tariffs on goods imported from Bangladesh, of which $558.32 million was ac- 
counted for by clothing imports (HTS61 & HTS62). 

Why Trade Preferences Are Essential for Bangladesh 

The country depends greatly on its access to foreign markets. The clothing indus- 
try has remained the driving force behind Bangladesh’s exports, accounting for over 
77% of total exports during this decade. 

Bangladesh Faces Higher Tariffs 

The average duty on all imported products from Bangladesh was amongst the 
highest in 2008, and import tariff on clothing items from Bangladesh was even high- 
er. The tariff collected by U.S. from Bangladesh in 2008 is equivalent of imposing 
US$3.98 in taxes on every person in the country, a country with per capita income 
of just US$621. On the other hand, in 2007 Bangladesh’s exports to U.S. paid 
US$522.91 million worth of tariff and in the same year received US$49.14 million 
in Official Development Assistance from USA (more than ten times). 

The Need for Access to Foreign Markets 

In today’s context, the market access issue bears utmost importance for 
strategizing sustainable economic growth of LDCs, particularly Bangladesh. Why? 
Because — firstly, the share of industry to GDP, particularly manufacturing sector, 
is increasing over other sectoral share. This indicates that the country’s economy is 
rapidly heading toward industrialization. The Government of Bangladesh does have 
the vision to increase industry’s share to GDP from 29% at present to 40% by 2021. 
Secondly — the export oriented industries have a greater role to play as the economy 
of Bangladesh has been getting increasingly exposed to globalization. Thirdly — our 
exports remain overwhelmingly concentrated to USA and EU. As Bangladesh is one 
of the highest tariff paying countries in USA, a preferential market access would 
help the country immensely to develop its industry and economy. 

The Existing Preferential Programs for LDCs Are Inadequate 

The United States has extended preferential access to developing countries ever 
since the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) entered into effect in 1976, but 
excludes the commercially viable products of Bangladesh. Other programs that offer 
preferential access to the LDCs, as well as other developing countries, include the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI), which came into effect in 1984; the African 
Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA), which came into effect in 2001; and the Hai- 
tian Hemispheric Opportunity through Partnership Encouragement Act, which came 
into effect in March 2007. Bangladesh must now compete in a market where some 
providers enjoy the advantage of duty-free access to the U.S. market (especially ETA 
partners of the United States), while others have massive economies of scale and 
ready access to low-cost fabric. 

Lack of Backward Linkage Supports 

Bangladesh does not grow cotton; neither is it an integrated producer of textiles 
and apparel. The country is primarily an assembler of imported inputs into finished 
garments. With the abolition in January 2005 of the Multi fiber Arrangement 
(MFA), the prime necessity was to develop backward linkage facilities (spinning, 
weaving, knitting, and dyeing-finishing) to ensure local supply of quality fabrics for 
the RMG industry, where the knitwear sector has already become quite self suffi- 
cient. However, U.S. knitwear imports from Bangladesh comprise around 25% and 
the other 75% goes for woven garments. Bangladesh has to compete in a market 
where some providers enjoy massive economies of scale and ready access to low-cost 
fabric. 

Bangladesh Is Not a Threat to U.S. Producers 

The U.S. apparel industry is in a process of contraction and consolidation, and 
this process has been underway for decades. Import penetration of clothing by U.S. 
is increasing than local production. That process would continue regardless of any 
changes that might be made in the market access granted to LDCs. From the avail- 
able evidence, it seems too unlikely that elimination of remaining tariffs on 
Bangladeshi apparel will have any discernible effect on these trends. The U.S. in- 
dustry has redirected itself to higher ends of the market. Producers of textiles and 
textile products have shifted towards segments in which they serve niche markets 
profitably. Bangladesh caters to the low end of the clothing market, and the real 
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competition in that segment is not with U.S. producers but among the Asian pro- 
ducers. 

Satisfying the Lower Income Consumers 

Imports of apparel from LDCs benefit U.S. consumers, and especially those lower- 
income consumers for whom clothing and other essentials comprise a major share 
of expenses. As the apparel items face the highest tariffs, inclusion of these items 
in the U.S. GSP scheme will bring in a win-win scenario for both U.S. consumers 
and LDC exporters, and thus allow the United States to do well by doing good. 

Commitment through WTO 

The decision taken at Hong Kong for industrialized countries to provide duty-free 
access to at least 97% of their tariff line, the developing countries could ensure that 
the duty-free initiative is meaningful to LDCs. Take apparel and accessories from 
LDCs (i.e., the sector subject to the highest average tariffs). In 2006, this sector ac- 
counted for $6.2 billion worth of U.S. imports from the LDCs. The first twenty 8- 
digit items in this category accounted for $4.6 billion (i.e., 74.7% of U.S. imports 
from the LDCs in this sector). An exclusion for 3% of all tariff lines can be trans- 
lated, if one wished to do so, into something effectively approaching a 100% exclu- 
sion for the apparel and accessories sector. 

Non-discriminatory Treatment Is Essential for LDCs 

LDCs have been identified as a separate category on the basis of certain pre-de- 
fined criteria and indicators. Thus, making sub-categories within this group goes 
against the principle of non-discrimination among LDCs. Bangladesh (and Cam- 
bodia) deserve parity treatment with SSA LDCs. On top of it, only five African coun- 
tries benefit from apparel exports to the U.S. Of these five countries, three are not 
Least Developed Countries, while Bangladesh and Cambodia are LDCs. The only 
country with a lower per capita income than the Asian LDCs is Madagascar. Even 
Lesotho has a higher per capita income. If the U.S.’s goal is to address poverty 
through trade preference programs, it hardly makes sense to exclude poor countries 
such as Cambodia and Bangladesh. 

Need for a Humane Trade Reform 

However, while discussing about the trade policy matters, this is not just about 
the statistics, it is more about livelihoods. It is not just about export earning and 
GDP, it is also about the millions of people producing these goods to lead productive 
lives and providing opportunities for future generations. The U.S. President has re- 
affirmed his commitment to using trade policy to promote sustainable economic 
growth in developing countries. Bangladesh’s apparel industry is empowering 
women, which has had broader benefits for the society. Trade has been a good way 
for the developed countries to play a more proactive role in advancing the agenda 
for economic development of the poorer countries and it is time for the U.S. to play 
a more proactive role in this regard. 

Toward a More Development Oriented Preference Program 

Many significant trade preference programs take several years to become reality. 
The repeated introduction of the TRADE Act and the NPTDA has made significant 
progress in building support for the possibility of DFQF. There is a larger conversa- 
tion going on with respect to preference programs in general and using a re-write 
of the GSP as the means by which DFQF status is given to the LDCs. This is by 
far the best bill we’ve ever seen as far as preferences reform. 

A Comprehensive Trade Preference Program 

We are expecting a comprehensive trade preference reform where the United 
States can meaningfully contribute to the development of the poorer countries. 
Though the Generalized System of Preferences or “GSP” scheme of the U.S. offers 
duty-free market access for 4800 products from qualified developing countries, in- 
cluding Bangladesh, it excludes the ready-made garment products which are of cru- 
cial commercial importance for countries like Bangladesh. 

The U.S. should provide through its GSP schemes DFQF market access for all 
products originating from all LDCs as accorded in the Hong Kong Ministerial Dec- 
laration, or at least to ensuring commercially meaningful market access for the 
LDCs. We appreciate that the U.S. has offered through WTO a list of products (ap- 
parel items) for faster tariff reduction which covers 29 apparel items, LDCs have 
to long for the conclusion of Doha Round for its implementation. 

Bangladesh’s competitiveness in the U.S.’s apparels market would increase quite 
substantively if its apparel items are able to enter at zero duty. This was likely to 
increase Bangladesh’s export of apparels to the U.S. by more than a billion U.S. dol- 
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lar. The U.S. apparel market is worth about US$80 billion, where Bangladesh’s 
market share at present is about 4.59%. Bangladesh, thus, has a very good oppor- 
tunity to increase her market share and foreign earnings from exporting apparels 
in the U.S. market, by taking advantage of the U.S. GSP. 

Conclusion 

Bangladesh is a democracy and special attention should be paid to advancing poli- 
cies that spur economic development in this country. The industry has been pro- 
gressing on all counts ranging from capacity strengthening to improvement of social 
and environmental standards. In September 2009 the U.S. Department of Labor 
(USDOL) published a survey report that found the garment industry of Bangladesh 
absolutely free of child labor. In order to encourage such progresses in LDCs, a U.S. 
GSP scheme allowing DFQF for apparel items would be immensely motivating and 
practical approach of U.S. 


Statement of Bangladesh Knitwear Manufacturers & Exporters Association 

Bangladesh Knitwear Manufacturers & Exporters Association (BKMEA) rep- 
resents the knitwear 1 sector which is the largest export earning sector of Ban- 
gladesh. It is a national association for this sector recognized by the Government 
of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh. Starting from 1996, BKMEA is now an asso- 
ciation of more than 1593 members (October 2009). Knitwear contributes more than 
41% share in the national export earnings with an amount worth of US$6.4 billion 
in 2008-09. Besides primary activities, BKMEA continuously is working for the de- 
velopment of this sector in the form of Research & Development, market promotion. 
Social Compliance, Productivity Improvement and other functions. 

BKMEA always keeps close contact with the government of Bangladesh, Associa- 
tions and Chambers, Non Government Organizations and others in policy making 
initiatives, development works and others. 

Duty Free-Quota Free (DFQF) Access: Why Bangladesh Needs It? 

Generally the least developed countries like Bangladesh’s export basket is not di- 
versified like that of the developed countries. Textile & Clothing is a dominating ex- 
port sector in Bangladesh and RMG (HS 61 & HS 62) alone constitute 79.33% (FY 
2008-09) of total export. Knitwear (HS 61) has the major share (41%) in the export 
pie of Bangladesh. Bangladesh Knitwear’s more than 76% goes to the EU, about 
15% to the USA and the rest to other markets. Woven garments about 50% goes 
to the USA and the rest to the EU and other countries. 

Bangladesh mainly needs DFQF market access in the USA to reduce huge unem- 
ployment problem, poverty alleviation, increase women empowerment most impor- 
tantly to ensure socio economic development. This sector is pla 3 dng one of the most 
important roles to reach the goals of National Strategy for Economic Growth, Pov- 
erty Reduction and Social Development (PRSP). This access can facilitate Social 
Compliance initiatives of government and private bodies in the factory level through 
the factory owners own initiatives. 

Contribution of Apparel Sector in economic development of Bangladesh: 

The knitwear along with woven sector of Bangladesh is contributing not only in 
export earnings, but also employment generation, poverty alleviation, removing so- 
cial and economic disparity, industrial development, development of financial sectors 
and others. More than 2.8 million people are directly working in this sector. More 
than 70% of them are women. The spillover impact of the direct employment gen- 
eration and economic activities of this sector are quite large and this sector becomes 
the primary sector for further industrial development of Bangladesh. The share of 
apparel export value in GDP of Bangladesh is more than 13% in FY 2008-2009. 

Recession and Bangladesh Apparel Export: 

After October 2008, Bangladesh apparel sector observes the recessionary impact 
with a negative export growth of — 7.5% (month to month). In the first three months 
of FY 2009-2010, Bangladesh apparel sector experienced —9.71%^ growth which is 
alarming for our future development. Small and medium firms are mainly affected. 
Some of the factories had closed and there are many examples of job cut in this sec- 
tor. Many firms are now in uncertainty with their future plans and employed labor 


^In Harmonized Tariff Schedule, Knitwear falls under Chaptered HS 61. 
2 Compiled from data of Export Promotion Bureau of Bangladesh. 
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force. DFQF access to Bangladesh will help Bangladesh to recover from the current 
crisis and thus the USA can be a part of our development partner. 

Being a low exporter, Bangladesh is one of the highest duty paying coun- 
tries in the USA: 

Bangladesh is the 10th largest duty pa 3 dng country staying at the 54th position 
in terms of export value to the USA in 2008.^ Bangladesh paid, in terms of duty, 
US$673.75 million by exporting only US$3.74 billion in 2008 of which US$3.36 bil- 
lion was RMG, so it is evident that duty burden is heavy on RMG and so on to Ban- 
gladesh. Whereas France paid only US$391.23 million duty against export of 
US$43.37 billion and for England it is US$399.75 million against US$58.42 billion 
export to the U.S. market for the year 2008. The overall duty pa}dng situation is 
almost similar for other developed countries. For a country like the USA with the 
size of the economy US$13.00 trillion the duty loss from Bangladesh means almost 
nothing, but this small opportunity will help Bangladesh to expand its business and 
increase foreign exchange earning which has huge socio-economic impact in the 
country. 

Bangladesh receives about US$151 million foreign aid from USA in 2008 whereas 
we pay duty more than US$573 million in the same period. As a LDC with a 76% 
dependence on a single sector, Bangladesh believes these types of discrimination 
should be recovered or relaxed in order to expedite the development of export sec- 
tors of Bangladesh. 

Status of LDCs in the U.S. Market and the Position of Bangladesh? 

26 LDCs from Africa are getting preferential access to U.S. market under the Af- 
rican Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA). Besides, 14 more countries are also get- 
ting the preferential access under AGOA but they are not LDC, they are"*^: Ghana, 
Kenya, Nigeria, Botswana, Cameroon, (Republic of) Congo, (Republic of) Cape 
Verde, Gabonese, Mauritius, Namibia, Seychelles, South Africa, and Swaziland, 
(United Republic of) Tanzania. 

Again under the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) 23 countries are getting pref- 
erential access to U.S. market, they are: Aruba, Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, British 
Virgin Islands, Costa Rica, Dominica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Grenada, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Montserrat, Netherlands Antilles, 
Nicaragua, Panama, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, 
and Trinidad and Tobago. Among these countries only Haiti is a LDC, 3 are High- 
income-economies and 17 are Middle-income-economies.® 

Whereas Bangladesh is not getting such benefit despite being a LDC with per cap- 
ita income of US$599 only.® This picture should be changed and the country shall 
have 100% duty and quota free entry in the U.S. market for a better and equitable 
play ground with respect to other beneficiary countries. 

What Will Be the Effect on U.S. Local Industry? 

Bangladesh basically produces low value items where low cost labor is required 
and the process is in general not high tech or automated. These items are not fea- 
sible to manufacture in the U.S. where the labor cost is much higher compared to 
that of Bangladesh, so there is no question of disruption of local market. Moreover, 
the top 20 HS 8 digit level items have more than a 90% share of the total apparel 
export value of Bangladesh. It is an indication of how concentrated and how limited 
our export basket is. In such a position, it is not possible for Bangladesh to domi- 
nate U.S. apparel production houses. 

Rather there is a high potential of growth in export of U.S. cotton, yarn, and fab- 
ric to Bangladesh as the country still has to import a large amount of raw materials 
for its RMG industry. It is worthy to mention here that the U.S. already is a major 
supplier of cotton (HS52) to Bangladesh and ranked 6th in 2004, with US$75.54 


^Compiled from USITC Data. Calculated on the basis of Customs Value and Total Calculated 
Duties. 

Ghana, Kenya and Nigeria are classified as Low-income economies by the World Bank (July 
2006); in the same classification Cameroon, Congo, Namibia, and Swaziland are classified as 
Lower-middle-income economies and the rest are classified as Upper-middle-income economies. 
All these countries are from Sub-Saharan Africa. 

® Aruba, Bahamas, and Netherlands Antilles are High-income-economies. Barbados, Belize, 
Costa Rica, Dominica, Grenada, Panama, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, and Trinidad and Tobago are classified as Upper-middle-income economies and Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Jamaica, and Nicaragua are 
classified as Lower-middle-income economies. Except Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Panama all are Small Island Developing States. 
®http://www.highbeam.comydoc/lP2-16742985.html, downloaded on December 1, 2009. 
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million, ranked 5th in 2005 with US$42.73 million and 6th in 2007 with US$64.05 
million.^ 

Social Effect in the U.S.: 

Most of the Bangladeshi products’ price are by far lower than that of the major 
competitors, so the U.S. lower end consumers will be able to buy quality products 
at a cheaper price if Bangladesh is allowed DFQF in the U.S. market; as is men- 
tioned earlier apparel products from Bangladesh will be at least 16% cheaper than 
that of competitors because of the zero duty effect. At the same time, these products 
cannot be manufactured in the U.S. locally because of the much higher wage in the 
labor market. So, there is clear benefit for the U.S. lower end consumers who want 
to buy quality apparel products at a cheaper price. For them Bangladesh offers the 
solution. That is the social effect on lower end eonsumers is positive. 

We also do not see any disruption in the employment level. Available data from 
the Bureau of Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor shows that the unemployment 
level in all industry in the U.S. has fallen significantly after MFA phase out and 
before recession. The quota removal from the WTO member countries cannot have 
a dint in the employment condition, then allowing DFQF to Bangladesh should not 
have a negative impact on the U.S. employment condition. 

Social Effect in Bangladesh: 

The RMG sector employs more than 2.8 million workforces out of which roughly 
70% are women.® Such a huge magnitude of women labor force has been able to 
engage in a formal sector through the RMG. In fact, RMG is the 3rd main sources 
of employment for women in the country after agriculture and domestic services. 
70% of the total female employed in the country’s manufacturing sector engaged in 
RMG.® Before the emergence of RMG in Bangladesh women generally worked in 
non-formal sectors. The majority of the female RMG workers come from households 
of lower socio-economic status and has fewer attractive economic opportunities. 

The sector contributed a lot in the human development particularly for women in 
the following areas: Women empowerment. Gender equality. Improved health & 
nutrition. Reduced child marriage. Reduced infant mortality, etc., all of which have 
profound socio-economic effect in the context of Bangladesh. 

The more market access for the sector means a lot more improvement of the 
women of Bangladesh. U.S. must not deny these unprivileged women from having 
a better way of life. Besides, the development in the sector also contributed a lot 
in the growth and development of the backward linkage industry of the country that 
also created a lot of jobs in the country. 

Spirit of Hong Kong Ministerial: 

The basic spirit of Hong Kong Ministerial on 97% duty free entry was to facilitate 
LDCs export to the developed nations. But in the U.S. market, most of our textile 
and apparel products are out of the 97% list of the USA and falls under 3% criteria. 
That’s why, it is important for us to have the DFQF market access in all products 
including textile and clothing. 

DFQF Market Access will Reduce Aid Dependence: 

By this facility, Bangladesh will be able to increase trade in the USA which ulti- 
mately will help us to reduce foreign aid dependence and increase financing for de- 
velopment from our internal source. 

Concluding Remarks: 

The potential effect of providing DFQF market access to the local U.S. industry 
is positive, U.S. low end consumers will be benefited, and there is no negative im- 
pact foreseen on the U.S. employment level as well. The potential revenue loss to 
the USA will be minimum, direct revenue loss from loss of Duty can be offset by 
increase in cotton export from the USA. 

On the other hand the DFQF opportunity will give Bangladesh to increase its ex- 
port that has profound socio-economic impact on the country. It also will help us 
to recover from the current crisis in export due to recession. The facility will help 


Based on data downloaded from Trade Map on December 1, 2009. 

®For 90% of these women this is the first wage job (International Trade and Gender Equal- 
ity — Has trade benefited female workers in developing countries?, Gurushri Swamy.) 

® The case of Readymade Garment Industry in Bangladesh, Gurushri Swamy, June 2006. 
ihid. 

Women who joined RMG after marriage (at age 16) given birth to 1st child at 17; on the 
other hand, who joined unmarried, generally marry at 20 and have their 1st children at 21. This 
development must he seen as positive and supportive to women’s health. Women have also 
gained respect in their families, (ibid). 
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Bangladesh to integrate more in world trade. Therefore, BKMEA, on hehalf of the 
garments manufacturers and millions of workers working here, urges the USA to 
provide the Duty Free-Quota-Free access to Bangladesh and help to grow and eradi- 
cate poverty. 


Submission by the Centre for Policy Dialogue 

Need for Inclusion of Apparels in the Revised US-GSP Scheme 

Over the past several decades the U.S. Generalized System of Preferences scheme 
(US-GSP scheme) has served an important role in advancing the interests of trade 
and development of low income and developing countries. Preferential treatment ac- 
corded to these countries allow their exports to enter U.S. market at less than most 
favoured nation (MFN) tariffs which provide exports of those countries substantial 
competitive edge. This has helped the recipient countries hy way of enhanced export 
earnings, more employment, higher investment and greater socio-economic well 
being. 

Regrettably, the US-GSP scheme, as it stands today, does not include most of the 
apparels items, which are major exports for many least developed countries (LDCs) 
of Asia and Africa. Whilst the concerns of African LDCs have been addressed 
through African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) and of the Caribbean coun- 
tries through Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI), since 2002, whereby the apparels ex- 
ports of these countries receive duty-free, quota-free (DF-QF) treatment, the 15 Asia 
Pacific LDCs are yet to receive similar treatment for export of apparels. A revised 
US-GSP scheme that provides DF-QF treatment to all apparels items originating 
from all LDCs will provide parity treatment to AP-LDCs (after seven years). It may 
be noted that a comprehensive US-GSP scheme will also benefit African/Caribbean 
LDCs which will have preferential market access under a more secured and predict- 
able arrangement compared to initiatives such as the AGOA or CBI which have an 
element of uncertainty inherent in such bilateral initiatives. Providing DF-QF 
treatment to AP-LDCs will also benefit U.S. retailers and consumers who will have 
access to apparels at relatively lower prices. 

Arguments Favouring Inclusion of Apparels Exports from AP-LDCs 

It is often said that AP-LDCs such as Bangladesh and Cambodia are performing 
well in the U.S. market even without DF-QF treatment under US-GSP scheme and 
hence there is no need to bring apparels items within the ambit of US-GSP scheme. 

To this our response is thus: 

An LDC is an LDC according to certain criteria of low per capita income, 
overall underdevelopment of manufacturing sector, and susceptibility to various 
vulnerabilities including environmental. An LDC can not be similar to devel- 
oped/developing countries in one particular sector, and LDC in all other respect! 
LDCs such as Bangladesh have had to put in a lot of effort to help graduate 
their export-oriented apparels sector to where it is today, and have io continue 
to support this sector even at present, through various fiscal, financial, institu- 
tional and policy support! Bangladesh had to have allocate her scarce resources 
to this sector, through zero/lower taxes, reduced interest rate, infrastructural 
support, compliance assurance, support for workers so that wages could remain 
low and various other allocations. Often this has meant depriving other sectors 
from financial and other resources which could have contributed to the develop- 
ment of those sectors. A low income country such as Bangladesh is doing every- 
thing to ensure that this one sector, apparels, that contributes about 80.0 per 
cent of her total global export, and about 90.0 per cent of her export to U.S., 
continues to perform well. If this support was not given this sector would not 
have been competitive — many people would not get jobs, many would fall below 
the poverty line and Bangladesh will be more entrenched in the poverty trap. 
Supporting competitiveness of this sector of Bangladesh through DF-QF treat- 
ment will allow Bangladesh to remain competitive and allocate some of her re- 
sources to other sectors which it can not do today. Thus, Bangladesh should not 
be penalised for her (limited) success in apparels. A revised GSP scheme that 
includes apparels will help Bangladesh in her efforts to improve her economic 
situation and help her graduate from the ranks of LDC, which is one of the 
major objectives of U.S. preferential scheme under the GSP. 

It is pertinent to recall here that in 2008 average tariffs on Bangladesh’s apparels 
in USA ranged from 12.0 per cent to 32.0 per cent (average 16.7 per cent), whilst 
the African/Caribbean LDCs have been entering the U.S. market at zero-tariff since 
2002. In 2008 import duties imposed on Bangladesh’s apparels at U.S. customs 
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points was $558.0 million ($405.80 million for Cambodia). Preferential access will 
provide AP-LDCs competitive edge which will help them to compete primarily with 
China and Vietnam which enjoy larger market share in U.S. Indeed, Bangladesh 
and Cambodia do compete with certain items of apparels exported by % African 
LDCs. However, what is being suggested is only similar treatment (after seven 
years). Besides, apart from providing DF-QF treatment under AGOA/CBI, USA also 
has a host of other support mechanisms in place to help African LDCs, which are 
also receiving substantial financial assistance from other sources. African LDCs can 
be supported through other additional measures as well. 

Financial Crisis and Its Impact on Apparels Exports of Bangladesh 

As is known, the other routes through which AP-LDCs could potentially receive 
more preferential treatment than now, for apparels, don’t look promising at present. 
Progress in the Doha Round negotiations have been rather slow, and the possibility 
of receiving preferential treatment for apparels under the multilateral trading sys- 
tem is bleak. Bangladesh’s good performance in terms of apparels export during the 
global economic crisis (in 2008) came at a high cost and was not easy. Bangladesh 
government had to allocate substantial amount of resources from its stimulus pack- 
age to support her export-oriented apparels sector, taking resources away from other 
possible candidates and going for higher deficit finance this year, with possible econ- 
omy-wide adverse consequences. Whilst apparels export growth has been sustaining, 
thus far, for Bangladesh, the lagged response of the ongoing financial crisis is be- 
coming increasingly visible. Growth of export of apparels from Bangladesh in the 
first quarter of Fiscal Year 2009-10 (July-September) was ( - ) 9.68 per cent com- 
pared to matching period of FY2008-09 with apparels export for September, 2009 
being particularly bad (posting a negative growth of (-) 26.74 per cent). 

Bangladesh should not be punished because of her hard-earned, limited suc- 
cess in apparels 

In view of the above, we strongly feel that the U.S. GSP scheme which has served 
the objective of assisting low income and developing economies, needs to be further 
revised to allow countries such as Bangladesh to enable them to make better use 
of the scheme towards their socio-economic development. It is to be noted that in 
2008 only about less than 1.0 per cent of export value of Bangladesh to U.S. market 
was able to enjoy GSP treatment. It will be pertinent to remember that when the 
Doha Round negotiations are complete and implemented, tariff peaks (on apparels) 
will come down substantially (16 per cent tariffs will come down to about 5.5 per 
cent), and the value of preferential margin will come down significantly. It is thus 
important that apparels be included in US-GSP scheme now since the window of 
opportunity to benefit from US-GSP scheme will be fast shrinking in view of the 
expected fall in tariff rates. 

It is also relevant to recall here that Bangladesh has been identified as one of 
the most vulnerable countries in terms of climate change adding to the complexity 
of the challenges she is facing and the need to allocate resources for attendant tasks 
of mitigation and adaptation. 

In view of the above, we strongly urge the Ways and Means Subcommittee on 
Trade to kindly consider including apparels items in the revised US-GSP scheme, 
and thereby assist LDCs such as Bangladesh to address the challenges of developing 
their economies in an increasingly competitive global market. 


Statement of International Sugar Trade Coalition 

Granting DFQF Status to Sugar From LDCs Would Do More Harm Than 
Good to Developing Countries 

The International Sugar Trade Coalition (ISTC) respectfully submits these com- 
ments for the record of the November 17, 2009 hearing by the House Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee on U.S. trade preference programs. ISTC urges that 
sugar be excluded from any reform of U.S. trade preference programs. 

ISTC is a non-profit association representing sugar industries in developing coun- 
tries from Africa, the Caribbean, Central and South America, Asia and the Pacific 
that are traditional suppliers of sugar to the U.S. market under the raw sugar tariff 
rate quota (TRQ), including: Barbados, Belize, the Dominican Republic, Fiji, Guy- 
ana, Jamaica, Malawi, Mauritius, Panama, the Philippines, St. Kitts and Nevis, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Zimbabwe. ITC’s members represent approximately one- 
half of the raw sugar TRQ allocations. 
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U.S. industrial users of sugar (such as chocolate and candy manufacturers) and 
certain free-trade think tanks and NGOs have suggested that least developed coun- 
tries (LDCs), especially those in Africa, would benefit by extending duty-free, quota- 
free treatment (DFQF) to sugar imports to the United States from LDCs. Experi- 
ence with the reform of the EU sugar regime has proven, however, that including 
sugar in DFQF initiatives actually does more harm than good to developing coun- 
tries. For that reason, in its testimony presented at the November 17, 2009 hearing, 
the Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA) recommended that 
sugar should be excluded from DFQF initiatives. ISTC agrees. 

1. Access to the U.S. Sugar Market Is Valuable Because of the U.S. Sugar 
Program. 

In considering whether sugar should be included in DFQF for LDCs, one has to 
start with the question why LDCs want to export sugar to the United States in the 
first place. According to the International Sugar Organization (ISO) the vast major- 
ity — roughly 80% — of the sugar produced in the world is consumed within the coun- 
try of origin. Most sugar-producing countries, including some LDCs, maintain the 
viability of their sugar industries through measures (including TRQs, subsidies, etc.) 
to ensure that the price of sugar in their internal markets is above their local cost 
of production. 

There are only two major import markets where, over the past half century, sugar 
prices have been consistently above the world average cost of production: the EU 
and the United States. The EU price was traditionally significantly higher than the 
U.S. price, which made access to the EU market the most sought-after by sugar- 
exporting countries. But as a result of a WTO challenge brought by Brazil, Australia 
and Thailand, coupled with the impact of the EU’s Everything But Arms (EBA) ini- 
tiative, which extended DFQF to LDC sugar, the EU reduced its sugar reference 
price by 36%. Today, the U.S. and EU market prices are the closest they have been 
in decades. Depending on currency exchange and freight rates, the U.S. price may 
actually provide greater returns for some exporters from time to time. As a result, 
access to the U.S. market today is relatively even more attractive than ever before. 

In addition to the premium-priced EU and U.S. markets, sugar is also traded on 
the so-called “world market,” where prices are typically well below the world aver- 
age cost of production.* Only the lowest cost sugar producers, Brazil, Australia and 
Thailand, intentionally target the world market. Other countries may occasionally 
dispose of surplus production on the world market, which only further depresses the 
world market price. No LDCs and no African countries (with the possible exception 
of South Africa) produce sugar with the intention of exporting to the world market 
precisely because the price is usually below their cost of production. 

The U.S. sugar program ensures that the market price is above the cost of produc- 
tion through a combination of (1) TRQs on imports from traditional suppliers; (2) 
domestic marketing allotments to control the amount of domestic sugar in the mar- 
ket; and (3) “nonrecourse” loans to domestic sugar producers. Through these meas- 
ures, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) balances the interests of domestic 
sugar producers, U.S. consumers, and traditional foreign suppliers, with the goal of 
maintaining a stable market. The resulting U.S. market price is in the mid-range 
of internal market prices around the world. 

A total of 39 countries, all but two of which are developing countries, hold alloca- 
tions under the U.S. raw sugar TRQ. (Australia and Taiwan are the developed quota 
holders.) The developing-country quota holders include four LDCs: Haiti, Mada- 
gascar, Malawi and Mozambique. Consistent with GATT Article XIII, quota shares 
under the TRQ are assigned on the basis of actual exports to the United States dur- 
ing a representative base period. Countries not assigned quota shares are not tradi- 
tional suppliers to the U.S. market. 

Sugar exports are the life’s blood of many of these developing-country quota hold- 
ers. Sugar exports represent as much as 24% of total GDP ie.g., Swaziland) and up 
to 93% of agricultural revenues (e.g., Fiji) for many these developing-country quota 
holders. Literally millions of farmers and workers earn their livings in the sugar 
industries of these developing-country quota holders. The non-LDC developing-coun- 
try quota holders are significantly more dependant upon sugar exports than are the 


* Drought-induced damage to the cane crop in India caused world-market prices in 2009 to 
double and rise above the world average cost of production for the first time in more than 30 
years. Raw cane sugar, which accounts for the great bulk of world sugar trade, is currently 
priced around $500 per metric on world markets and around $600 on the U.S. market. Sugar 
is traded on New York and London exchanges and is historically more volatile in price than 
crude oil. 
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LDCs (i.e., sugar exports are a larger percentage of total exports for the non-LDC 
developing countries). 

The U.S. sugar program is heneficial to developing-country quota holders because 
it provides them with access to a market where the price is consistently remunera- 
tive, i.e., above their cost of production. Uncontrolled increases in the flow of sugar 
into the U.S. market risk undermining the U.S. price, reducing the revenues upon 
which developing-country quota holders rely. Developing-country sugar exporters 
need a balance between the volume of access and the value of that access, because 
increased access at a price that is below the cost of production is worthless. 

2. Granting DFQF to LDC Sugar Risks Destroying the U.S. Sugar Program, 
Which Is Already Vulnerable Because of NAFTA. 

The U.S. sugar program has remained in effect since 1982 with only relatively 
minor changes precisely because it has been effective in balancing the interests of 
domestic producers, U.S. consumers and traditional foreign suppliers — all at no 
budgetary cost to the U.S. taxpayer. This balance of interests has been seriously dis- 
rupted by the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which gave Mexico 
DFQF access to the U.S. market. U.S. sugar imports from Mexico have sky-rocketed 
from 7,258 metric tons (MT) before NAFTA to 1.3 million MT during the just-ended 
2008-09 quota year. In the meantime, U.S. sugar imports from the 39 traditional 
suppliers have fallen to the minimum level bound in the Uruguay Round (approxi- 
mately 1.1 million MT), and the U.S. market price has become more volatile, jeop- 
ardizing sugar export revenues for the developing-country quota holders that depend 
on access to the U.S. sugar market. 

The U.S. Administration learned its lesson from NAFTA. No subsequent FTA ne- 
gotiated with a sugar-producing country has included DFQF treatment for sugar. 
Rather, all U.S. FTAs since NAFTA have strictly limited the volume of sugar to be 
imported duty-free under the FTA. The reason is simple: DFQF treatment for sugar 
is incompatible with maintaining a premium price. 

Adding another major source of DFQF sugar to the U.S. market would seriously 
depress the U.S. market price, thereby further reducing sugar export revenues by 
all developing-country quota holders. Even worse, extending DFQF treatment to 
sugar from LDCs could collapse the sugar program completely, which would benefit 
neither current developing-country quota holders nor LDCs. Rather, the only bene- 
ficiaries of such an outcome would be (1) the U.S. industrial sugar users, who would 
then be able to source sugar at the lowest possible price; and (2) the lowest cost 
exporters of sugar, none of which are LDCs, primarily Brazil, Australia and Thai- 
land. 

Twenty-four LDCs are significant sugar producers. Of these, five are currently 
major exporters: Malawi, Mozambique, Myanmar, Sudan and Zambia. These five 
LDCs export an average of 1.1 million MT of sugar annually. 

[The information was not received at time of printing.] 

Total annual U.S. sugar consumption is about 9.5 million metric tons. Domestic 
producers by law are guaranteed the opportunity to supply 85 percent of that total. 
Traditional suppliers are guaranteed the opportunity to supply 1.1 million metric 
tons, about 11 percent, under WTO agreements. Mexico faces no limits and supplied 
about 1.3 million MT, over 12 percent of the market, in the 2008-09 marketing 
year. Massive oversupply and a price collapse is a serious risk. It has been reported 
that Malawi, Mozambique and Sudan are already expanding their sugar production 
dramatically (doubling it according to some sources) to take advantage of their new 
DFQF access to the EU under EBA. With the recent reduction in EU sugar prices, 
a result of EU sugar market reforms, some or even all of these increased LDC ex- 
ports — as much as another 1.4 million MT, almost 15 percent of U.S. consumption — 
might be diverted to the U.S. market under DFQF. Supplies could equal over 120 
percent of consumption, making it impossible to maintain the sugar price required 
by law without government purchases of sugar on an unprecedented and extremely 
costly scale. 

But even that is not the worst case scenario. A newly-introduced bill, the New 
Partnership for Trade Development Act, H.R. 4101, would extend DFQF status to 
all AGOA beneficiaries, as well as the non-African LDCs. This group of 29 countries 
exports on average 2.8 million MT of sugar annually. 
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Sugar Producing Countries Included in H.R. 4101 


DFQF Access for Sugar to U.S. Market 

(Thousand metric tons, most recent three-year average) 



Production 

Imports 

Consumption 

Exports 

Net Exports 

LDCs 

Angola 

Bangladesh 

Benin 

Burkina Faso 
Burundi 

Chad 

DR Congo 
Ethiopia 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

Niger 

Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Zambia 

LDC Subtotal 

30 

125 

11 

32 

20 

34 

75 

307 

28 

1 

25 

297 

37 

297 

150 

15 

62 

22 

278 

5 

285 

320 

2,456 

270 

1,067 

43 

36 

18 

73 

127 

75 

185 

150 

1 

40 

169 

17 

50 

15 

70 

185 

40 

15 

1 

2,648 

305 

1,219 

39 

66 

20 

50 

137 

443 

95 

185 

172 

180 

75 

175 

150 

65 

34 

93 

457 

45 

250 

157 

4,413 

9 

10 

17 

20 

137 

296 

10 

41 

17 

15 

155 

727 

136 

127 

26 

154 

443 

Non-LDCs 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

58 

15 

34 

41 

26 

Kenya 

529 

234 

724 

45 


Mauritius 

482 

41 

42 

477 

437 

Nigeria 

53 

1,295 

1,150 

150 


Senegal 

100 

75 

170 

7 


South Africa 

2,363 

180 

1,638 

1,018 

838 

Swaziland 

657 


306 

350 

350 

Non-LDC Subtotal 

4,243 

1,840 

4,064 

2,088 

1,651 

Grand Total 

6,698 

4,488 

8,477 

2,815 

2,093 


(Source: USDA, Foreign Agricultural Service, November 11, 2009.) 


There can be no serious debate over whether the U.S. sugar program could with- 
stand additional imports of that magnitude. At a minimum, the U.S. sugar price 
would fall significantly, probably below the cost of production in almost all devel- 
oping-country quota holders, thereby immediately slashing sugar export revenues by 
those developing countries that are already dependent upon exports to the United 
States. The sugar program would no longer be tenable. 

As was experienced by the African, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) countries in the 
reform of the EU regime, sugar export earnings by the developing country quota 
holders would plummet, tens of thousands of sugar workers would lose their jobs, 
and in some countries (Trinidad & Tobago and St. Kitts & Nevis in the case of the 
EU reform) the entire sugar sector would shut down, causing major economic dis- 
location and social upheaval. 

Another policy option would be to replace the current U.S. sugar program with 
a more traditional commodity program (e.g., deficiency payments). Under this 
model, U.S. sugar producers would be guaranteed a certain price, but imported 
sugar would trade at the so-called world market price, which as noted above is typi- 
cally below the cost of production of all but a handful of countries. The result would 
be the loss of sugar export revenues by both current quota holders and LDCs, as 
sugar trade would be dominated by in Brazil (the world’s largest and lowest-cost 
producer), and to a lesser extent Australia and Thailand. The only winners would 
be the large corporate sugar users, commodity speculators, and the handful of non- 
LDC lowest-cost sugar exporters. 

The outcome would be a classic case of “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” as existing 
trade by the developing countries that are already dependent on their sugar exports 
to the United States would be destroyed to make room for new imports from LDCs. 
The United States sugar program, which sustains a premium price for sugar by lim- 
iting supply, would likely be overwhelmed. Increasing poverty in one group of poor 
countries in the hopes of reducing poverty in another group of poor countries is not 
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a worthy policy goal. Indeed, there is a serious risk that even the LDCs would lose 
out, being replaced hy the small group of super-competitive non-LDC sugar pro- 
ducers. The result would he increased sugar exports by Brazil, and increased pov- 
erty in almost all other sugar exporters, including the LDCs the DFQF initiative 
is intended to help. 

For all these reasons, ISTC respectfully requests that sugar should be excluded 
from DFQF treatment in any preference reform legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harry Kopp 
Vice President 

November 30, 2009 


Statement of the Bangladesh Secretariat 

1. Bangladesh is one of the LDCs, making serious efforts for graduating from its 
present economic status within shortest possible time. Its efforts need to be supple- 
mented by development partners so that the process can be expedited. Trade is used 
by Bangladesh as one of the tools for reducing poverty and ensuring economic 
growth. 

2. Our development efforts however, have been facing enormous challenges due 
to global financial meltdown. It is apprehended that the current financial crisis 
would adversely affect the livelihoods of our poor people. The crisis has been affect- 
ing various sectors of our economy including exports, imports, remittences, portfolio 
flows, FDI and foreign aid. But, the severity of the effect seems to be more dev- 
astating for the relatively poor people who have less resources to face the crisis. 

3. In this context, it is to be noted that a number of developed and developing 
countries have already come up with huge stimulus packages to overcome the 
present crisis. Since the poor countries do not have enough resources, they cannot 
support their enterprises to survive in the present crisis, even though this crisis was 
not generated by them. The stimulus packages in the developed countries have been 
reducing the competitiveness of the small exporters of the poor countries in the glob- 
al market and posing further challenges for us. The present crisis along with the 
high import prices of food, fuel and fertilizer persisting since 2006 pose enormous 
challenge to our economy. 

4. Bangladesh has already been experiencing about 12% down trend in its export 
growth compared to the last three months of the previous financial year. Even more 
worrying is the fact that the export of textile and apparels which account for 80% 
of our exports, has declined by 27% in the month of September for which we have 
the latest data, compared to September, 2008. The cumulative effect of all these 
issues have been pushing a huge number of people to severe poverty, and threat- 
ening the achievement of MDGs which the global community had committed on the 
eve of this millennium. In this context, an improved market access is extremely im- 
portant to face the current crisis and continue the on-going development efforts. 

5. The export basket of Bangladesh is extremely narrow and has only a few items 
in it. The duty-free and quota-free market access in the U.S. market, particularly 
for textile and apparels, is extremely important for Bangladesh. During 2008-09, ex- 
port from Bangladesh was US$15,565.19 million of which RMG export accounted for 
US$12,737.6 million. The export of textile and apparels constitute about 81% of our 
exports. 

6. The United States of America (USA) is one of the major trading partners of 
Bangladesh. About 26% of our export is destined to USA. During 2008-09, Ban- 
gladesh exported US$4052 million worth of products to USA, and RMG export con- 
stitute about 90% of the total export to USA. The major export item, textile and 
apparels, accounts for more than 90% of our export to the U.S. market. However, 
all these items fall in the tariff peaks, and Bangladesh pays around 16% duty in 
U.S. market, which is much higher than many OECD countries. 

7. The tariff on apparels (as on other industrial goods) is expected to gradually 
come down under the Non-Agricultural Market Access (NAMA) negotiations in the 
WTO. This would mean that the gains from the duty-free market access for Ban- 
gladesh’s apparels would erode over time. If USA doesn’t provide zero tariff market 
access now, then such preferential market access would become less significant in 
the near future due to global reduction of tariffs. So, it is important that this facility 
is accorded as soon as possible so that countries like Bangladesh can be benefited 
from such scheme. 
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8. A further analysis of our export to USA shows that Bangladeshi apparel items 
compete mainly in low cost production for the lower end of the U.S. market. 
Bangladeshi exporters do not appear to compete with U.S. producers. Expansion of 
our export of RMG is directly linked with poverty reduction and women empower- 
ment. A total of 2.8 million workers are directly employed in the RMG sector, of 
which more than 80% are female workers. A better market access for RMG products 
in U.S. market will undoubtedly help reduction in poverty and further empower- 
ment of women as envisaged in Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). 

9. The United States offers special treatment to most of the LDCs, but the pref- 
erences extended to Asia-Pacific LDCs including Bangladesh are not as generous as 
those granted to other regions. About 93% of all U.S. imports from Bangladesh are 
dutiable, and the average duty on all imports in 2008 was about 16%. 

10. It is worth mentioning that Bangladesh paid $525 million duty on its export 
to the United States in 2008. That is equivalent of imposing $3.5 in taxes on every 
person in Bangladesh. When one considers that 29% of the Bangladeshi population 
subsists on less than $1 per day, such tax appears to be especially inappropriate. 

11. By granting Duty Free Quota Free (DFQF) treatment to Bangladesh for its 
major exportable items, the United States would not only support Bangladesh, it 
will also benefit U.S. consumers, especially those low-income persons for whom 
clothing is a major item in the family budget. Moreover, trade with Bangladesh also 
benefits U.S. exporters. It may be mentioned here that during 2003-2007, the ap- 
parel industry of Bangladesh imported US$297.28 million worth of cotton from the 
United States. Bangladesh also imported fabric, textile machinery, buttons and 
other inputs. The beneficiaries include not only those producers who contribute to 
the Bangladeshi garment industry, i.e., cotton growers and manufacturers of textile 
machinery, but also farmers and other producers whose sales can rise in tandem 
with the rise of Bangladeshi people’s purchasing power. Given the size of Ban- 
gladesh’s industry, further opening of the U.S. market will have little impact on the 
U.S. apparel industry. American producers abandoned the low-end of the commodity 
clothing market years ago. 

12. It is apprehended by some quarters that the developing countries and LDCs 
who are covered by the African Growth and Opportunity ACT (AGOA) and Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative (CBI) would be harmed once Asia-Pacific LDCs are granted 
DFQF treatment. In reality, African and Caribbean countries would face fierce com- 
petition from India, China and Vietnam as they have strong backward linkages and 
export in bulk quantities. Moreover, not all AGOA and Caribbean countries are in- 
volved in textile and apparels sector. A closer scrutiny is thus required instead of 
considering all the AGOA and CBI beneficiaries in the same way thereby depriving 
the Asia-Pacific LDCs from their due. 

13. Bangladesh has been putting enormous efforts to integrate itself to the global 
economy and has taken several important steps towards a more market-oriented 
economy. It still needs some flexibility and supports to overcome its supply-side bot- 
tlenecks and turn its comparative advantage into competitive advantage. A small 
gesture from U.S. by providing DFQF market access will not only enhance our ex- 
port, it will ultimately help the millions of our poor workers and their families to 
earn a livelihood and come out of the vicious circle of extreme poverty. 

14. Another issue, which is extremely unfair to Bangladesh, is the Annex 4 of the 
NAMA modalities of the WTO. As it stands now, in the context of Annex-4, Ban- 
gladesh, Cambodia and Nepal, would receive less favorable treatment than two de- 
veloping DACs in terms of access for apparels in the U.S. market. As a result, Ban- 
gladesh, Cambodia and Nepal will need to pay about 6-8 percentage higher duties 
for the seven items included in the Annex-4 compared to the two developing DACs. 
These items cover more than 60% of export of Bangladesh to the U.S. market; ex- 
port competitiveness of these items will be seriously undermined as a result of such 
treatment. 

15. Bangladesh likes to reiterate once again that it should not be punished for 
its hard-earned and limited success in the export of apparels. In this time of crisis 
and hardship, the country has allocated precious resources to maintain the market 
share in the only sector where it has achieved some comparative advantage through 
painful efforts. While giving assistance to this sector, the country has to deprive a 
bost of other sectors. It is fair that we would not be treated as a developed country 
for our success in a particular sector. We should be considered as an LDC because 
all our economic and social indicators clearly identify us as such. 

Permanent Secretary 
Ministry of Commerce 
Bangladesh Secretariat 
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Statement of the Chevron Corporation 

Pursuant to the notice on November 17, 2009, announcing the Subcommittee on 
Trade Hearing on the Operation, Impact, and Future of the U.S. Preference Pro- 
grams, Chevron is pleased to submit comments for the record. Chevron commends 
the Subcommittee for its timely hearing. The United States has never before en- 
gaged in an in-depth review of its trade preference regime and this is an important 
initiative. The Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) was first enacted in 1974, 
and over the past 35 years four programs have been added: the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative (CBI — 1983), the Andean Trade Preference Act (ATPA — 1991), the African 
Growth and Partnership Act (AGOA — 2000), and the Haitian Hemispheric Oppor- 
tunity through Partnership Encouragement Act (HOPE — 2006). 

Chevron strongly supports the preference programs, which promote trade with de- 
veloping countries, help diversify their economies, and create a foundation for sus- 
tainable growth lifting millions out of poverty. Chevron is one of the largest inves- 
tors in sub-Saharan Africa and has partnered with nations there for 70 years now. 
It has been a particularly strong advocate for AGOA, where it was one of the found- 
ers of the business coalition that pushed for the original passage of the program. 
The company has seen the real difference trade-enhancing programs can make in 
the region, particularly those like AGOA that are targeted toward small and me- 
dium-sized enterprises. 

AGOA, ATPA, CBI, GSP and HOPE together represent a successful effort by the 
United States to open its market to over 130 countries around the world in the be- 
lief that trade expansion is a stairway to development. The programs have resulted 
in trade growing faster with countries that participate in the programs as compared 
with those that do not.^ And, through various eligibility criteria, they have in turn 
helped to further U.S. policy goals such as improving protection of labor, human and 
intellectual property rights, combating illegal narcotics, and strengthening the rule 
of law and good governance. 

Two of the programs — ATPA and GSP — expire at the end of 2009. Chevron be- 
lieves they should be extended to ensure that those whose livelihoods depend on 
them continue to enjoy their benefits while Congress and the Administration under- 
take a review of these programs. As Congress examines reforms. Chevron urges it 
to consider changes that would strengthen the programs, ensure that that they sup- 
port longstanding U.S. efforts to promote the rule of law and good governance, and 
limit the ability of governments with sustained records of behavior inconsistent with 
standard international norms to reap trade preference benefits. Chevron also be- 
lieves it is critical that there be differentiated treatment for countries such as Ecua- 
dor that have flouted international standards on rule of law, investment disciplines, 
and investor protections. This differentiated treatment should involve, among other 
things, shorter extension periods and consideration of limited product coverage. 

Chevron’s experience in Ecuador is one example of why an increased emphasis on 
rule of law is appropriate, particularly with respect to ATPA. Chevron is involved 
in a long-standing dispute with the Government of Ecuador over responsibility for 
environmental impact in Ecuador’s Amazon region. In Chevron’s view, entities 
owned or controlled by the Government of Ecuador inappropriately continue to enjoy 
ATPA trade preferences despite that government’s behavior in this case and its 
broader efforts to undermine the rule of law and investment protections for U.S. 
companies. 

As brief background, in the nineteen seventies, eighties and early nineties a Chev- 
ron subsidiary was a minority partner in a consortium with Ecuador’s state-owned 
oil firm Petroecuador to develop energy resources in Ecuador. When the consortium 
ended in the early nineties. Chevron’s subsidiary remediated oil sites proportional 
to its share in the consortium, as agreed with the Government of Ecuador. The Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador and Petroecuador thereafter signed agreements acknowledging 
that the subsidiary had successfully completed the remediation and fully released 
it from any further environmental liability related to the consortium. 

After the partnership ended, Petroecuador continued to operate the project by 
itself for years with a well-documented record of oil spills and other serious environ- 
mental mismanagement, both in the sites that the Chevron subsidiary had remedi- 
ated and in others where Petroecuador had responsibility for remediation but did 
not do so. In 2003, private plaintiffs filed a lawsuit in Ecuador against Chevron 
alone — not Petroecuador — for environmental remediation of the entire former con- 
cession area, seeking retroactive application of a law enacted in 1999. Chevron ac- 


^U.S. Government Accountability Office, U.S. Trade Preference Programs Provide Important 
Benefits, but a More Integrated Approach Would Better Ensure Programs Meet Shared Goals, 
Report No. GAO— 08-443, (Washington DC: Government Accountability Office, 2008), p. 19—20. 
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knowledges that there are environmental impacts in the former concession area, hut 
it believes that the environmental condition is the direct result of Petroecuador’s 
failure to fulfill its remediation obligations and not operate in an environmentally- 
sound fashion. 

Chevron was prepared to see this dispute litigated. There have, however, been 
consistent efforts by the Government of Ecuador to interfere with the litigation and 
to direct a judgment against Chevron, including such actions as: 

• Ecuador’s President publicly committing to support the plaintiffs; 

• Representatives of the Attorney General’s office conspiring with plaintiffs’ 
lawyers to undermine the integrity of the 1995 Settlement Agreement and the 
1998 Final Release; 

• Ecuador’s Prosecutor General manufacturing illegitimate criminal indict- 
ments against Chevron counsel and others involved in the previous release 
agreements. 

Chevron believes the actions of Ecuador’s Executive and Judicial branches dis- 
regard Ecuadorian law, international obligations and norms, and Chevron’s basic 
right to a fair hearing. It is sufficiently concerned about its inability to receive due 
process that on September 23, 2009, it filed an arbitration claim under the U.S.- 
Ecuador Bilateral Investment Treaty, investment agreements and international law. 

Ecuador’s continued disregard for the rule of law and due process extends well 
beyond Chevron’s case and is recognized by many in and out of the U.S. govern- 
ment. The U.S. Department of State, the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, 
Transparency International and the World Bank all have noted that there are seri- 
ous concerns with Ecuador’s judicial system and that rule of law in Ecuador is 
weak. Most recently. President Obama’s June 30, 2009, report to Congress evalu- 
ating Ecuador’s compliance with ATPA eligibility criteria noted continued concerns 
over the investment climate in Ecuador and the politicization of legal proceedings 
there. 

Yet despite continued U.S. expressions of concern about Ecuador’s actions and in- 
tentions, the Government of Ecuador appears determined to stay on its current 
course. At the end of October, Ecuador announced its intention to withdraw from 
13 bilateral investment treaties, including the U.S. -Ecuador Bilateral Investment 
Treaty. This announcement builds on its earlier statement of intent to withdraw 
from the globally respected International Center for the Settlement of Investment 
Disputes (ICSID), where it has been a respondent in 13 cases. Ecuador is only the 
second country, out of 156 ICSID signatories, to do so; Bolivia is the other. 

ATPA Reforms to Better Promote Development and Reinforce Support for 

Rule of Law 

Despite its behavior, Ecuador continues to enjoy trade benefits under ATPA. 
Chevron supports ATPA’s goal of assisting the people of Andean countries to develop 
their own export-related industries, and Ecuadorian businesses in many product 
areas, such as cut flowers and tuna, enjoy ATPA benefits. Ironically, however, a 
principal ATPA beneficiary is the Ecuadorian government itself. In 2008, petroleum 
products accounted for more than 94 percent (by value) of Ecuador’s exports to the 
United States that were eligible for preferential treatment under ATPA. While a 
small number of private oil producers remain in Ecuador, state-owned Petroecuador 
is by far the largest producer and exporter. In 2008 alone, the Ecuadorian govern- 
ment saved an estimated $4.3 million in duties that would otherwise have been 
owed on Petroecuador’s exports. 

In the case of ATPA and Ecuador, the very government that renounces its inter- 
national legal obligations is the prime beneficiary of ATPA. Chevron believes that 
any renewal or reform of ATPA therefore should increase the emphasis on the need 
for beneficiary countries to follow the rule of law, to better target benefits to private 
enterprise in beneficiary countries, and to require periodic reviews to ensure that 
the strengthened eligibility criteria are actually being met. Chevron also believes 
that given growing challenges facing U.S. companies in Ecuador that Congress 
should recognize these problems by differentiating ATPA extension for Colombia/ 
Peru and Ecuador. 

In particular. Chevron urges that Congress consider the following: 

• Add A Criterion on “Rule of Law. ” Progress toward establishing and abid- 
ing by the rule of law, due process, and an impartial judiciary is mixed among 
the Andean countries. Adding an eligibility requirement to ATPA that bene- 
ficiary countries must adhere to international norms regarding the rule of law 
could help encourage those countries that are lagging behind to undertake 
much needed reform, and it would reinforce the interest of the administration 
and the Congress in ensuring fair and equitable treatment of U.S. firms and 
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workers around the world. The President should have the flexibility to with- 
draw or limit a country’s benefits for conduct that violates core U.S. principles 
even if not otherwise specifically covered in the legislation. Chevron rec- 
ommends the following new eligibility criterion: 

“The President shall not designate any country a beneficiary country 
under this chapter if such country fails to adhere to international norms on 
the rule of law and due process, including respect for an independent judici- 
ary, and the fair administration of justice to U.S. citizens and corporations.” 

• Give the President the Discretion to Deny Benefits that Flow Primarily 
to the State. Ninety-four percent by value of Ecuador’s ATPA-eligible exports 
to the United States are petroleum products, delivering a significant direct 
benefit to Ecuador through exports by Ecuador’s state-owned oil company. 
While the President currently has the ability to limit ATPA benefits for any 
article. Chevron believes the Congress should make explicit the President’s 
discretion to withdraw or limit benefits that flow primarily to the State, and 
that given Ecuador’s flouting of U.S. concerns with its behavior, Ecuador 
should have its benefits so limited. Chevron is unaware of any U.S. company 
producing oil in partnership with Ecuador, so this action would not impact 
any U.S. company, and it would not affect the price of Ecuador’s petroleum 
products to U.S. consumers, which is set in world markets. Chevron rec- 
ommends the following provision: 

“The President may by proclamation limit or suspend the duty-free treat- 
ment provided by this chapter with respect to any eligible article if the ma- 
jority of the total value of the article produced in the beneficiary country 
is produced by the state or a state-owned entity.” 

• Congress Should Note Ecuador’s Continuing Problematic Behavior. In 

the last year, both Congress and the administration have recognized problem- 
atic behavior on the part of Ecuador. The bill that extended the operation of 
ATPA through the end of 2009 segregated Ecuador for special scrutiny, and 
the President issued a report on ATPA in June of 2009 which noted concerns 
with Ecuador’s behavior, including its politicization of a lawsuit against Chev- 
ron, its withdrawal from the International Centre for Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, and its imposition of higher tariffs and quotas on a large 
number of imports. Ecuador continues to flout these concerns by continuing 
to politicize the lawsuit against Chevron and vowing to defy arbitration deci- 
sions in favor of foreign investors and adverse to the government, with Presi- 
dent Correa even stating that “[W]e are not going to let these multinational 
companies continue to treat us like colonies.” Any preference program reform 
or extension should acknowledge these ongoing problems to avoid the appear- 
ance of rewarding Ecuador despite its lack of progress on these areas of Con- 
gressional and Administration concern. 

• Require Comprehensive, Periodic Reporting. The Congress should require 
consistent, periodic reporting every six months on the operation of ATPA. 
Such reporting will give added importance to monitoring compliance with eli- 
gibility criteria as well as provide information on the impact on the program 
on local economies, including promotion of export diversification. 

The U.S. trade preference programs are successfully helping to lift people out of 
poverty around the world. They represent the United States extending a helping 
hand, not a hand-out, to those who want a better life, and Chevron remains com- 
mitted to supporting the programs. As the Subcommittee examines trade preference 
reform, Chevron urges it take into account how these programs may more effectively 
address the increasingly important issues of respect for rule of law and due process 
globally by beneficiary governments. Chevron appreciates this opportunity to pro- 
vide input to the Subcommittee and would welcome further dialogue. 


Statement of the African Coalition for Trade, Inc. 

Preference Reform Must Not Be Allowed To Destroy AGOA 

The African Coalition for Trade, Inc. (ACT) appreciates the opportunity to submit 
these comments for the record of the November 17, 2009 hearing on U.S. trade pref- 
erence programs held by the Trade Subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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ACT is a non-profit association of African private sector groups involved in trade 
with the United States, especially under the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
(AGOA). act’s memhers come from the private sectors in Botswana, Kenya, Leso- 
tho, Madagascar, Mauritius, Swaziland, South Africa, Tanzania, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. ACT has been a leading spokesperson for the African private sector 
throughout the development, enactment, implementation and amendment of AGOA. 

AGOA has been the United States’ most successful program for encoura^ng eco- 
nomic development and poverty reduction in Africa. Since its enactment in 2000, 
AGOA has been the cornerstone of U.S. economic policy concerning Africa. Although 
U.S.-Africa trade has grown in virtually all sectors, apparel trade has been AGOA’s 
biggest success. In response to the trade preferences created by AGOA, African ap- 
parel exports to the United States nearly tripled during AGOA’s first five years in 
effect, 2000-2004. An estimated 300,000 new jobs were created in the African textile 
and apparel sector, providing livelihoods for nearly two million people, many of 
whom were sustained by subsistence agriculture before AGOA. 

But this dramatic and widely-acclaimed success proved to be fragile. With the end 
of the Multi-Fiber Arrangement (MFA) system of quotas in 2005, the infant African 
textile and apparel industry was subjected to unprecedented competition from much 
larger and well-established apparel producers in Asia, especially China, Bangladesh, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. With the end of the MFA quotas, U.S. imports from these 
Asian apparel giants skyrocketed. On the other hand, AGOA apparel exports to the 
United States have fallen by 30% since 2005, and an estimated 100,000 AGOA-cre- 
ated jobs have been lost in Africa. 

By contrast, Asian least developed countries (LDCs) that would benefit from pref- 
erence reform proposals, especially Bangladesh and Cambodia, have fared much bet- 
ter. As illustrated by the following graph, since the end of the MFA, U.S. apparel 
imports from Bangladesh have surged by 50%, and imports from Cambodia are also 
up 40%. While apparel imports from Cambodia have declined somewhat during 
2009, Cambodia remains a significant net winner from the expiration of the MFA 
quotas. U.S. apparel imports from Cambodia for the 12 months ending September 
2009 are up 21% from 2004 levels. By contrast, Africa is one of the primary losers 
from the restructuring of global apparel trade that followed the expiration of the 
MFA. act’s members in the textile and apparel industry in Africa report that much 
of the business they have lost since 2005 has shifted to Bangladesh and to a lesser 
extent Cambodia. 
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Accordingly, it must a bedrock principle that any general action on preference re- 
form must: (1) do no further harm to AGOA; and (2) strengthen and extend AGOA 
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to make Africa more competitive. To that end, ACT respectfully recommends that 
any general preference reform legislation should: 

a. Renew AGOA on a permanent (or at least long-term) basis comparable 
to the permanent Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) program to provide great- 
er stability and predictability sought by investors and U.S. buyers. By con- 
trast, the recently introduced New Partnership for Trade Development Act 
(NPTDA), H.R. 4101, would allow AGOA to expire in 2015 (or 2019 if there 
is a successful conclusion to the Doha Round), thereby sending the exact op- 
posite message to investors and buyers and discouraging them from con- 
tinuing to do business with Africa in the interim. 

b. Renew on a permanent (or at least long-term) basis the AGOA third- 
eountry fabrie provision, which has been the key to AGOA’s success. On 
the other hand, the NPTDA would create a new rule of origin for non-AGOA 
LDCs that would allow them to use fabric from any origin, provided it is cut 
and sewn in an LDC beneficiary. This generous rule of origin is the de facto 
functional equivalent of AGOA’s third-country fabric provision. Extending it 
to already-competitive LDC apparel giants like Bangladesh and Cambodia 
will seriously undermine AGOA and further accelerate the exodus of the ap- 
parel industry from Africa to Asia. 

c. Eliminate the distinction between LDCs and non-LDCs under AGOA. 

Greater regional integration is another key to the future success of AGOA. 
Accordingly, the AGOA distinction between LDCs and non-LDCs should be 
eliminated so that all AGOA beneficiaries would have access to third-country 
fabric and the provision for non-apparel textile products. The LDC/non-LDC 
distinction under AGOA discourages regional integration and is counter- 
productive. As a corollary, any preference reform initiative should provide 
full benefits to all AGOA beneficiaries, including those that do not meet the 
UN LDC definition, such as inter alia Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
South Africa and Swaziland. Again, the NPTDA takes the opposite tack and 
would eliminate all benefits for AGOA’s non-LDCs when AGOA expires in 
2015 (or 2019). The uncertainty that would be created by the NPTDA would 
drive investors and U.S. buyers away from AGOA’s non-LDCs and would se- 
riously handicap Africa’s efforts at regional integration. 

d. Expand AGOA to encompass all currently-excluded agricultural 
products other than sugar. Sugar trade is a special case and requires spe- 
cial treatment, as was recognized by the Deputy Secretary General of the 
Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA) in his testi- 
mony at the November 17, 2009 hearing. The International Sugar Trade Co- 
alition (ISTC) has submitted a statement for the record of the Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee’s hearing that explains in detail the need for ex- 
cluding sugar from duty-free, quota-free (DFQF) treatment in any preference 
reform legislation. ACT endorses ISTC’s statement. 

e. Revise the AGOA rule of origin for canned tuna. A number of African 
countries (including Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius and Senegal) export canned 
tuna to the EU, but exports to the United States are extremely small even 
though canned tuna is already theoretically eligible for duty-free under 
AGOA. This is because the applicable rule of origin is too restrictive. Relax- 
ing the rule of origin would create a new product likely to be successful 
under AGOA. The current 35% value-added requirement could be replaced 
with a simple tariff shift requirement or reduced to 10% value added, coupled 
with a tariff shift. This change is necessary because the cutting, processing 
and canning that is done on-shore in Africa typically adds only about 10%- 
15% of the final value of the canned tuna. It is impossible to meet the cur- 
rent 35% requirement without a substantial local-flag fishing fleet, which no 
country in Africa has. (Africa meets the 35% requirement for exports to the 
EU by cumulation with the value created by catching the fish on EU-flag 
ships. This works for exports to the EU because there is a large EU-flag fish- 
ing fleet that serves Africa, but there is no comparable U.S. -flag fleet.) 

f. Any preference reform initiative should also include significant support for 
trade-related infrastructure development and trade capacity build- 
ing in Africa. 

But even these AGOA enhancements will not be sufficient to save the African tex- 
tile and apparel sector if already-competitive Asian LDCs like Bangladesh and Cam- 
bodia are given DFQF access to the U.S. apparel market. Indeed, consideration of 
providing DFQF benefits to LDCs must start with the premise that trade pref- 
erences are intended to help uncompetitive countries become more competitive. But 
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extending duty preferences to already-competitive industries is contrary to the pol- 
icy justification for trade preferences. 

The NPTDA recognizes the serious threat that extending DFQF to apparel from 
Bangladesh and Cambodia would pose to AGOA. To try to minimize that threat, the 
NPTDA would impose a tariff rate quota (TRQ) on imports from Bangladesh and 
Cambodia of key apparel product categories that are of critical importance to the 
survival of the AGOA: cotton or manmade fiber (MMF) trousers and slacks (Cat- 
egories 347, 348, 647, 648); cotton or MMF knit shirts and blouses (Categories 338, 
339, 648, 649); cotton and MMF non-knit shirts and blouses (Categories 340, 341, 
640, 641); and cotton and MMF coats (Categories 333, 334, 335, 633, 634, 635, 643, 
644). These product categories represent approximately 90% of apparel imports 
under AGOA and roughly 50% of apparel imports from Bangladesh and Cambodia. 

ACT does not believe that the NPTDA’s proposed TRQ will prevent the decimation 
of AGOA. This seems self-evident from the fact that U.S. imports of these products, 
especially from Bangladesh, are currently increasing even on a duty-paid basis. Giv- 
ing in-quota duty-free status to these key products will only provide further encour- 
agement for U.S. buyers to shift their orders from Africa to Bangladesh and Cam- 
bodia. 

Two witnesses at the November 17, 2009 hearing testified that all textile and ap- 
parel products from already-competitive LDCs (i.e., Bangladesh and Cambodia) 
should be excluded from DFQF eligibility to prevent preference reform from destroy- 
ing the AGOA apparel industry. (See testimony presented by the National Council 
of Textile Organizations and COMESA.) An alternative would be to exclude those 
key textile and apparel products identified above from already-competitive LDCs 
from DFQF eligibility. 

Another alternative approach, however, would link the availability of DFQF treat- 
ment for apparel from already-competitive LDCs to the survival of the AGOA ap- 
parel sector, thereby creating a win-win for Africa, Bangladesh and Cambodia. To 
encourage greater sourcing of apparel from Africa under AGOA, an Earned Import 
Allowance Program (EIAP), similar to those already in effect under DR/CAFTA and 
the Haiti Hope program, would apply to allow U.S. importers to import apparel from 
already-competitive LDCs on a duty-free basis. By importing garments made in 
AGOA countries, U.S. importers would earn the right to import an equivalent vol- 
ume of sensitive apparel duty-free from Bangladesh and Cambodia. In order to en- 
courage vertical integration, which is critical to the future competitiveness of the Af- 
rican textiles and apparel industry, the EIAP would include double duty credit for 
garments imported from Africa that are made from African-origin fabric. 

By including the foregoing measures in any preference reform legislation. Con- 
gress can simultaneously strengthen AGOA and provide benefits to non-AGOA 
LDCs. ACT would be pleased to provide any further information or assistance the 
Trade Subcommittee may require. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Paul Ryberg 
President 


Statement of the Coalition for GSP 

The Coalition for GSP is pleased to have the opportunity to provide the following 
views to the Ways and Means Committee on the operation of U.S. preference pro- 
grams. In particular, we intend to focus our comments on the importance of pref- 
erence programs to American competitiveness, and on ways in which U.S. pref- 
erence programs can be improved so that their contribution to American competi- 
tiveness is maximized. 

The Coalition for GSP is an ad hoc group of U.S. companies and trade associations 
that use the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) program to improve their 
competitiveness, as farmers, manufacturers, and suppliers of consumer goods to 
American families. Over the years, GSP has become an integral part of our busi- 
nesses. Our members import a wide range of goods under GSP, from auto parts to 
jewelry to plywood to batteries to spices. We therefore have first-hand knowledge 
about how preference programs works — and don’t work — in U.S. company raw mate- 
rial and finished good sourcing plans. 

Preference Programs Matter — to Americans 

When thinking about whether or not U.S. preference programs “work,” one’s focus 
tends to be on whether they work for the beneficiary countries. This of course is 
appropriate as preference programs are designed to promote poverty-eradicating de- 
velopment in poor countries. 
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Less common is a related consideration: how do they work for the American farm- 
ers, manufacturers, retailers and other importers who also use them? Preference 
programs succeed in their primary goal — promoting growth in developing countries 
through trade — only if U.S. companies find them attractive to incorporate into their 
sourcing and investment/production plans. U.S. companies will do so only if the ben- 
efits of the preference programs contribute positively to their “bottom lines,” if the 
programs can be relied upon, and if the rules and regulations associated with claim- 
ing program benefits are not so complicated as to be more trouble than the benefits 
are worth. 

Preference Programs Reduce Costs 

U.S. preference programs extend duty-free treatment to imports of selected prod- 
ucts from selected beneficiary countries. Although on average U.S. most-favored-na- 
tion duty rates are among the lowest in the world, for many individual products 
they can be quite high (see Table 1) i. The U.S. market is very competitive, so any 
program that saves U.S. farmers, manufacturers, retailers and other importers 
money — even pennies — can be highly attractive. GSP alone saved U.S. importers 
nearly $850 million in duties in 2008.^ The motivation to source from a preference- 
eligible country can therefore be strong. 

Preference Programs Improve U.S. Competitiveness and Support U.S. Jobs 

A study conducted by The Trade Partnership for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
found that the impact of GSP on a variety of sectors of the U.S. economy is signifi- 
cant.^ It concluded: 

• GSP keeps American manufacturers and their suppliers competitive. In 2005, 
three quarters of U.S. imports using GSP were raw materials, parts and com- 
ponents, or machinery and equipment used by U.S. companies to manufacture 
goods in the United States for domestic consumption or for export. Electrical 
equipment and parts, and transportation vehicle parts are significant imports 
under GSP. 

• American families also benefit from GSP. Finished consumer goods typically 
sold by retailers accounted for 25 percent of GSP imports in 2005. Jewelry 
sold at lower price points was the most significant item. 

• GSP is particularly important to U.S. small businesses, many of which rely 
on the program’s duty savings to compete with much larger companies. 

• Annual sectoral benefits to consumers of GSP products range up to $273 mil- 
lion. 

• GSP imports support U.S. jobs. Direct and indirect jobs associated with mov- 
ing aggregate GSP imports from the docks to farmers, manufacturers and ul- 
timately to retail shelves totaled nearly 82,000 in 2005. 

RECOMMENDATION: In addition to thinking hard about ways in which U.S. 
preference programs might be changed to achieve certain policy goals, U.S. policy 
makers need to consider closely the impacts of changes on American companies and 
their workers. 

Preference Programs Can Be Improved 

As key as duty savings can be, however, our preference programs suffer from 
some important flaws that can lessen the enthusiasm for their use, and con- 
sequently limit their effectiveness in contributing to U.S. competitiveness and in 
promoting development that ultimately opens new markets for U.S. exports and in- 
vestment. These include their stop-and-start nature, their inapplicability to many 
of the products made by developing countries, and their complicated nature. 

The Frequent Expirations of Preference Programs Discourage Importers 

and Investors From Using Them 

American companies’ ability to use the duty-free benefits available under U.S. 
preference programs is most effective when they know those benefits will be avail- 
able by the time they need to import the products of interest to them. While the 
time from design to order to importation varies for each company, for some it can 
be quite long. For example, some products take as long as one year from design to 
importation. For others, the products are advertised in catalogues with a shelf life 


1 The list of products in Table 1 is by no means exhaustive, nor does it always show the high- 
est tariff rate in a given product grouping. 

2 See http://tradepartnership.com/pdf files/2009_GSP_Update.pdf. p. 12. 

^The Trade Partnership, “Estimated Impacts of the U.S. Generalized System of Preferences 
on U.S. Industry and Consumers,” prepared for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, November 1, 
2006, http://www.tradepartnership.eom/pdf_files/2006NOV_GSP_Impacts.pdf. 
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of at least six months. In all cases, U.S. importers need to know what the duty-sta- 
tus will he for the imported product at the very beginning of that process. 

If American companies can count on receiving duty savings under a preference 
program, they can incorporate those important cost savings into their pricing. But 
if the program expires mid-stream in the order-to-delivery process, importers can be 
caught with a serious financial burden. They cannot always adjust prices to cus- 
tomers to pass on the unexpected duties. So American companies have to evaluate 
the risk of losing the preferences mid-stream against the benefits of the duty sav- 
ings. If the program is likely to expire, they often cannot incorporate the duty sav- 
ings into their sourcing plans, and prices to customers will need to be higher to off- 
set the risk. 

The damage frequent program expiration causes to investment decisions can be 
just as great, if not greater. Needless to say, the pay-back from a foreign invest- 
ment — e.g., opening a new factory, ensuring that there is adequate infrastructure 
to support it, training workers — can take several years to happen. U.S. companies 
would thus be reluctant to begin new sourcing relationships that require such in- 
vestment if they are predicated on the need for duty-free benefits under a preference 
program that may expire. 

With those planning constraints in mind, it is not surprising that the short-term 
renewals of GSP in the 1990s, compared to the long-term period from 2001-2006, 
affected usage of that program. From July 1993 through September 2001, Congress 
renewed GSP in fits and starts (largely due to the need to meet “pay-go” con- 
straints). Planning sourcing using GSP was difficult if not impossible. Over this pe- 
riod, from 1994 to 2001, U.S. imports under GSP actually declined an average 2.2 
percent annually. But in 2001 Congress renewed GSP for six years, and as a result, 
imports from GSP beneficiary countries to the United States increased by an aver- 
age of 13.2 percent annually. 

A long term for any preference program (the ideal of course would be permanence) 
is therefore important in encouraging sourcing from countries that do not yet have 
the infrastructure or production capability to be competitive suppliers of preference- 
eligible products. The Chart below shows how the long-term renewal of GSP in- 
creased interest in sourcing from beneficiary countries. To the extent that some of 
Coalition members are interested in investing in new overseas production relation- 
ships, they need time to grow these suppliers. Short-term renewals of the program 
do not encourage this, and keep them focused on existing sources, whether they are 
GSP beneficiaries or not. 

RECOMMMENDATION: Make U.S. preference programs permanent. 

The Inapplicability of Preference Programs to Important Products Made by Poor 
Countries Encourages Sourcing from More-Competitive Suppliers in Asia 

One of the greatest frustrations for both developing country producers and U.S. 
purchasers is that the longest-lived and biggest U.S. preference program — GSP — 
does not cover imports of products best produced by labor-intensive developing coun- 
tries. Most notably, these products include apparel and footwear. 

Bangladesh — a “least-developed country” by any measure — offers the best exam- 
ple. U.S. GSP benefits applied to just 0.6 percent of Bangladesh’s total exports to 
the United States in 2008, while 90 percent of Bangladesh’s total exports to the 
United States are dutiable apparel products. Similarly, only 0.2 percent of Cam- 
bodia’s total exports received GSP duty-free treatment, with 98 percent of the total 
exports to the United States being dutiable apparel products. Despite their classi- 
fication as least-developed beneficiary countries, Bangladesh and Cambodia face 
trade-weighted tariffs averaging 15 and 17 percent, respectively, compared to an av- 
erage of 0.7 percent on imports from the United Kingdom. As a result of these high 
tariff rates, the United States collected more duties on imports from Bangladesh 
($574 million) and Cambodia ($407 million) in 2007 than it did on imports from the 
United Kingdom ($400 million) or France ($391 million). 

The benefits of extending preferences to products developing countries are best po- 
sitioned to make are demonstrated by the impact of the African Growth and Oppor- 
tunity Act (AGOA). AGOA provides U.S. duty-free treatment (under stringent condi- 
tions, see below) to apparel imported from beneficiary countries. AGOA is widely 
viewed as responsible for the development of tens of thousands of jobs in apparel 
production in Lesotho, for example. The 2007 U.S. Trade Representative report on 
the operation of AGOA listed five new textile or apparel-related investments moti- 
vated by AGOA benefits, in Lesotho, Malawi, Mali, Swaziland, and Uganda.'^ 


^ Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, “2007 Comprehensive Report on U.S. Trade and In- 
vestment Policy Toward Sub-Saharan Africa and Implementation of the African Growth and Op- 
portunity Act,” May 2007, p. 27. 
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From the U.S. perspective, Members of the Committee should consider that an 
importer considering whether to source apparel with duties applied will evaluate the 
costs and benefits offered by Bangladesh, for example, compared to China or Viet- 
nam, for example. For many apparel products, China or Vietnam offer cost, quality 
and/or delivery advantages Bangladesh cannot replicate. A savings of the 15 percent 
average duty on imports from Bangladesh therefore would be meaningful, increasing 
the incentive to source from Bangladesh rather than China or Vietnam. 

RECOMMENDATION: Extend permanent preference benefits to all products 
made by developing countries. 

Complicated Rules of Origin Frustrate the Use of Preferences 

Another problem with U.S. preference programs is the variety of rules of origin, 
some of which can be quite complicated, particularly for new-to-export foreign pro- 
ducers. The simplest of all rules of origin is GSP’s 35 percent value added rule. To 
qualify for benefits, a product must be the growth, product or manufacture of a ben- 
eficiary country and the sum of the cost or value of materials produced in the bene- 
ficiary country plus the direct costs of processing must equal at least 35 percent of 
the appraised value of the good. 

But the rules get much more complicated for apparel imported under AGOA or 
the Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership Act (CBTPA) preference program. (Remem- 
ber that apparel generally is not eligible for GSP benefits.) Under AGOA, for exam- 
ple, U.S. importers must ensure that apparel meets 11 separate detailed require- 
ments. ® Because these rules of origin are so restrictive, a special — but limited — 
more liberal rule of origin had to be established (the so-called “third country fabric” 
rule). It is that rule that has promoted the development of apparel sourcing in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

The documentary evidence required by the various rules of origin requirements 
can be burdensome. It is not uncommon for U.S. importers to conclude that the pa- 
perwork involved in ensuring that a product complies with the preference program’s 
rules of origin represents a “cost” — and a risk if U.S. Customs finds the evidence 
insufficient — that is not worth the effort. When the whole cost package is evalu- 
ated — purchasing from a preference country with duty savings but risk associated 
with demonstrating that the rules of origin have been met, versus purchasing from 
a non-preference country that offers less risk, higher cost (from duties) but better 
quality or delivery certainty — the latter supplier often wins the order. 

RECOMMENDATION: Simplify the rules of origin used to qualify for preferences. 

Conclusion 

GSP is a preference program that generally works. It works for very poor coun- 
tries and it works for American farmers, manufacturers and consumers. There are 
changes the Committee could enact to make preference programs work better, for 
beneficiary countries and for their U.S. customers. In evaluating those changes. 
Members should consider their impacts not only on beneficiary countries but also 
on U.S. companies and workers. 


Letter from the Sugar Alliance of the Philippines 

November 30, 2009 

The Sugar Alliance of the Philippines (the Alliance) respectfully submits these 
comments for the record of the November 17, 2009 hearing by the House Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee on U.S. trade preference programs. The Alliance asks 
that sugar not be accorded duty-free, quota-free treatment in any reform of U.S. 
trade preferences. 

The Sugar Alliance of the Philippines is an umbrella group of national and re- 
gional associations of Philippine sugarcane planters, millers, refiners, and traders. 
The Alliance is a member of the International Sugar Trade Coalition (ISTC), which 
has separately submitted comments to the Subcommittee for the record. The Alli- 
ance endorses those comments. 

The Philippines holds the third-largest share, after Brazil and the Dominican Re- 
public, of the U.S. tariff-rate quota for raw cane sugar. The Philippine share of the 
minimum quota, which the U.S. is committed to provide under agreements nego- 
tiated in the World Trade Organization, is about 142,500 metric tons per year, val- 
ued in most years at around $60 million. Exports to the United States account for 
about six percent of Philippine sugar production. 


^For the excruciating details, see . 
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The World Bank calls the Philippines a low-middle-income country, with a 2008 
population of about 89 million and a per capita income under $1,900 per year.* The 
sugar industry is one of the country’s largest employers, providing about 500,000 
jobs (most of them seasonal) in the fields and another 100,000 jobs in mills and re- 
fineries, or in the trade. 

The plantation image that many people have of sugar in the Philippines is false. 
Land reform put an end to the reign of the sugar barons. Almost all sugarcane 
farms in the country are small, and many are tiny. There are about 61,000 sugar 
farms in the Philippines. More than three fourths (47,000) are five hectares (about 
12.5 acres) or less; these account for about 20 percent of production. At the other 
end of the scale, less than one percent of the farms have more than 100 hectares, 
and these also account for about 20 percent of production. Employment is high (1.3 
workers per hectare) because productivity is low. Small scale pushes up costs, as 
does the relatively high cost of fertilizer. Nevertheless, the industry assesses pro- 
ducers a fee on each bag of sugar to fund social programs through the Sugar Indus- 
try Foundation (www.sifi.org.ph). 

The comments from ISTC explained that the world market price is almost always 
below the average global cost of production. That condition can persist because 
sugar markets are deeply distorted by trade barriers, subsidies, teixes, and other 
policies maintained by many producing countries to protect rural employment, farm 
income, and food security, or to serve other social and economic purposes. For the 
Philippines as for many other producing countries, the world market is a residual 
market, used only after domestic markets and premium-price export markets have 
been fully supplied. Even though Philippine production costs are below global aver- 
ages, they are not low enough to make sales to the world market profitable in nor- 
mal times. 

The Sugar Alliance of the Philippines is concerned that, as ISTC explained, grant- 
ing additional suppliers unrestricted access to the U.S. sugar market will erode the 
system of supply management on which the premium U.S. price depends. Without 
a premium price, the U.S. market holds little or no value for the Philippines, or for 
most developing-country sugar exporters. For this reason, the Sugar Alliance of the 
Philippines asks that sugar not be accorded duty-free, quota-free treatment in any 
reform of U.S. trade preferences. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Harry W. Kopp 
Washington Representative 


Statement of the Eeuadorian-American Chamber of Commeree 

I. Introduction 

The Eeuadorian-American Chamber of Commerce of Quito (AMCHAM Quito) is an 
organization whose Mission is to foster commerce and investment between the 
United States and Ecuador. We are a non-partisan organization that bases its advo- 
cacy efforts on technical criteria and a core commitment to rule of law and corporate 
social responsibility. 

The growing importance of foreign trade in the Ecuadorian economy has become 
its engine of growth and development. Without preferential market access condi- 
tions in stable markets, Ecuador would have experienced a much more profound im- 
pact from the global economic crisis. Of all the preferential trade arrangements in 
which Ecuador is involved, the Andean Trade and Drug Eradication Act (ATPDEA) 
has become the corner stone of an export promotion policy used by the private sec- 
tor. The ATPDEA has helped Ecuadorian private industry craft a major policy 
mechanism to achieve the law’s fundamental objective: curbing the production, 
transportation, and sale of controlled narcotic substances. 

Since its enactment in 1991, the ATPDEA, and its predecessor the ATPA, have 
become a significant U.S. foreign policy success story. Their impact has had tremen- 
dous importance for both Ecuador and the United States in the commercial, employ- 
ment, migratory pressure, social well-being, and war on drugs arenas. 

ATPDEA has promoted investment, export-oriented production, and the develop- 
ment of regional and intraregional supply chain integration, all of which have stim- 


* World Bank Atlas method, 2008. The Philippines per capita income is helow that of one LDC 
(Angola), and helow that of the following countries that would receive duty-free, quota-free treat- 
ment under HR 4101: Republic of Congo, Mauritius, South Africa, Swaziland. 
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ulated employment growth both in Ecuador and in the United States. The USITC 
estimates that 225,000 direct and indirect jobs in the U.S. are dependent on im- 
ported flowers. As the second largest exporter of flowers to the U.S. in the world, 
a large portion of these jobs can be attributed to Ecuador. 

In addition, given the integration of various production chains throughout the An- 
dean region, it is important that all countries currently benefitting from ATPDEA 
maintain their ATPDEA beneficiary status. This is particularly true in areas such 
as textiles and apparel, where materials are imported intra-regionally and included 
in apparel that is ultimately exported to the U.S., and holds regardless of other 
trade agreements that do not necessarily make allowance for norms related to accu- 
mulation of origin that ATPDEA clearly includes. 

Ecuador’s exports to the United States totaled $8.4 billion in 2008, a 37% increase 
over 2007. During the first 10 months of 2009, Ecuadorian exports to the U.S. mar- 
ket have decreased significantly in dollar terms, largely because of a drop in com- 
modity prices and, to a lesser degree, to the reduction in demand due to the effects 
of the world economic crisis. Most Ecuadorian products exported to the U.S. entered 
the country duty free under the ATPDEA. In addition to traditional exports such 
as petroleum, bananas, shrimp, coffee and cocoa, over $300 million of exports to the 
U.S. came from newer, non-traditional ATPDEA-dependent industries such as fresh 
cut flowers, broccoli, wood articles, tropical fruit (e.g., mangoes, pineapples), tuna, 
and textiles during the first semester of 2009. These industries alone have created 
over 400,000 jobs in Ecuador. These jobs are located in the Northern provinces near 
the border with Colombia, a region known for both its poverty and its susceptibility 
to drug cultivation. As the benefits of ATPDEA take root in Ecuadorian export in- 
dustries, benefits spread to newer sectors, a larger number of products benefit from 
the scope of items covered by the preferences system, and still more jobs are cre- 
ated. 

11. Trade between the U.S. and Ecuador under ATPDEA and under the Context of 
the Current Global Economic Crisis 

Trade Figures and Balance of Payment Issues 

The Ecuadorian export sector has seen and experienced serious repercussions de- 
rived from the current global economic crisis, resulting in a substantial reduction 
of international trade generally and, to a much lesser degree, in bilateral trade flow 
between Ecuador and the U.S. The reduction in the volume of Ecuadorian exports 
to the United States during the first semester of 2009 has been minimal. In terms 
of value, however, the impact has been significantly greater as a function of the 
drop in the price of oil and other commodities. 

The United States continues to be Ecuador’s largest trading partner. The U.S. ac- 
counted for just under half of Ecuador’s 2008 total exports, and for 19% of Ecuador’s 
total imports. This trend held in the first semester of 2009, with the difference that 
the U.S. share of Ecuador’s exports dropped to 36%, while the share of total imports 
actually increased by about a third to 25%. The trade surplus that existed for Ecua- 
dor for the first six months of 2008 has been significantly reduced from $3.3 billion 
to $471 million for the same period in 2009. More, all of this happened in spite of 
the Balance of Payments safeguard measures taken by the Government of Ecuador 
(GOE) early in the year, the United States remaining the Ecuador’s largest trading 
partner. 

Ecuadorian exports to the U.S. covered by ATPDEA have grown continually dur- 
ing the past years. Since 2005, as a result of the numerous short term extensions 
and the recent economic crisis which affected demand in U.S. markets, the trend 
initially stagnated and then saw a sharp drop in the first nine months of 2009. Nev- 
ertheless, we expect that, as new trade data become available, it will show that this 
contraction could have been much worse had it not been for the benefits of the 
ATPDEA. 

United States/Ecuador trade figures continue to show a robust, mutually bene- 
ficial bilateral trade relationship despite the economic crisis and the sharp drop of 
export commodity prices. Despite the significant decrease in Ecuador’s exports in 
the first six months of 2009, due mainly to the sharp decline of oil prices, the bal- 
ance of trade between the two countries for the same period favored the United 
States by $914 million. It is important to remember that, in an attempt to improve 
the competitiveness of its industries, the Government of Ecuador enacted a unilat- 
eral tariff reduction in 2008, eliminating tariffs for over 3000 products used as raw 
materials and capital goods. Despite the pressure on its balance of payments, Ecua- 
dor’s commitment to maintaining a zero tariff for these goods has remained 
unaltered. U.S. exports have benefited greatly from these tariff reductions, espe- 
cially when most countries feel pressure to revamp protectionist practices because 
of the global economic recession. From this perspective, it is understandable that 
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the non-petroleum trade balance between the two countries has not only remained 
positive for the U.S., but also has improved year after year. 

As one of the most open economies in the region (close to 70%), Ecuador’s expo- 
sure to the world market is extremely high. Further, its dollarized monetary econ- 
omy makes Ecuador even more vulnerable to changes in international markets. 
With this in mind, it is not hard to see that the global economic crisis has had a 
significant impact on the generally positive trends noted above. Having adopted the 
U.S. dollar as its national currency, Ecuador is unable to manipulate its monetary 
policy by printing money — external sources become the primary points of origin for 
getting money into the country. As a result of this factor, the major decreases in 
exports and in remittances from Ecuadorian citizens living abroad have resulted in 
a significant contraction in liquidity levels. These liquidity issues have generated po- 
tentially severe consequences in the Ecuadorian economy overall, leading to recent 
increases in unemployment and an overall drop in the well-being of the general pop- 
ulation. 

Under the circumstances, Ecuador’s management of its Balance of Payments be- 
comes a crucial element in dealing with the local impact of the global economic cri- 
sis. The government of Ecuador has chosen to mitigate these impacts by adopting 
safeguards to restrict imports in an effort to sustain liquidity levels and minimize 
potential negative impacts. AMCHAM Quito has invited the Government of Ecuador 
to consider additional measures, actions focused on the capital account of the bal- 
ance of payments, as alternative mechanisms that would allow the economy to 
maintain liquidity levels required to assure the maintenance of the monetary and 
exchange systems and a money supply that will lessen the negative effects of con- 
tracting external demand. It should be recognized that just as the Ecuadorian Gov- 
ernment presented a strong case for these measures to the World Trade Organiza- 
tion (WTO) Committee on Balance of Payments in June 2009, the GOE has also con- 
sidered all recommendations made by the WTO membership. This has led the GOE 
to amend its original measures to fully comply with its WTO obligations. Despite 
the macroeconomic difficulties experienced by Ecuador, the Government has ob- 
served the procedures and content of WTO rules and has shown a high degree of 
transparency regarding the measures taken to face the problems generated by the 
global economic crisis. 

The Ecuadorian government has focused current measures on final consumer 
goods and made an effort to maintain its policy of keeping liberal tariff lines for raw 
materials and capital goods to support local industry competitivity, a position that 
benefits the U.S. since the majority of products exported to Ecuador are raw mate- 
rials and capital goods. 

We are convinced that if the Ecuadorian economy begins to show signs of recov- 
ery, these will come, to a great extent, from external sources, particularly exports. 
In this sense, the renewal of ATPDEA preferences will play an important role, a 
role that is consistent with G-20 commitments to avoid reducing market access op- 
portunities that could worsen the global economic crisis or hinder the prospects of 
recovery. 

Employment Generation 

The intent of the ATPA passed by the U.S. Congress in 1991 was to spur the de- 
velopment of alternative industries to assist Ecuador and other Andean countries 
in the war against drugs. Because of this Act, numerous non-traditional ATPDEA 
dependent industries have flourished in Ecuador, industries that are labor intensive 
and, in many cases, involve worker compensation that is better than in coca-leaf cul- 
tivation. 

The economic growth stimulated by ATPA/ATPDEA beneficiary industries has en- 
abled Ecuador to generate employment for over 400,000 workers, representing about 
8% of the total working population. This makes the ATPA/ATPDEA related employ- 
ment rate in Ecuador the highest in the entire Andean region. In addition, the ma- 
jority of jobs are held by women who are the primary breadwinners in many Ecua- 
dorian households. In short, the ATPA/ATPDEA has had a tremendous impact in 
reducing extreme poverty and improving living standards in Ecuador by providing 
attractive labor alternatives to coca leaf cultivation, alternatives taken advantage of 
by the local population. 

It is also important to note that most ATPDEA-dependent industries are located 
in the northern highland provinces near the border with Colombia. The alternative 
represented by these industries has not only deterred the spread of coca-leaf produc- 
tion, but has also served to provide employment opportunities for the up to 500,000 
Colombians, many of them refugees, who have crossed the border into Ecuador. Fi- 
nally, these industries have also helped reduce both legal and illegal emigration to 
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the U.S., contributing to another important foreign policy objective of all three coun- 
tries. 

Compliance with ATPDEA eligibility eriteria 

Although AMCHAM Quito is well aware that conditions to attract Foreign Direct 
Investment (FDI) in Ecuador cannot be portrayed as ideal, it is also true that ac- 
complishing this is even more complex under the current circumstances where the 
country’s legal framework needs to be restructured in light of the adoption of a new 
Constitution. Nevertheless, we have to acknowledge that, at this juncture, we do not 
see fundamental circumstances that could compromise Ecuador’s compliance with 
the ATPDEA’s eligibility criteria. As the country evolves in the restructuring of its 
legal framework, we hope that the investment climate will follow a more positive 
path. 

We see the development of a bilateral dialogue between both governments as ex- 
tremely positive and constructive, and that a broad and mutually agreed upon agen- 
da including topics related to security, trade and investment, immigration and co- 
operation has been structured. The development of these conversations at a very im- 
portant diplomatic level gives us hope that the Ecuadorian Government is willing 
to improve and preserve the longstanding positive relationship that Ecuador has 
had with the United States. This process is extremely conducive to addressing any 
differences in a proactive and positive manner, allowing room for discussion of topics 
that may be of interest to either party. 

AMCHAM Quito applauds the significant steps taken by the GOE to improve con- 
ditions for worker rights. These efforts comply with international standards estab- 
lished by the International Labor Organization conventions signed by Ecuador. Im- 
provements are clearly visible regarding efforts to reduce and eventually eradicate 
all forms of illegal child labor conditions, directly attributable to the government’s 
strict policy of inspection and verification of working conditions, an effort imple- 
mented by a large team of inspectors with access to appropriate resources necessary 
to carry out such a difficult task. 

Industries that have flourished thanks to ATPDEA have created businesses that 
are competing successfully in the global economy. They have adopted rigorous inter- 
national standards related to environmental practices and labor standards in order 
to comply with import requirements, particularly in the U.S. and in the European 
Union. They have also developed a strong commitment to Corporate Social Respon- 
sibility strategies, a commitment that has extended ATPDEA further through cor- 
porate construction of schools and health facilities that have improved the standard 
of living for workers and their families, as well as for the communities in which they 
operate. 

We understand the concerns of the U.S. Administration regarding the compliance 
of ATPDEA eligible countries with international protection standards for intellectual 
property rights. U.S.T.R. 2009 Special Report 301 states that “Ecuador’s Intellectual 
Property Institute continued to make progress in 2008 towards eliminating its back- 
log of pending patent applications. Further, Ecuador has established special IPR 
units for investigations and seizures of pirated and counterfeit products.” These are 
just some of the efforts made by Ecuadorian authorities to improve the business en- 
vironment and strengthen the rule of law in a vital sector of the economy, efforts 
that have the full support of the private sector. 

On October 23 of this year, the government of Ecuador enacted a Presidential De- 
cree declaring access to medicines in the “public interest,” authorizing the issuance 
of compulsory licenses for any and all medicines, with the exception of “cosmetic, 
beauty, and personal hygiene medicines and in general all those that are not for 
treating diseases.” This decree impacts issues of Intellectual Property Rights and is 
of concern to many of AMCHAM’s members. 

The WTO establishes legal requirements for the process of requesting and issuing 
compulsory licenses. Compulsory licenses, through which a government allows some- 
one else to produce a patented product or process without the consent of the patent 
owner, are limited exceptions to patent rights that should only be used in extraor- 
dinary circumstances (WTO TRIPS Art. 31). The Government of Ecuador has indi- 
cated that it will respect WTO and other international standards in the application 
of this decree before granting any compulsory license. AMCHAM will continue to 
monitor developments on this front closely to ensure that the government complies 
with all this commitment regard compulsory licensing. 

Counternarcotics Efforts 

Ecuador has enjoyed an extremely positive track record in terms of drug eradi- 
cation, seizures and interdiction. The 2007 U.N. World Drugs Report ranked Ecua- 
dor sixth in the world in terms of drug seizures. The recent report on International 
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Narcotics Control Strategy issued by the U.S. Department of State also notes the 
Ecuadorian government’s accomplishments in “the discovery and destruction of nine 
cocaine producing laboratories, 182 FARC facilities (bases, houses, camps), the 
eradication of 10 hectares of coca, and the confiscation of weapons, communications 
equipment, and other support equipment.” 

The same document reports on corruption issues, stating that “as a matter of pol- 
icy, the GOE does not encourage or facilitate the illicit production or distribution 
of narcotic or psychotropic drugs or other controlled substances, or the laundering 
of proceeds from illegal drug transactions.” In addition, the report discusses alter- 
native development and notes that the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(U.S.AID) continued to work to support Ecuadorian government efforts to provide 
social and productive infrastructure, strengthen local government, and open oppor- 
tunities to expand licit economic activity as part of its northern border development 
master plan. 

In this regard, it is also important to mention that Ecuador received full certifi- 
cation through 2008 with the United States on counternarcotics issues under the 
Foreign Assistance Act, as described in the “International Narcotics Control Strat- 
egy Report” of February of this year. Additionally, in recent days the Governments 
of Ecuador and the United States have signed new bilateral cooperation agreements 
to jointly pursue efforts to fight illicit drug trafficking. These agreements renewed 
commitments to share information, coordinate actions and provide assistance to 
meet a commonly defined objective. The implementation of the ATPDEA preferences 
is precisely the recognition of a successful partnership in the war on drugs. 

The Ecuadorian private sector is also doing its part in regional efforts against 
narcotics trafficking. The Business Alliance for Secure Commerce (BASC) has spear- 
headed a initiative to implement security procedures in order to ensure that trade 
is free of illegal drugs, terrorism, or any other illicit activity. BASC is a not for prof- 
it organization made up of some 200 companies that participate actively in BASC’s 
training, auditing, and capacity building programs whose systems are being continu- 
ously evaluated to maximize effectiveness. BASC members have considerable invest- 
ments in security equipment, and have generated employment for personnel skilled 
in the use of sophisticated systems. Activities that BASC members have undertaken 
include: 

1) audits — over 400 from 2007 to date; 

2) in-house capacity building programs — on average 20 per month, and 

3) the investment of considerable sums to ensure the transparency of the logis- 
tics chain. 

Rule of Law and Government Procurement Issues 

Rule of Law remains an important topic. AMCHAM Quito has always actively 
supported the principles of rule of law and corporate social responsibility in both 
private and public institutions. We have consistently taken direct action to urge the 
Ecuadorian government to resolve business disputes within the mechanisms estab- 
lished in contractual agreements, and to abide by the corresponding orders from 
designated Tribunals and Arbitration Courts. To our knowledge, contractual dis- 
putes between the GOE and U.S. companies have either been submitted to arbitra- 
tion under the provisions of the Convention for the Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes, or adequate, mutually agreed upon and effective compensation arrangements 
made under the applicable provisions of international law, such as in the case of 
City Oriente. 

AMCHAM Quito is concerned about, and has weighed in on, government actions 
that weaken Ecuador’s legal investment framework and its ability to attract foreign 
investors, including the government’s recent decision to withdraw from its bilateral 
investment treaties (BIT) with the U.S. and other countries. We understand, how- 
ever, that this action is expected to be the first step in a renegotiation of the bilat- 
eral investment treaties that Ecuador has with the U.S. and other key trade part- 
ners. Our organization will continue to monitor discussions on this issue and to ac- 
tively support an open and stable investment structure that is attractive to foreign 
investors. 

We are also aware that the application of transparent, nondiscriminatory, and 
competitive procedures in government procurement is one of the ATPDEA’s eligi- 
bility criteria. In this sense, the GOE has worked toward the improvement of proce- 
dures and greater transparency in government procurement through the creation of 
a new official body charged to execute legislation in this area, and through the im- 
plementation of open, electronic bidding mechanisms to increase levels of trans- 
parency. 
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in. Conclusion 

We believe that the vision held by U.S. polic 3 Tmakers when enacting ATPA/ 
ATPDEA has unquestionably yielded positive results, particularly in the case of Ec- 
uador. Although ATPA/ATPDEA has a minimal effect on the overall U.S. economy, 
it has certainly contributed to securing fundamental foreign policy objectives of mu- 
tual interest to both countries and should be continued. 

The data show that the short-term renewals of the preferences, while continuing 
the support from one perspective, also destabilize impacted industries and reduce 
the effectiveness of the initiative. Many of the industries that benefit from ATPDEA, 
including, but not limited to apparel, flowers and certain agricultural products, re- 
quire predictability and planning to be able to set production levels and export tar- 
gets. In some instances, these lead times are as much as twelve to eighteen months 
and have a significant impact on ability to maintain emplojmient levels. From this 
perspective, it is important that the ATPDEA be extended for a longer period than 
has been the case in recent years if the preferences are to have the full extent of 
their intended impact. Proposals providing for extensions of two or more years pro- 
vide various ATPDEA dependent industries with the ability to plan their invest- 
ments, increasing employment stability and the benefits of the program in Ecuador’s 
counternarcotics efforts. 


Statement of the Embassy of the Kingdom of Lesotho 

The Honourable Chairmen Levin and Rangel, 

On behalf of the Embassy of the Kingdom of Lesotho, I have the pleasure to sub- 
mit these comments for the record of House Committee on Ways and Means, Trade 
Subcommittee’s hearing on U.S. Trade Preference Program, which was held on No- 
vember 17, 2009: 

Introduction 

The Embassy of Lesotho is pleased to present its comments for this important 
hearing on the operation, impact, and future of U.S. trade preference programs. The 
government and the people of Lesotho are major beneficiaries of the U.S. African 
Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) and remain deeply grateful for the United 
States’ commitment to expanding U.S. and sub-Saharan African economic relations. 
As Congress considers reforming U.S. preference programs, the Government of Leso- 
tho stands ready to assist in providing clarification on our own experiences with 
AGOA and recommendations on how other developing country partners may benefit 
from U.S. trade preference schemes. 

Lesotho’s Experience with AGOA 

From the perspective of Lesotho and the rest of Africa, any review of U.S. trade 
preference programs must begin with AGOA, which has been the foundation of U.S. 
trade and economic policy concerning Africa for the past decade. AGOA has been 
perhaps the United States’ most successful trade preference program, and this can 
be well illustrated with the case of Lesotho. 

Following its qualification under AGOA in 2001, Lesotho’s garment industry grew 
by leaps and bounds. By 2004, Lesotho’s apparel exports to the United States had 
grown to US$466 million, and the apparel industry workforce had grown to 53,000, 
making it the largest formal sector employer in the nation. In fact, the textile and 
garment sectors in Lesotho account for 50% of total national employment. Some 85% 
of the workers in Lesotho’s apparel industry are women, many of whom are the sole- 
breadwinners of their household. Lesotho has also developed strong labor unions 
and labor enforcement institutions, and boasts higher wages for apparel workers 
than in most major apparel exporting countries, ensuring that the prosperity of the 
apparel industry impacts the lives of Basotho workers. These positive developments 
were echoed throughout Africa, with apparel exports to the U.S. almost tripling and 
more than 300,000 new jobs created, supporting an estimated 3 million people 
across the continent. 

Lesotho’s experiences with U.S. preferences center on special benefits under 
AGOA relating to the apparel sector known as AGOA’s ‘special rule for least devel- 
oped countries’ or the ‘third country fabric rule’. Thanks to AGOA’s simple rules of 
origin and generous tariff line access, Lesotho was able to attract foreign investment 
into its small existing textile and apparel sectors, including a US$120 million denim 
fabric mill. However, despite significant foreign investment with an aim towards 
creating vertically integrated textile and apparel export industry, Lesotho remains 
dependent on AGOA’s generous rules of origin for the majority of its exports to the 
US. Because of this ‘special rule,’ the apparel sector grew to become the largest for- 
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mal sector employer in Lesotho, with the majority of production aimed at export to 
the U.S. market. The sector currently employs approximately 39,000 individuals, 
down from the 2004 peak of 53,000. Despite this decline, without AGOA’s special 
rule for African LDCs, this private sector development would not have been possible 
in the first place. 

In addition to direct employment through the textile and apparel sectors, the ap- 
parel industry has spurred economic development in related industries, including 
packaging, shipping, and apparel inputs. These sectors represent additional employ- 
ment above and beyond strict apparel sector employment. Lesotho has also benefited 
from preferential trading arrangements with the EU dating to as early as 1995, but 
AGOA remains the most successful preferential trading arrangement with respect 
to both job creation and export response. 

Sectoral Challenges 

Despite such generous treatment from our major trading partners, these tremen- 
dous gains were short-lived, as the expiration of the Multi-Fibre Arrangement 
(MFA) or Agreement on Textiles and Clothing (ATC) in 2005 for the first time ex- 
posed the infant garment industry in Lesotho and across Africa to unfettered com- 
petition from long-established, super-efficient — and often state-subsidized — ^Asian 
apparel giants, including China, Bangladesh, Cambodia and Vietnam. Since 2005, 
U.S. apparel imports from Asia have skyrocketed, while those from Africa have fall- 
en sharply. For example, since 2005 U.S. apparel imports from Bangladesh are up 
50% and from Cambodia up 40%, while imports from Lesotho are down 25% and 
from all AGOA countries down more than 30% over the same period. Apparel sector 
employment in Lesotho has fallen to 39,000, a drop of 26%. Across Africa, it is esti- 
mated that more than 100,000 jobs have been lost, a decline of fully one-third from 
the employment level in 2005. In short, Africa’s apparel industry is under serious 
threat, and the economic lifeline created by AGOA is in jeopardy. 

Extension of AGOA-like preferences to already-competitive Asian apparel 
powerhouses like Bangladesh and Cambodia as part of a preference reform initiative 
will only accelerate the decline of the African apparel industry and will be the final 
nail in the coffin of AGOA. Development in Lesotho’s apparel sector remains a con- 
stant challenge as our producers face fierce competition from these very well estab- 
lished producers. Additionally, vertical integration of Lesotho’s textile and apparel 
sectors has remained slow due to the lack of regional capacity, the competitiveness 
of vertically integrated operations in sub-Saharan Africa, and the slowdown in the 
global economy. The lack of vertical integration in these sectors means that Lesotho 
remains almost entirely dependent on AGOA’s third country fabric provisions for ex- 
port to the U.S. market. Without this provision, Lesotho’s exporters cannot compete 
with other established global exporters. 

While accounting for Lesotho’s dependence on AGOA for export to the U.S. mar- 
ket, another significant challenge facing Lesotho’s apparel sector relates to develop- 
ments beyond the scope of AGOA and other preferential trading arrangements. 
Lesotho’s apparel industry has not yet recovered from the 2005 expiration of WTO 
Multi-Fibre Arrangement (MFA) apparel quotas. Lesotho’s apparel exports to the 
U.S. peaked in 2004 at over $455 million, declining sharply to $390 million in 2005 
upon expiration of the MFA. Exports have declined each year since, with sharp de- 
clines from 2007 to 2008, and even more substantial losses thus far in 2009 (see 
table 1 below). Competition in the global apparel sector remains fierce, with the 
greatest competition coming from Asia. In fact, since 2005, a number of countries 
in Asia, including China, Bangladesh, Cambodia, and Vietnam, have all witnessed 
substantial increases in their share of the U.S. apparel market, while sub-Saharan 
Africa’s apparel exports have declined. 

AGOA as a Model for Reform 

Despite these challenges AGOA remains a successful model. AGOA’s annual re- 
view process has spurred important reforms across sub-Saharan Africa, and the an- 
nual AGOA Forum has proved a successful model for advancing implementation 
issues and broader trade facilitation agreements between the U.S. and Africa. While 
the temporary nature and stunted extension of AGOA benefits has limited the in- 
vestment response achieved under AGOA, Lesotho does remain a case study in how 
simple, generous, and targeted trade benefits may spur industrial development in 
even the most remote and underdeveloped regions. Additionally, it is important to 
note that the Government of Lesotho (GoL) has pursued a variety of additional ef- 
forts to support development of the textile and apparel sectors, including the devel- 
opment of industrial infrastructure, discounted rates on factory rent, and a variety 
of labor development and teix incentive programs. These programs have been critical 
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to ensuring investment response from abroad and necessary in terms of facilitating 
export from small and large producers alike. 

Adding EIAP to the U.S. Preference Toolkit 

While granting direct apparel benefits to super-competitive industries in Asia 
would devastate African industry, a means exists to reinforce AGOA while at the 
same time offering limited preferences to Bangladesh and Cambodia. Fashioned 
after the “Earned Import Allowance Programs” (EIAP) already in effect under 
CAFTA/DR and the Hope for Haiti program, the proposed AGOA EIAP program 
would allow U.S. apparel importers to earn the right to import apparel duty-free 
from Bangladesh and Cambodia by continuing to import apparel from Africa under 
AGOA. 

Under the proposed AGOA EIAP, qualified U.S. apparel importers would earn 
credits authorizing the duty-free importation of a corresponding square meter equiv- 
alent (SME) volume of apparel from Bangladesh and Cambodia by first importing 
apparel from Africa under AGOA. For apparel imported from Africa made with 
third-country fabric, the corresponding duty credit would be one-for-one. In order to 
encourage vertical integration in the African textile-apparel sector, which will en- 
hance the competitiveness of the industry, the duty credit would be two-for-one for 
apparel made in Africa using regional yarn/fabric. 

This EIAP proposal creates a win-win for Africa and Bangladesh/Cambodia. It re- 
wards U.S. apparel buyers who continue to source in Africa, while at the same time 
providing a corresponding preference for Bangladesh and Cambodia. In addition, the 
EIAP provides an incentive for investment in the upstream textile sector in Africa, 
which in time will enhance Africa’s ability to compete with already-competitive Ban- 
gladesh and Cambodia. 

Recommendations for U.S. Policies and Programs 

As Congress considers changes to trade preference programs, the Government of 
Lesotho provides the following key messages for consideration: 

• As a prerequisite for reform, Congress should move in the near term to ex- 
tend certain key aspects of the current framework of U.S. preferences, includ- 
ing programs such as AGOA, and critical portions of AGOA, such as the spe- 
cial rule for least developed countries, or ‘third country fabric’. This will pro- 
vide the policy consistency needed to provide for a stable investment environ- 
ment. By contrast, allowing AGOA to expire in 2015 sends exactly the wrong 
message to investors and buyers and will only exacerbate the closure of fac- 
tories in Africa. Likewise, continuation of the third-country fabric provision 
is essential to maintaining the critical mass of the African apparel sector that 
is a prerequisite to increasing its competitiveness. 

• Congress should work to focus benefits more broadly on least developed coun- 
tries, and specifically on job-creating industries which require assistance in 
these countries. This is the path to real poverty reduction, as Africa has wit- 
nessed to an extent under AGOA. 

• Congress should account for the fact that expanding the U.S. trade preference 
scheme will impact current preference program beneficiaries, and work to 
limit any negative impacts. Congress should account for the industrial com- 
petitiveness of beneficiary countries which are added to any new preference 
scheme, and ensure that preference benefits are focused on industries which 
require relief in order to gain foothold in the U.S. market. This point is par- 
ticularly important as Congress considers, as some have already proposed, 
granting apparel preference to the extremely competitive industries of least 
developed countries such as Bangladesh and Cambodia. Should the U.S. con- 
fer any new apparel related trade benefits to these already super-competitive 
countries, sub-Saharan Africa and other regions around the world will lose 
market share — in some cases entirely — directly to these new trade preference 
program beneficiaries, resulting in the loss of hundreds of thousands of jobs 
in both LDC and non-LDC countries. 

• In order to create new incentives for trade with all LDCs, without under- 
mining the position of AGOA beneficiaries. Congress should consider the 
above outlined AGOA EIAP program to allow U.S. apparel importers to earn 
the right to import apparel duty-free from Bangladesh and Cambodia by con- 
tinuing to import apparel from Africa under AGOA. 

• Congress should work to couple trade preference to trade capacity assistance 
and enact new investment incentives to encourage vertical integration of the 
textile and apparel industries in LDC AGOA beneficiary countries. 

• Congress should consider enacting new funding for industrial infrastructure 
related to textile and apparel production and support additional financing 
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mechanisms for private sector investments in the water, power, and transpor- 
tation infrastructure sectors. The global financial crisis has exacerbated the 
cost of capital for these already capital intensive projects, making government 
intervention or special partnership mechanisms all the more necessary. 

Conclusion 

If urgent measures are not taken to address the above challenges, there is a very 
serious likelihood that in only a few years, sub-Saharan African developing and 
least developed countries like Lesotho will face economic collapse in their nascent 
textile and apparel industries. This would mean the loss of thousands of jobs in the 
world’s poorest region and the unraveling of much of the progress achieved by 
AGOA and other preferential trade programs aimed at encouraging development 
through trade in Africa. We remain hopeful that Congress will not introduce 
changes that will negate achievements attained under preference programs like 
AGOA. 

The GoL welcomes the continued engagement and support from the U.S. to facili- 
tate trade development in Africa, and the opportunity to work with investors and 
our other international partners in trade to facilitate investment in Lesotho’s textile 
and apparel sectors. 

I again thank the Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Trade for the 
opportunity to contribute to this important hearing. 

Yours sincerely, 

David Mohlomi Rantekoa 

Ambassador of the Kingdom of Lesotho to the United States of America 


Statement of the Emergeney Committee for American Trade 

ECAT appreciates the opportunity to provide these comments on the renewal of 
the Andean Trade Preference Act to the Subcommittee on Trade of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

ECAT is an association of the chief executives of leading U.S. business enterprises 
with global operations. ECAT was founded more than three decades ago to promote 
economic growth through expansionary trade and investment policies. Today, 
ECAT’s members represent all the principal sectors of the U.S. economy — agri- 
culture, financial, high technology, manufacturing, merchandising, processing, pub- 
lishing and services. The combined exports of ECAT companies run into the tens 
of billions of dollars. The jobs they provide for American men and women — including 
the jobs accounted for by suppliers, dealers, and subcontractors — are located in 
every state and cover skills of all levels. Their annual worldwide sales exceed $2.7 
trillion, and they employ more than 6.4 million persons. ECAT companies are strong 
supporters of agreements to eliminate tariffs, remove non-tariff barriers and pro- 
mote trade liberalization and investment worldwide. 

ATPA Should Be Renewed for Peru and Colombia 

ECAT strongly supports the Andean Trade Preference Act (ATPA) program, which 
has produced important economic opportunities and diversification in the Andean 
region and strong economic relationships between the United States and Peru and 
Colombia. ATPA has been vital to sustain hundreds of thousands of jobs in the for- 
mal private sector of those countries. Both Peru and Colombia have successfully 
used this program to promote economic diversification and new opportunities, while 
also stren^hening their own legal systems and respect for the rule of law. 

While ECAT very much wants to see a stronger, more reciprocal relationship with 
Colombia through the passage and entry-into-force of the U.S.-Colombia Trade Pro- 
motion Agreement, ECAT strongly supports the continuation of ATPA benefits to 
Colombia and Peru and the continued extension of the ATPA program for these 
countries by Congress. While the U.S. -Peru Trade Promotion Agreement has entered 
into force, it is important to ensure a continuation of benefits to Peru to address 
co-production issues with Colombia. 

As discussed below, however, ATPA should not be extended automatically to coun- 
tries that are turning their back on respect for the basic rule of law. 

Ecuador Should Not Be Rewarded by Continued ATPA Benefits 

With respect to Ecuador, ECAT is very concerned about continued breaches of the 
basic rule of law that are occurring in Ecuador, particularly with respect to foreign 
investors and foreign investment. These concerns have been amplified and docu- 
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mented by numerous independent and authoritative sources, including the U.S. 
State Department, Transparency International and the World Bank. As discussed 
below, Ecuador should not be rewarded for these actions by a continuation of ATPA 
benefits. 

As found by the State Department in its annual human rights report on Ecuador 
released in February 2009, there are major concerns with Ecuador’s government and 
judicial system. 

§ “. . . there continued to be problems in the following areas . . . corruption and 
other abuses by security forces; . . . and corruption and denial of due process 
within the judicial system.” 

• While the constitution provides for an independent judiciary, in practice the 
judiciary was at times susceptible to outside pressure and corruption. The 
media reported extensively on the susceptibility of the judiciary to bribes for 
favorable decisions and resolution of legal cases and on judges parceling out 
cases to outside lawyers who wrote judicial sentences on cases before the 
court and sent them back to the presiding judge for signature. [The Ecumeni- 
cal Human Rights Commission] CEDHU further asserted that judges occa- 
sionally reached decisions based on media influence or political and economic 
pressures.” 

§ “The law provides criminal penalties for official corruption; however, the gov- 
ernment did not implement the law effectively. The World Bank’s worldwide 
governance indicators reflected that government corruption was a serious prob- 
lem.” ^ 

The President’s report to Congress on June 30th and the U.S. Department of 
State’s 2009 Investment Climate Statement^ both reinforce this finding of the dete- 
riorating rule of law in Ecuador. 

Of particular concern is also Transparency International’s most recent annual re- 
port of corruption that puts Ecuador in the category of “rampant corruption,” with 
a score of 2.2 out of 10 on the index. Ecuador is listed at 146 out of 180 worldwide, 
and is identified as one of the most corrupt countries in the Western Hemisphere.^ 

The World Bank Governance Indicators similarly put Ecuador near the bottom on 
its rule of law measurement, with a rating of — 1.23 (on a scale of — 2.5 to 2.5).'^ 
Notably, this rating has declined in recent years, showing that Ecuador is moving 
farther away from a rules-based system. 

In July 2009, Ecuador formally deposited its denunciation of the International 
Center for the Resolution of Investment Disputes (ICSID), the World Bank forum 
established for the impartial and independent resolution of international commercial 
disputes. On October 28, 2009, Ecuador also announced that it would denounce in- 
vestment agreements with several countries, including the United States, evincing 
a deteriorating situation. 

Numerous U.S. and other foreign businesses have experienced first hand corrup- 
tion, expropriation, and a lack of governance in sectors that span the Ecuadorian 
economy, including construction, energy and telecommunications. 

Given these basic gaps in the rule of law, ECAT urges a reconsideration of Ecua- 
dor’s eligibility when ATPA is extended beyond the end of the year. Congress needs 
to look closely at denying ATPA benefits entirely to Ecuador, suspending those bene- 
fits or, at a minimum, ensuring that the Administration has the tools to prevent 
Ecuador’s government from benefiting from any ATPA renewal. That could include, 
in particular, limiting Ecuador’s future ATPA benefits to non-state-dominated sec- 
tors, such as light manufacturing and agriculture. 

Bolivia’s Benefits Should Remain Withdrawn. 

With respect to Bolivia, ECAT notes that, like Ecuador, there has been a contin- 
ued deterioration in the rule of law, as reflected in the President’s June 30th report 
to Congress and the U.S. Department of State’s 2009 Investment Climate State- 


1 Country Reports on Human Rights Practices, 2008 Human Rights Report: Ecuador 
(Feb. 25, 2009), at http://www.state.gOv/g/drl/rls/hrrpt/2008/whayil9158.htm. 

2 Determinations and Report of the President Concerning the Review of Ecuador 
and Bolivia under the Andean Trade Preference Act (June 30, 2009) accessed at http:// 
www.ustr.gov/webfm send/1184; U.S. Department of State Investment Climate Report: Bo- 
livia (Feb. 2009), accessed at http://www.state.gOv/e/eeb/rls/othr/ics/2009/117668.htm. 

3 Transparency International Corruption Perceptions Index 2009, at http:// 
www.transparency.org/policy_research/surveys indices/cpi/2009/cpi 2009_table; Transparency 
International, Corruptions Perceptions Index — Regional Highlights: Americas, http:// 
www.transparency.org/policy_research/surveys_indices/cpi/2008/regional_highlights_factsheets. 

'EWorld Bank, Aggregate Governance Indicators (1998-2008), at http:// 

info.worldbank.org/governance/wgi/pdf/wgidataset.xls. 
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ment.® We believe, therefore, that Bolivia’s henefits under the ATPA program 
should remain suspended. 


Statement of the Center for Global Development 

The Center for Global Development (CGD) ^ is an independent, nonprofit policy 
research organization that is dedicated to reducing global poverty and inequality 
and to making globalization work for the poor. This focus on pro-poor globalization 
is at the heart of my research on trade preference reform. Trade has been a part 
of economic development for centuries. It has the potential to be a significant force 
for reducing global poverty by spurring economic growth, creating jobs, reducing 
prices, and helping countries acquire new technologies. U.S. trade policies can have 
an enormous impact — for good or ill — on developing countries, our own economy, 
and global security. The U.S. has one of the most open markets in the world, but 
remaining trade barriers hit poorer countries especially hard. The special needs of 
the poorest countries should be front and center as Congress debates preference re- 
form. 

And preference reform is not just about doing good for others, it would be good 
for U.S. economic and security interests as well. By opening opportunities for 
growth and development, improved access for exports from poor countries contrib- 
utes to political stability and, over time, expanded markets for U.S. exports. 

Why U.S. Trade Preference Programs Matter for Poor Countries 

Increased trade and market access help poor countries generate resources, stimu- 
late investment, create jobs, participate in the global economy, and reduce poverty. 
While the U.S. has improved and expanded programs that provide preferential mar- 
ket access for developing countries, notably for Haiti and sub-Saharan Africa, impor- 
tant gaps in product and country coverage remain. For example: 

• Despite broad coverage under the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
(AGOA), important agricultural products, including sugar, dairy, and peanuts, 
are still subject to quantitative restrictions. As a result, Ethiopia and Zambia 
have zero access to the U.S. sugar market. 

• Least-developed countries (LDCs) in Asia that export labor-intensive manu- 
factured goods, particularly apparel, face an average tariff that is more than 
three times higher than the average tariff on all U.S. imports. 

• For all beneficiaries, frequent, short-term renewals — and occasional lapses — 
in trade preference programs undermine the incentives for firms to invest in 
potential export sectors in poor countries. 

Leveraging U.S. Reform to Promote Global Preference Reform 

Recognizing the potential for trade to create jobs and reduce poverty, the inter- 
national community enshrined the objective of duty-free, quota-free (DFQF) market 
access for LDCs in developed countries in the United Nation’s Millennium Declara- 
tion in 2000. While substantial progress has been made since then, no country has 
fully delivered on that commitment. The European Union often touts its “Ever 3 dhing 
But Arms” program, which provides nominal access for 100 percent of exports from 
LDCs, but its rules of origin are far more restrictive than the U.S. AGOA program 
and they often block access in practice. No rich country outside Europe has achieved 
100 percent product coverage, though Canada has arguably the best overall program 
because it reformed its rules of origin while also expanding coverage to roughly 99 
percent of imports. ^ 


® Determinations and Report of the President Concerning the Review of Ecuador 
and Bolivia under the Andean Trade Preference Act (June 30, 2009) accessed at http:// 
www.ustr.gov/webfm send/1184; U.S. Department of State Investment Climate Report: Bo- 
livia (Feb. 2009), accessed at http://www.state.gOv/e/eeb/rls/othr/ics/2009/117852.htm. 

^The Center actively engages policymakers and the public, through a combination of research 
and strategic outreach, to influence the policies of the United States, other rich countries, and 
such institutions as the World Bank, the IMF, and the World Trade Organization to improve 
the economic and social development prospects in poor countries. CGD was recently ranked 
among the world’s top think tanks (number 15 out of several thousand such research organiza- 
tions) in an independent survey-based ranking published in Foreign Policy magazine. 

2 Kimberly Ann Elliott, Opening Markets for Poor Countries: Are We There Yet? CGD Work- 
ing Paper No. 184 Washington: Center for Global Development, October 2009. While AGOA 
comes out relatively well in this international comparison, the basic U.S. GSP for LDCs lags 
far behind other high-income OECD members and is ahead of only South Korea’s limited 
program. To encourage early delivery on the MDG commitment to provide DFQF for LDCs, 
CGD created a working group on global trade preference reform earlier this year. For informa- 
tion on the activities of this group, which expects to issue its final report early next year, go 
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Congressional action on preference reform in early 2010 would strengthen U.S. 
leadership in promoting global change to make trade work for the poorest countries. 
With a strong U.S. reform in hand, President Obama could press his colleagues at 
the G-20 summit in Canada to implement the goal of full market access for LDCs 
prior to the U.S. Summit’s progress review of the Millennium Development Goals 
in September. 

Recommendations for Reforming U.S. Trade Preferences 

The following policy recommendations for reforming U.S. trade preference pro- 
grams for LDCs and other small poor countries reflect my own research ^ and the 
proposals endorsed by a broad coalition of U.S. business, labor, NGO and research 
groups last spring ^ as well as the legislation recently introduced by Congressman 
James McDermott (D-WA): ® 

• Implement 100 percent duty-free, quota-free (DFQF) market access. 

• Use the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) rule of origin requiring 35 
percent domestic value-added with the following amendments: 

° as long as there is substantial transformation, allow LDC beneficiaries 
to count inputs sourced from other developing countries, or FTA part- 
ners, toward the 35 percent threshold; 
o define substantial transformation for apparel as cutting and sewing oper- 
ations. 

• Make all preference programs permanent and predictable, beginning with 
DFQF reform. 

These critical reforms could be implemented either by amending the existing GSP 
program for LDCs, consistent with the U.S. reform coalition proposals noted above, 
or by amending AGOA and creating a new program for LDCs, as recommended in 
Congressman McDermott’s bill. And, as noted above, the international impact of re- 
form would be greatest if this is done in the first six months of next year. 

Preference Reform and American National Interests 

Recent joint research with colleagues at the International Food Policy Research 
Institute (IFPRI) shows that full DFQF market access would have important bene- 
fits for LDCs.® In addition, increased trade with LDCs would have important bene- 
fits for U.S. foreign policy by strengthening the development leg of the emerging 
U.S. national security strategy. By increasing investment and creating jobs in poor 
countries, it would contribute to political stability and, over time, expand markets 
for U.S. exports as incomes rise. 

In the United States, the traditional consumer benefits and the adjustment costs 
for U.S. firms and workers would be small. The 49 UN-designated LDCs account 
for approximately one percent of total U.S. imports and only one half of one percent 
of non-oil imports (see attached table). The joint CGD-IFPRI research confirms 
what these numbers suggest: The impact of implementing 100 percent DFQF for 
LDCs would be indiscernible for the U.S. economy as a whole and the effects on 
competing U.S. production would be small, ranging from essentially no impact on 
sugar production to a reduction of roughly one-half of one percent for textiles and 
less than that for apparel. Assuming that the number of jobs falls proportionately 
with the estimated decline in production, and even doubling the estimated decline, 
DFQF for LDCs would result in fewer than 8,000 job losses in these industries. 
Moreover, while a small number of jobs might be lost in those sectors, jobs would 
be gained in other sectors. For example, while sugar cane and beet production is 
mostly mechanized and creates very few jobs, thousands of jobs in the confectionary 
industry have been lost in recent years due to plant closures blamed on high sugar 
prices. 

Another concern about expanded access for Asian LDCs is that it would reduce 
benefits for existing AGOA beneficiaries. The agricultural sector, however, which 
employs the majority of poor Africans, would gain from a DFQF reform that re- 
moves remaining restrictions, especially if it is coupled with increased support for 


to http://www.cgdev.org/sectionyinitiatives/_active/refomiingtradepreferences/global_trade_prefer 
encereform. 

3 See Elliott op cit., and Antoine Bouet, David Laborde, Elisa Dienesch, and Kimberly Ann 
Elliott, The Costs And Benefits Of Duty-Free, Quota-Free Market Access For Poor Countries: 
Who And What Matters, CGD Working Paper, Washington: Center for Global Development, 
forthcoming. 

^ http://www.igdleaders.org/sections/newsmedia/newsmedia_headlines_4-22-09.asp. 

^ http://www.house.gov/mcdermott/pr091120.shtml. 

® Bouet et ah, op cit. 
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infrastructure development and technical assistance to help African producers meet 
U.S. food, plant, and animal safety standards. Concerns about expanded preferences 
for non-African LDCs usually center on apparel, while ignoring potential gains from 
improved agricultural access. Moreover, 90 percent of AGOA apparel exports come 
from five countries and are highly concentrated in a relatively small number of tar- 
iff lines. If any restrictions are placed on the exports of major apparel suppliers, as 
in the McDermott legislation, they should be drawn as narrowly as needed to shel- 
ter core African exports. 

In sum, expanded market access for LDCs would offer opportunities for thousands 
of people, mostly young women, to pull themselves and their families out of extreme 
poverty. Because these countries are small and poor, the short-run impact on the 
U.S. economy would be small. In the long run, however, the benefits of better inte- 
grating trade with our broader development policies and helping to lift these coun- 
tries out of poverty would be far greater. 


Statement of the Government of Trinidad and Tobago 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Minority Member Brady, and distinguished Members 
of the Committee, the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago welcomes this opportunity 
to share with you our views on the operation of the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
(CBI), a program launched in 1983 to facilitate the economic development and ex- 
port diversification of the Caribbean Basin economies. 

Introduction 

Before addressing the operation of the program, let me begin by stating how 
proud we were to host the Fifth Summit of the Americas in April 2009 and the 
Heads of State and Government of the Commonwealth in November 2009. Several 
Members from the Ways and Means Committee were part of the Congressional dele- 
gation that attended the Summit, led by Chairman Rangel and Chairman Engel of 
the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere. For us, it was 
an historic event. President Obama set a tone of openness and goodwill that heralds 
the beginning of a new era in inter-American relations. 

This message could not come at a better time given the negative economic and 
social consequences of the current global crisis. After several years of steady, albeit 
modest, growth, total U.S. merchandise imports from the Caribbean Basin countries 
have declined sharply — by 25 percent — so far this year.i As Prime Minister Man- 
ning stressed at the Summit, given the enormity of the crisis, “Unilateral action 
alone will likely be ineffective. There is a need for even greater economic and com- 
mercial ties among the countries of the Americas.” Renewal and rejuvenation of the 
CBI program can play an important role in helping to arrest this abrupt decline in 
CBI imports and in continuing to strengthen bilateral trade, as well as regional 
trade among the countries of the Caribbean Basin. 

My submission will focus on four areas. First, I would like to highlight Trinidad 
and Tobago’s recent performance with regard to CBI eligibility criteria. Second, I 
want to emphasize the importance of timely program extension and of retaining 
those program aspects that have done well. Third, I want to stress the need to rein- 
vigorate the program in light of CAFTA-DR’s entry into force. In particular, the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago is advancing a specific proposal that we re- 
spectfully ask be included in any preference program extension that might take 
place later this year or next. Finally, I will explain briefly how our proposal would 
benefit Trinidad and Tobago, our Caribbean neighbors, and the United States of 
America. 

I. Eligibility Criteria 

First, with respect to our recent performance, Trinidad and Tobago has met all 
the CBI eligibility criteria and more. Our government already has the “Triple 
Crown” of a double taxation agreement, a bilateral investment treaty and an intel- 
lectual property rights agreement with the United States. In November 2008, we 
took another quantum leap forward in providing TRIPS-plus intellectual property 
protection by acceding to the WIPO Internet Treaties, which update our TRIPS obli- 
gations to protect online digital content. 


^ Given the changing composition of CBI beneficiaries during the years of CAFTA’s rolling 
entry-into-force, this statement includes both current and former CBI beneficiaries. Total U.S. 
imports grew every year between 2005 and 2008, for a compound annual growth rate of 3 per- 
cent. Jan.-July 2009 data are latest available. 
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In making the transition from an oil-based economy to one based on natural gas, 
we also have become an even more important source of energy security for the 
Americas and are now the largest supplier of liquefied natural gas (LNG) to the 
United States. We worked closely with the United States in developing the energy 
conservation, renewal and security themes that had such a prominent role at the 
5th Summit of the Americas this spring, and we have advocated for a similar agen- 
da when we hosted the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in November 
2009. 

II. Essential Program Elements 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative is a broad program aimed at promoting the diver- 
sification of beneficiary Latin American and Caribbean economies and expanding 
their exports. The CBI program is comprised of two parts, namely: 

a) the Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act (CBERA) which offers duty-free 
entry to the United States on a permanent basis for a broad range of items 
from CBI beneficiary countries; and, 

b) the U.S.-Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership Act (CBTPA). The CBTPA is 
the most recent piece of CBI legislation and provides preferential, but tem- 
porary, access to the U.S. market similar to Mexico’s under the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

CBTPA became effective on October 1, 2000, and is scheduled to expire after Sep- 
tember 30, 2010. It has two key features: 1) it allows specific textile and apparel 
articles to enter the United States free of duty or restrictions on quantity, provided 
certain conditions are met; and 2) it extends NAFTA parity to non-textile articles 
that were previously excluded from duty-free treatment under CBERA.^ 

Program Participation and Extension — Between 5-13 percent ^ of our exports ben- 
efit from duty-free treatment under CBERA. While permanent in U.S. legislation, 
we are very grateful that the Obama Administration recently secured a needed 
WTO waiver until end-2014. CBERA benefits will be even more important to Trini- 
dad and Tobago in the future, as Trinidad and Tobago is slated to graduate from 
the GSP program effective January 1, 2010. 

Even more important in our case, however, are CBTPA’s benefits, as CBTPA ex- 
tends duty-free treatment to our exports of petroleum and petroleum products. Were 
CBTPA to expire in September 2010 as provided in existing legislation, it could have 
a tremendous negative impact on Trinidad and Tobago’s exports because almost one- 
quarter of all our exports to the United States would be subjected to higher tariffs. 

For all these reasons, it is critical for Trinidad and Tobago to continue to be 
among CBI’s beneficiary countries and for CBTPA be extended in a timely manner 
prior to its scheduled expiration. Expiration of CBTPA would be disadvantageous 
to the United States as well, since without CBTPA the export sales of U.S. textile 
manufacturers to the Caribbean would fall; the cost of many oil-based products 
would rise; and U.S. consumers would no longer benefit from a source of low-cost 
imports for products that otherwise carry some of the highest U.S. tariff rates. 

Ethanol — Trinidad and Tobago is the fourth major supplier"^ of ethyl alcohol to 
the United States. Under current U.S. policy, ethanol imported into the United 
States is subject to two customs duties: an ad valorem tariff rate of 2.5 percent and 
a secondary tariff of 54 cents per gallon. However, under the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative, ethanol may be imported duty free.® CBI governments and ethanol pro- 
ducers have worked for years in a bipartisan manner to maintain and support the 
duty free ethanol preference provisions in CBI and to ensure that Congress under- 
stands the important and complementary role played by CBI ethanol in U.S. renew- 
able energy initiatives. These CBI duty exclusions have provided opportunities to 


^ These products are enumerated under Section 211 of the CBTPA. They include imported 
footwear, canned tuna, petroleum and petroleum products, watches and watch pans, handbags, 
luggage, flat goals, work gloves and leather wearing apparel, when qualifying as CBTPA origi- 
nating goods. A third feature of CBTPA provides duty-free treatment to certain beverages made 
with Caribbean rum. 

^Five percent is based on trade statistics compiled by the Ministry of Trade and Industry. 
The Seventh Report to Congress on the Operation of CBERA, prepared by USTR on the basis 
of U.S. trade data, suggests CBERA imports may be as large as 13 percent of U.S. imports from 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

^ After Brazil, Jamaica and El Salvador, and ahead of Costa Rica, South Africa and Canada. 

®If produced from at least 50 percent local feedstock (e.g., ethanol produced from sugarcane 
grown in the CBI beneficiary countries.) Up to 7 percent of the U.S. market may be supplied 
duty-free by CBI ethanol containing no local feedstock (i.e., ethanol from other countries can 
be shipped to a dehydration plant in a CBI country for reprocessing). 
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develop an environmentally friendly industry in the Caribbean which contributes to 
fuel efficiency and less fossil fuel pollution in the United States. 

Given the importance of Trinidad and Tobago to the energy security of the United 
States, the Government of Trinidad and Tobago recommends that the CBI ethanol 
duty-free regime be maintained unchanged so as not to further disrupt our current 
relationship in energy trade, especially as the value of our ethanol exports to the 
United States already has plummeted by almost 70 percent so far this year. This 
important benefit can assist our own recovery once U.S. demand for ethanol returns 
as the U.S. economy rebounds. 

Merchandise Processing Fee — Finally, it is imperative that the CBI program re- 
tain its current exemption from Custom and Border Protection’s merchandise proc- 
essing fee (MPF).® All of the U.S. free trade agreements currently operating in the 
Americas (NAFTA, Chile, CAFTA-DR, Peru) have this exemption. Without it, duty- 
free imports from CBI countries would be at, roughly a 5 percent price disadvantage 
to similar goods from FTA countries. 

III. Creative Thinking for the Next Phase 

The United States is Trinidad and Tobago’s largest trading partner, absorbing ap- 
proximately 60 percent of our exports and providing 25 percent of our import needs. 
The Government of Trinidad and Tobago is seeking to diversify its economy in order 
to reduce our economy’s dependence on the energy sector and to achieve self-sus- 
taining growth. In this regard, the Ministry of Trade and Industry is leading efforts 
to develop seven sectors which have the potential for significant employment gen- 
eration and revenue earnings.'^ As part of its diversification drive, Trinidad and To- 
bago is seeking to exploit the production and export potential in the downstream 
energy industries. One of these sectors — printing and packaging — would use our 
natural gas resources to diversify inter alia into products derived from local poly- 
propylene and polyethylene. 

Regrettably, we are seeing these plans dashed. While we applaud the CAFTA- 
DR’s economic reforms and opening to the United States, the ability of these six 
counties to declare CAFTA origination for their production has robbed the operation 
of the CBI program of critical energy.® If one looks at just duty free U.S. imports 
from the current (remaining) 19 CBERA beneficiary countries, along with pref- 
erential U.S. imports from the eight CBTPA beneficiaries, the growth of U.S. im- 
ports under the CBI program has been flat since the passage of CAFTA-DR in 2005. 
CBI imports were $3.45 million in 2005 and an almost identical $3.47 in 2008. Even 
more alarming, CBI imports are down 56 percent so far this year, more than twice 
the rate I mentioned at the beginning of my submission for total imports from Car- 
ibbean Basin countries.® It stands to reason that as former CBI beneficiaries have 
more and better options for claiming preferential access to the market for their pro- 
duction there is less opportunity for those remaining to make use of the CBI pro- 
gram for its intended purpose — “to facilitate the economic development and export 
diversification of the Caribbean Basin economies.” i® 

Only a few years ago, Trinidad and Tobago could have packaged goods for retail 
sale that had been substantially transformed in the CAFTA-DR countries and the 
article would still have qualified as a CBI originating good if it could meet the CBI 
value-added rule. There would have been no concept of transshipment between Cen- 
tral America/the DR and the other CBI beneficiaries. Most importantly, while the 


®The merchandise processing fee (MPF) is 0.21 percent ad valorem on formally-entered im- 
ported merchandise, subject to a minimum fee of $25 per entry and a maximum fee of $485 
per entry. 

"^Selected by the Standing Committee on Business Development (SCBD), a public-private ad- 
visory committee to the Cabinet, the seven sectors include: yachting; fish and fish processing; 
merchant marine; music and entertainment; film; food and beverage; and printing and pack- 
aging. 

®For purposes of determining the value-added requirement §27030)(1)(13) the term “bene- 
ficiary country” includes “former beneficiary countries” but the merchandise must have been 
produced in a current beneficiary country, i.e., substantially transformed into a new or different 
article of commerce in a current beneficiary country. 

®U.S. CBI imports during Jan.-July 2008 were $2.2 billion, and only $1.3 billion during the 
comparable 2009 period. 

USTR Website, http://www.ustr.gov/trade-topics/trade-development/prefernce-programs/ 
caribbean-basin. 

CAFTA’s transshipment prohibition precludes packaging CAFTA-originating goods in Trini- 
dad and Tobago because such goods lose their CAFTA-origin. CAFTA states that originating 
goods that subsequently undergo any operation outside of the territories of the Parties to the 
FTA other than unloading, reloading, or other processes necessary to preserve the condition of 
the good will lose their originating status. CBP has long held that under this provision pack- 
aging for retail sale deprives otherwise eligible goods of their originating status. 
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packaging operation itself would not have conveyed CBI origin, it would not have 
ruled out CBI origin either. Indeed, the packaging materials (if of CBI origin) would 
have counted toward the CBI value content rule just as the CAFTA-DR inputs 
would .12 That is no longer the case. § 2703(a)(2)(a) specifically states that “mere” 
packaging operations in CBI beneficiaries are not sufficient to establish duty-free 
treatment under CBI. Thus, rather than a potential pool of $13 billion of goods to 
package for retail sale and still claim the CBI duty preference, Trinidad and Tobago 
is limited to what is left in the current CBI beneficiaries’ qualifying pool of mer- 
chandise, or only $3.5 billion, 

Legislative proposal — We believe this unintended situation, which drastically cur- 
tails Trinidad and Tobago’s development opportunities, needs to be addressed as 
soon as possible. Proposed draft language appears in an attachment, and we would 
be happy to work with the Congress and USTR to refine it. But the fundamental 
idea is simple — production that occurs in the six CAFTA-DR countries that would 
otherwise qualify as originating under CAFTA-DR can be shipped to a CBI country 
and count as CBI originating content if the good is packaged in the Caribbean using 
local material. 

Moreover, there are precedents for this approach involving Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic in the sensitive area of textile and apparel exports. Both of these 
precedents are a way around a special trade regime’s prohibition against trans- 
shipment, including performing packaging operations in another country. 

Applying this experience to Trinidad and Tobago’s packaging goals, we would pro- 
pose amending Section 2703 of the Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act to per- 
mit duty-free treatment to apply to any article that undergoes production in a 
former beneficiary country and packaging for retail sale in a current beneficiary 
country if (1) the article produced in the former beneficiary country would otherwise 
be eligible for duty-free treatment under CAFTA-DR; (2) the packaging materials 
and containers originate in a CBI country; and (3) the product is imported directly 
into the customs territory of the United States from the CBI country that performs 
the packaging. 

We believe our legislative proposal is consistent with the past Congressional find- 
ing that “The Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act . . . represents a permanent 
commitment by the United States to encourage the development of strong demo- 
cratic governments and revitalized economies in neighboring countries in the Carib- 
bean Basin” and the policy of the United States is to “seek the participation of Car- 
ibbean Basin beneficiary countries in . . . [a] free trade agreement at the earliest 
possible date.” (Both from the “United States — Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership 
Act” at 19 use 2701.). Further, the term “former beneficiary country” has the ben- 
efit of already being defined in the statute at 19 U.S.C. 2702. 

Importantly, our proposal would just restore the status quo ante. Prior to 
CAFTA’s entry into force, an article produced in Central America would not have 
lost its CBI eligibility by virtue of being packaged in Trinidad and Tobago. As such, 
the Government of Trinidad and Tobago respectfully requests that this correction 
be included in any bill to extend U.S. preference programs that might occur later 
this year. Some urgency applies as the Caribbean is being negatively affected by the 
global financial crisis. Real GDP fell sharply in 2008 from 3.4 percent in 2007 to 
1.5 percent in 2008, and the IMF projects a further contraction (-0.2 percent) in 


Generally 35 percent for items eligible under CBERA and CBTPA’s NAFTA parity articles, 
with a maximum of 15 percent of the appraised value produced in the customs territory of the 
United States. 

12 In 2008, goods claiming a CAFTA-DR preference were valued at $9.4 hillion, while goods 
claiming a CBI preference were $3.5 hillion. 

11 The first exception is an amendment to CBTPA contained in Public Law 109—53, the 
CAFTA-DR Implementation Act. The intent of the provision is to honor a CAFTA side letter 
that allows articles that were eligible for CBTPA treatment prior to CAFTA, and that are co- 
produced by enterprises in a CAFTA Party and a CBTPA beneficiary country, to continue to 
be eligible for CBTPA benefits after CAFTA’s entry into force, even though the CAFTA Party 
would no longer be a CBTPA beneficiary. (The actual drafting of the provision limited its appli- 
cation to situations involving Haiti and the Dominican Republic.) The second exception also is 
an amendment to CBTPA, this time in the “Haitian Hemispheric Opportunity Through Partner- 
ship Encouragement Act of 2008” (HOPE II). HOPE II permits certain textile and apparel arti- 
cles to be “imported directly from Haiti or the Dominican Republic,” regardless of which country 
completed the step that conferred origin. 
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2009 before the Caribbean stages a modest recovery in 2010 (1.5 percent).^® Trini- 
dad and Tobago has also been severaly impacted by these developments In fact, 
real GDP growth for Trinidad and Tobago has already dropped precipitously from 
13.3 percent in 2006 to 3.4 percent in 2008 and the IMF expects it to fall further 
to 0.5 percent in 2009. We therefore need economic alternatives to help counter 
these disruptive impacts. 

rV. Benefits of Legislative Proposal for the Region 

Our proposal can lead to a deepening of local industry, a greater share of value 
accruing to the Caribbean, and more product diversification in the CBI program. 
Moreover, Trinidad & Tobago is committed to pla 5 dng a leadership role in combating 
new threats to the stability, rule of law, and democratic process in the Caribbean. 

Direct Benefits for Trinidad and Tobago — The Printing and Packaging Sector is 
one of several that have been selected for further development by Trinidad and To- 
bago in keeping with its diversification thrust T&T’s printing and packaging indus- 
try will get a shot in the arm based on plans to establish a plastics industry 
through complexes for the production of ethylene, polyethylene, propylene and poly- 
propylene. Important downstream polyethylene and polypropylene manufacturing 
opportunities include film sheeting, containers, bottles and caps, bags, bowls and 
cups, future locally-produced inputs for an expanding packaging industry. 

Direct Benefits for the Caribbean — Trinidad and Tobago has fully implemented the 
obligations of the CARICOM Single Market and Economy (CSME) which provides 
for the free movement of goods produced in the region, the free movement of accred- 
ited skilled personnel and the provision of services provided through a locally estab- 
lished company. 

Both CBI rules and the Single Market encourage other Caribbean countries to 
participate in this benefit. They may do so in a number of ways. First, they can send 
their own products to T&T for more sophisticated packaging, producing a more com- 
petitive product of better quality, price and consumer appeal. Second, they can pack- 
age CAFTA items locally using T&T materials or other materials produced in the 
Caribbean, e.g., baskets woven from plant reeds. Third, university graduates of any 
Single Market country can take advantage of the increased employment opportuni- 
ties in Trinidad and Tobago for operators, supervisors and apprentices within the 
local printing and packaging industry, as well as for design artists, advertising and 
marketing specialists. Finally, Caribbean countries may form strategic alliances 
within the printing and packaging industry, with its key linkages to many other sec- 
tors. 

Trinidad and Tobago also has active programs that could assist its CARICOM 
partners to take advantage of this new opportunity. The main component of the 
CARICOM Trade Support (CTS) program is a U.S. $16+ million fund established 
by the Government of Trinidad and Tobago, which is to be disbursed as a loan on 
an interest free basis to firms in other CARICOM countries to procure technical as- 
sistance for business development projects. The Packaging and Printing Industry 
(PPI) Strategic Plan also calls for enhanced training. For example, last year the 
world renowned Graphic Arts Technical Foundation (GATF) of the United States de- 
signed a two-day training program focused on Caribbean printers and graduates to 
help fill the technical expertise and skilled manpower that are critically needed in 
this sector. 

Indirect Benefits for the Caribbean and the United States — The strategic and geo- 
graphic importance of Trinidad and Tobago within the Caribbean and CARICOM 
cannot be overstated. Trinidad and Tobago has taken a leadership role in advocating 
for stronger economic integration and security measures within CARICOM. Our 
strong economic relationship with CARICOM helps curb illegal immigration to the 
United States in search of better opportunities. Our stable and democratic govern- 
ment provides a role model for other countries. 


i^The 2007-2008 Caribbean averages are from the recent ECLAC publication, “America 
Latina y el Caribe: Series historicas de estadisticas economicas, 1950—2008,” found at http:!! 
WWW. cepal.orgldeypelcuaderno37ldatosl4.1. 2.xls. Projections are from the International Monetary 
Fund, World Economic Outlook, Crisis and Recovery, April 2009, p. 90, and include Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. Both sources provide the same data for Trinidad and Tobago. 

^®See, for example, the world-scale Lurgi/Bassell Gas to Polypropylene Complex which is 
under evaluation. 

I'^All of the 13 member states of the CSME except Suriname are also CBERA-eligible bene- 
ficiaries. CBERA beneficiary countries that are not members of the CSME include Aruha, Baha- 
mas, British Virgin Islands, Haiti, Netherland Antilles and Panama. 
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Further, Trinidad and Tobago cooperates with the United States on a full range 
of issues from drug interdiction and health issues to counterterrorism and security 
affairs: 

• The Caribbean is the midway point between illicit drug producers in the 
South and consumers in the North, with profits from the drug trade often 
dwarfing the legal economies of CARICOM countries. In 2008, the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Agency and its local counterparts seized over 10 tons of cocaine 
transiting into or through Trinidadian waters. To assist in securing the 
country’s coastline, in 2009 the Government upgraded the Coast Guard HQ 
in Chaguaramas; two new marine interceptors will form the back bone of a 
revamped Police Marine Unit, while four more are scheduled; and Trinidad’s 
Coast Guard is expected to receive three of an anticipated six Austal built 30 
meter patrol boats (go fast boats). 

• With drug trade comes guns and violent crime. Trinidad and Tobago is heav- 
ily invested in regional security to help address the fact that the Caribbean 
now has one of the highest per capita murder rates in the world, To deal 
with this surge, in May 2009, Trinidad and Tobago signed an “etrace” Memo- 
randum of Understanding with the U.S., an innovative program that uses the 
Internet to help combat illicit trafficking in firearms. 

• As a demonstration of Trinidad’s commitment to the region, the CARICOM 
Implementation Agency for Crime and Security is now headquartered in Port- 
of-Spain, and our Prime Minister has portfolio responsibility in the 
CARICOM “Cabinet” for Crime and Security. 

• As the largest U.S. supplier of liquefied natural gas (LNG), Trinidad and To- 
bago plays an important role in Caribbean energy security. Recognizing this, 
a team of USG experts carried out a vulnerability assessment in 2008 and 
prepared a report with recommendations on critical infrastructure protection 
efforts. 

• In July 2008, Trinidad and Tobago enacted the “Immigration (Advance Pas- 
senger Information) Act, 2008.” Further, the Government established the 
Trinidad and Tobago Immigration Document Examination Laboratory to 
counter the fraudulent use of travel and identity documents. 

• The Government of Trinidad and Tobago cooperates in U.S. extradition pro- 
ceedings. Notably, in June 2008, the Government approved the extradition of 
two Guyanese and one Trinidadian accused of plotting to blow up New York’s 
JFK International Airport. 

Conclusion 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative continues to be of tremendous importance to Trini- 
dad and Tobago. Nonetheless, the advent of CAFTA has left the CBI program as 
less than the sum of its previous parts. We have advanced one thus far one, legisla- 
tive “fix” to this problem that would support the Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago’s efforts to diversify its economy and increase opportunities to generate em- 
ployment and new business ventures throughout the region. Given the number of 
U.S. preference programs that are about to expire, it is inevitable that there will 
need to be a bill to renew them. We hope the Ways and Means Subcommittee will 
give our proposal careful consideration and seize the opportunity to restore key as- 
pects of the CBI program. We undertake to add to this dialogue in the coming weeks 
as we seek to partner with the United States Congress in strengthening the com- 
mercial relationship between the United States and the Caribbean. 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide our views. 

Attachment: 

ATTACHMENT: PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE CHANGES TO 19 U.S.C. 2703 
Amend § 2703(a) to add: 

(7) Notwithstanding paragraphs I and 2. The duty-free treatment provided under 
(a) shall apply to any article that would otherwise be eligible for duty-free 
treatment under CAFTA-DR if — 


i®Fact Sheet on Counternarcotics and Law Enforcement Country Program: Trinidad & To- 
bago, U.S. Department of State, January 20, 2009, can be found at http:llwwii}. state. goviplinll 
rlslfsll3700.htm. 

Res. 865, introduced by Rep. Yvette Clarke (NY— D) in 2007, calls on the United States 
to work with Caribbean countries to address crime and violence in the region. The Resolution 
was highlighted in the House Committee of Foreign Affair’s work on the Merida (Third Border) 
Initiative. 
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(A) Such article is packaged for retail sale in a beneficiary country using pack- 
aging containers and material that originate under (a); and 

(B) The article is imported directly from a beneficiary country into the customs 
territory of the United States. 

Amend § 2703(b)(5) to add: 

(I) Articles that undergo production in a former CBTPA beneficiary coun- 
try and packaging in a CBTPA beneficiary country 

(i) Notwithstanding subparagraph (a)(2)(A), duty-free treatment shall apply to 
any article referred to in subparagraphs (A) through (F) of paragraph (1) that 
would otherwise be eligible for duty-free treatment under CAFTA-DR if — 

(A) such article is packaged for retail sale in a beneficiary country using pack- 
aging containers and material that originate under (a): and 

(B) the article is imported directly from a beneficiary country into the customs 
territory of the United States. 


Statement of Jamaica Chamber of Commerce 
INTRODUCTION. 

The potential for the following trade recommendations is to support the Caribbean 
designated Third Border of the United States, with the Region’s endeavour to regain 
a level of prosperity in order to monitor effectively the area under its purview, 
through a new enhanced version of the CBI as the best way forward following the 
world recession, to engender a resurgence of CaricomAJS trade and investment, par- 
ticularly in the expanding Services sector, while reducing Jamaica’s trade deficit 
with the US. 

Jamaica has a significant and escalating trade deficit with the US. Briefly in 
2007, the value of imports was US$2.7 billion that has increased in 2008 to US$3.3 
billion, while preliminary returns for 2008 indicate that Jamaica has a trade deficit 
with the U.S. of US$2.3 billion, rising from US$1.9 billion in 2007. In Jamaica’s case 
the U.S. is therefore the primary beneficiary under the CBI. 

The fact that the merchandise trade balance of most Caricom countries with the 
U.S. is negative, though not for Caricom as a whole, should not be surprising for 
a Region in which most member states are competitive in their Services sector rath- 
er than goods. This also explains in part, why the CBI has not been fully utilised 
in the past. 

Jamaica and Caricom need to look forward to a beneficial access arrangement 
under the new CBI in perpetuity, so that all Caricom countries could benefit from 
the advantages of CBERA and CPTBA and enhanced tariff and quota concessions, 
in addition to more flexible rules of origin, addressing non-tariff barriers and other 
border measures, that affect effective market access and extending the scope of cov- 
erage beyond the trade in goods to include the trade in services, now the fastest 
growing sector in Jamaica and Caricom, with an increase in investment and other 
consequential economic areas. 

Trade and economic co-operation relations between Caricom and the U.S. are cur- 
rently covered under a narrow range of trade related instruments. The CBERA and 
the CBTPA which enhances CBERA, collectively referred to as CBI, provide unilat- 
eral duty free access for nearly all goods, which accounts for a diminishing share 
of the total exports of most Caricom beneficiary countries with rapidly growing ex- 
port sectors. The U.S. also has Bilateral Investment Treaties with Jamaica, Gre- 
nada and Trinidad and Tobago. 

THE CBI BENCHMARK. 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) 1983 refers to the following unilateral legis- 
lation enacted to promote U.S. trade and investment in beneficiary countries. The 
following are elements of the CBI: 

• 1983 Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act (CBERA) 

• 1990 Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Expansion Act 

• 2000 Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership Act (CBTPA) 

CBERA offers duty free access to the U.S. market for a range of goods from 24 
beneficiary countries. CBERA acquired a waiver under Article XXV of GATT 1947 
valid to December 31st 2014, under which over 90% of Jamaica’s exports of goods 
enter the U.S. market duty-free. CBERA continues to provide duty-free entry to the 
U.S. on a permanent basis that was granted on 30th August 1990 through amend- 
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ing the original CBERA 1983 legislation, although a WTO waiver is required for ex- 
tension of the preferences it provides. These preferences together with additional ex- 
pected access opportunities that may be granted should be included in the new en- 
hanced CBI that would also apply to services. 

The discretionary nature of both CBERA and CBTPA that together constitute CBI 
does not provide a secure foundation for the future CaricomAJS trade relationship 
recommended to be anchored in perpetuity on an enhanced CBI arrangement. Such 
an indefinite arrangement would also be attractive to investors given the market 
access stability that would remove the susceptibility to reversal by Congress or 
through executive stipulation concerning either country of product eligibility. For ex- 
ample, under CBERA, the beneficiary status of a country can be ended or suspended 
by the President at any time. Such an uncertain environment should be varied to 
be attractive for future investors. 

Further, the CBERA rules of origin have impaired the value and effectiveness for 
beneficiary countries. The origin criterion of substantial transformation limits the 
full preference potential for countries whose technological and manufacturing enter- 
prises are still at the developing stage. These countries which comprise the majority 
of Caricom island states, are the smallest economies in the hemisphere, and should 
therefore be viewed asymmetrically. 

Additionally, CBI beneficiaries have consistently referred to the difficulty with the 
excessive, onerous and complex certificate of origin documentation work and cus- 
toms implementing rules, along with quotas and other non-tariff barriers mainly in 
the area of phytosanitary (SPS) regulations, which constitute significant and in- 
creasing entry barriers to goods from Caricom states. As the U.S. progresses with 
third country bilateral trade agreements, the beneficial value and effectiveness of 
the CBI for Caricom states continues to be eroded. Cognisance of the foregoing ob- 
servations should therefore be seen as necessary to restore the full value and effec- 
tiveness of CBI in perpetuity together with the inclusion of services, now the prin- 
cipal sector for growth in the Region. 

SERVICES. 

As mentioned earlier services exports form the bulk of most Caricom countries 
and the sector has the largest potential for growth in the Caribbean. Caricom could 
gain net trade and investment benefits if services were included in the new en- 
hanced CBI. Such gains would depend on the relaxation of the following barriers: 

• Citizenship requirements 

• Residency requirements 

• Different requirements at the state level for professional services 

• Slow processing of U.S. H-IB visas 

• Ownership restrictions 

• Non-mutual recognition of qualifications 

• Capital and security requirements and differential taxation requirements 

The U.S. has advised its domestic industries about the investment opportunities 
available in Caricom. A government sponsored U.S. Trade Mission is due to visit 
the Region shortly to examine the investment opportunities before the end of this 
year. 

In 2004 U.S. services exports valued US$340 billion, with a trade surplus of ap- 
proximately US$48 billion. Services exports grew almost 100% over the last 10 
years, representing 30% of U.S. exports. According to the office of the USTR it is 
estimated that services such as accounting, finance, insurance, education, medicine, 
engineering, travel, tourism, construction, express delivery, advertising, retailing, 
telecommunications, computer services and environmental services account for ap- 
proximately 70% of the U.S. economy’s output. 

In Caricom services comprise more than 75% of GDP and 73% of GDP in the case 
of Jamaica. In most of the smaller Caricom states, in many instances a similar per- 
centage exists in terms of overall exports. However, more than 70% of Caricom’s 
services exports consist of tourism or travel services. The range of Caricom’s services 
is however in need of diversification, due to the overdependence on tourism which 
is a very fickle industry vulnerable to unpredictable dislocation by unexpected world 
events. This is particularly true in the case of Jamaica that has created two home- 
grown world class hotel chains. 

Cross border supply of services offers potential for Caricom providers, given their 
small and limited capital base, which inhibit commercial presence in foreign mar- 
kets. Caricom service providers currently supply services to the U.S. through elec- 
tronic media used for example by designers, architects and data processing entities. 
There is room for expansion which could be facilitated by the recognition of quali- 
fications and accreditation of Caricom service providers and their regulation. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is recommended that a future trade relationship between Caricom and the U.S. 
be considered and built on the acquis of the CBI, including both goods and services 
and incorporating an appropriate level of reciprocity that should be acceptable and 
satisfy both Caricom and U.S. goals. 

The terms of the new arrangement should be indefinite, aimed at expanding 
Caricom exports of goods and services, increasing investment, with protection for In- 
tellectual Property Rights and food security. Improvements should include increased 
tariff and quota concessions, more flexible rules of origin, removing non-tariff bar- 
riers, and increased market access. Opportunities to improve the growth of the Re- 
gion’s trade in services should be given priority as Caricom and Jamaica in par- 
ticular have a competitive advantage and a strong interest in securing new markets 
for their services exports. As the U.S. is Caricom’s main trading partner, Caricom 
states would benefit significantly from a liberalised services environment that 
should also prompt increased investment in the Region. 

The U.S. continues a policy of negotiating bilateral FTAs with hemispheric and 
other third countries, that to ensure a long term foundation for Regional trade with 
the U.S., it is necessary to secure existing trade benefits for both goods and services 
by establishing a new customised relationship compatible with Caricom’s level of de- 
velopment, resources and capacity to produce both goods and services, commensu- 
rate with the obligations to be undertaken in the new trade framework. 

ANTHONY GOMES 

DIRECTOR, JAMAICA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Statement of the International Sugar Trade Coalition 

The International Sugar Trade Coalition (ISTC) respectfully submits these com- 
ments for the record of the November 17, 2009 hearing by the House Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee on U.S. trade preference programs. ISTC urges that 
sugar be excluded from any reform of U.S. trade preference programs. 

ISTC is a non-profit association representing sugar industries in developing coun- 
tries from Africa, the Caribbean, Central and South America, Asia and the Pacific 
that are traditional suppliers of sugar to the U.S. market under the raw sugar tariff 
rate quota (TRQ), including: Barbados, Belize, the Dominican Republic, Fiji, Guy- 
ana, Jamaica, Malawi, Mauritius, Panama, the Philippines, St. Kitts and Nevis, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Zimbabwe. ITC’s members represent approximately one- 
half of the raw sugar TRQ allocations. 

U.S. industrial users of sugar (such as chocolate and candy manufacturers) and 
certain free-trade think tanks and NGOs have suggested that least developed coun- 
tries (LDCs), especially those in Africa, would benefit by extending duty-free, quota- 
free treatment (DFQF) to sugar imports to the United States from LDCs. Experi- 
ence with the reform of the EU sugar regime has proven, however, that including 
sugar in DFQE initiatives actually does more harm than good to developing coun- 
tries. For that reason, in its testimony presented at the November 17, 2009 hearing, 
the Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA) recommended that 
sugar should be excluded from DEQF initiatives. ISTC agrees. 

1. Access to the U.S. Sugar Market Is Valuable Because of the U.S. Sugar 
Program. 

In considering whether sugar should be included in DFQF for LDCs, one has to 
start with the question why LDCs want to export sugar to the United States in the 
first place. According to the International Sugar Organization (ISO) the vast major- 
ity — roughly 80% — of the sugar produced in the world is consumed within the coun- 
try of origin. Most sugar-producing countries, including some LDCs, maintain the 
viability of their sugar industries through measures (including TRQs, subsidies, etc.) 
to ensure that the price of sugar in their internal markets is above their local cost 
of production. 

'There are only two major import markets where, over the past half century, sugar 
prices have been consistently above the world average cost of production: the EU 
and the United States. The EU price was traditionally significantly higher than the 
U.S. price, which made access to the EU market the most sought-after by sugar- 
exporting countries. But as a result of a WTO challenge brought by Brazil, Australia 
and Thailand, coupled with the impact of the EU’s Ever 3 dhing But Arms (EBA) ini- 
tiative, which extended DFQF to LDC sugar, the EU reduced its sugar reference 
price by 36%. Today, the U.S. and EU market prices are the closest they have been 
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in decades. Depending on currency exchange and freight rates, the U.S. price may 
actually provide greater returns for some exporters from time to time. As a result, 
access to the U.S. market today is relatively even more attractive than ever before. 

In addition to the premium-priced EU and U.S. markets, sugar is also traded on 
the so-called “world market,” where prices are typically well below the world aver- 
age cost of production.* Only the lowest cost sugar producers, Brazil, Australia and 
Thailand, intentionally target the world market. Other countries may occasionally 
dispose of surplus production on the world market, which only further depresses the 
world market price. No LDCs and no African countries (with the possible exception 
of South Africa) produce sugar with the intention of exporting to the world market 
precisely because the price is usually below their cost of production. 

The U.S. sugar program ensures that the market price is above the cost of produc- 
tion through a combination of (1) TRQs on imports from traditional suppliers; (2) 
domestic marketing allotments to control the amount of domestic sugar in the mar- 
ket; and (3) “nonrecourse” loans to domestic sugar producers. Through these meas- 
ures, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) balances the interests of domestic 
sugar producers, U.S. consumers, and traditional foreign suppliers, with the goal of 
maintaining a stable market. The resulting U.S. market price is in the mid-range 
of internal market prices around the world. 

A total of 39 countries, all but two of which are developing countries, hold alloca- 
tions under the U.S. raw sugar TRQ. (Australia and Taiwan are the developed quota 
holders.) The developing-country quota holders include four LDCs: Haiti, Mada- 
gascar, Malawi and Mozambique. Consistent with GATT Article XIII, quota shares 
under the TRQ are assigned on the basis of actual exports to the United States dur- 
ing a representative base period. Countries not assigned quota shares are not tradi- 
tional suppliers to the U.S. market. 

Sugar exports are the life’s blood of many of these developing-country quota hold- 
ers. Sugar exports represent as much as 24% of total GDP ie.g., Swaziland) and up 
to 93% of agricultural revenues (e.g., Fiji) for many these developing-country quota 
holders. Literally millions of farmers and workers earn their livings in the sugar 
industries of these developing-country quota holders. The non-LDC developing-coun- 
try quota holders are significantly more dependant upon sugar exports than are the 
LDCs (i.e., sugar exports are a larger percentage of total exports for the non-LDC 
developing countries). 

The U.S. sugar program is beneficial to developing-country quota holders because 
it provides them with access to a market where the price is consistently remunera- 
tive, i.e., above their cost of production. Uncontrolled increases in the flow of sugar 
into the U.S. market risk undermining the U.S. price, reducing the revenues upon 
which developing-country quota holders rely. Developing-country sugar exporters 
need a balance between the volume of access and the value of that access, because 
increased access at a price that is below the cost of production is worthless. 

2. Granting DFQF to LDC Sugar Risks Destroying the U.S. Sugar Program, 
Which Is Already Vulnerable Because of NAFTA. 

The U.S. sugar program has remained in effect since 1982 with only relatively 
minor changes precisely because it has been effective in balancing the interests of 
domestic producers, U.S. consumers and traditional foreign suppliers — all at no 
budgetary cost to the U.S. taxpayer. This balance of interests has been seriously dis- 
rupted by the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which gave Mexico 
DFQF access to the U.S. market. U.S. sugar imports from Mexico have sky-rocketed 
from 7,258 metric tons (MT) before NAFTA to 1.3 million MT during the just-ended 
2008-09 quota year. In the meantime, U.S. sugar imports from the 39 traditional 
suppliers have fallen to the minimum level bound in the Uruguay Round (approxi- 
mately 1.1 million MT), and the U.S. market price has become more volatile, jeop- 
ardizing sugar export revenues for the developing-country quota holders that depend 
on access to the U.S. sugar market. 

The U.S. Administration learned its lesson from NAFTA. No subsequent FTA ne- 
gotiated with a sugar-producing country has included DFQF treatment for sugar. 
Rather, all U.S. FTAs since NAFTA have strictly limited the volume of sugar to be 
imported duty-free under the FTA. The reason is simple: DFQF treatment for sugar 
is incompatible with maintaining a premium price. 


* Drought-induced damage to the cane crop in India caused world-market prices in 2009 to 
double and rise above the world average cost of production for the first time in more than 30 
years. Raw cane sugar, which accounts for the great bulk of world sugar trade, is currently 
priced around $500 per metric ton world markets and around $600 on the U.S. market. Sugar 
is traded on New York and London exchanges and is historically more volatile in price than 
crude oil. 
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Adding another major source of DFQF sugar to the U.S. market would seriously 
depress the U.S. market price, thereby further reducing sugar export revenues by 
all developing-country quota holders. Even worse, extending DFQF treatment to 
sugar from LDCs could collapse the sugar program completely, which would benefit 
neither current developing-country quota holders nor LDCs. Rather, the only bene- 
ficiaries of such an outcome would be (1) the U.S. industrial sugar users, who would 
then he able to source sugar at the lowest possible price; and (2) the lowest cost 
exporters of sugar, none of which are LDCs, primarily Brazil, Australia and Thai- 
land. 

Twenty-four LDCs are significant sugar producers. Of these, five are currently 
major exporters: Malawi, Mozambique, Myanmar, Sudan and Zambia. These five 
LDCs export an average of 1.1 million MT of sugar annually. 

Total annual U.S. sugar consumption is about 9.6 million metric tons. Domestic 
producers by law are guaranteed the opportunity to supply 85 percent of that total. 
Traditional suppliers are guaranteed the opportunity to supply 1.1 million metric 
tons, about 11 percent, under WTO agreements. Mexico faces no limits and supplied 
about 1.3 million MT, over 12 percent of the market, in the 2008-09 marketing 
year. Massive oversupply and a price collapse is a serious risk. It has been reported 
that Malawi, Mozambique and Sudan are already expanding their sugar production 
dramatically (doubling it according to some sources) to take advantage of their new 
DFQF access to the EU under EBA. With the recent reduction in EU sugar prices, 
a result of EU sugar market reforms, some or even all of these increased LDC ex- 
ports — as much as another 1.4 million MT, almost 15 percent of U.S. consumption — 
might be diverted to the U.S. market under DFQF. Supplies could equal over 120 
percent of consumption, making it impossible to maintain the sugar price required 
by law without government purchases of sugar on an unprecedented and extremely 
costly scale. 

But even that is not the worst case scenario. A newly-introduced bill, the New 
Partnership for Trade Development Act, H.R. 4101, would extend DFQF status to 
all AGOA beneficiaries, as well as the non-African LDCs. This group of 29 countries 
exports on average 2.8 million MT of sugar annually. 

There can be no serious debate over whether the U.S. sugar program could with- 
stand additional imports of that magnitude. At a minimum, the U.S. sugar price 
would fall significantly, probably below the cost of production in almost all devel- 
oping-country quota holders, thereby immediately slashing sugar export revenues by 
those developing countries that are already dependent upon exports to the United 
States. The sugar program would no longer be tenable. 

As was experienced by the African, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) countries in the 
reform of the EU regime, sugar export earnings by the developing country quota 
holders would plummet, tens of thousands of sugar workers would lose their jobs, 
and in some countries (Trinidad & Tobago and St. Kitts & Nevis in the case of the 
EU reform) the entire sugar sector would shut down, causing major economic dis- 
location and social upheaval. 

Another policy option would be to replace the current U.S. sugar program with 
a more traditional commodity program {e.g., deficiency payments). Under this 
model, U.S. sugar producers would be guaranteed a certain price, but imported 
sugar would trade at the so-called world market price, which as noted above is typi- 
cally below the cost of production of all but a handful of countries. The result would 
be the loss of sugar export revenues by both current quota holders and LDCs, as 
sugar trade would be dominated by in Brazil (the world’s largest and lowest-cost 
producer), and to a lesser extent Australia and Thailand. The only winners would 
be the large corporate sugar users, commodity speculators, and the handful of non- 
LDC lowest-cost sugar exporters. 

The outcome would be a classic case of “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” as existing 
trade by the developing countries that are already dependent on their sugar exports 
to the United States would be destroyed to make room for new imports from LDCs. 
The United States sugar program, which sustains a premium price for sugar by lim- 
iting supply, would likely be overwhelmed. Increasing poverty in one group of poor 
countries in the hopes of reducing poverty in another group of poor countries is not 
a worthy policy goal. Indeed, there is a serious risk that even the LDCs would lose 
out, being replaced by the small group of super-competitive non-LDC sugar pro- 
ducers. The result would be increased sugar exports by Brazil, and increased pov- 
erty in almost all other sugar exporters, including the LDCs the DFQF initiative 
is intended to help. 
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For all these reasons, ISTC respectfully requests that sugar should be excluded 
from DFQF treatment in any preference reform legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harry Kopp 
Vice President 


Submission of the National Association of Manufacturers 

The National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) represents the U.S. manufac- 
turing industry and is comprised of thousands of firms of all sizes, in all manufac- 
turing sectors and in all 50 states. We are pleased to have this opportunity to share 
the NAM’s views with regard to the Andean Trade Preferences Act (ATPA), which 
expires at the end of this year, as well as comments on the U.S. Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP) program, which also expires at the end of this year. 

The NAM supports the U.S. preferences programs, including GSP and ATPA, as 
a means of aiding economic development in emerging economies and encouraging 
those countries to respect important norms of international commerce. This should 
include: due regard for property owned by U.S. citizens; intellectual property protec- 
tion; equitable and reasonable access both to markets and basic commodity re- 
sources; observance of labor and environmental provisions; and actions to reduce 
distorting investment practices and policies. Preferences programs should not be 
viewed as an entitlement. 

Andean Trade Preferences Act (ATPA) 

The National Association of Manufacturers strongly supports renewal and reform 
of the ATPA before the end of the year. We note that President Obama’s Trade Pol- 
icy Priorities document, issued February 27, 2009, by the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, also spoke of the need for “renewal and reform” of U.S. preference 
programs, including the ATPA. 

Our strong preference is for the Congress and the Administration to work to- 
gether over the coming month to enact reform of U.S. preference programs to ensure 
they are effectively supporting U.S. economic interests and broader global policy pri- 
orities. It is also important that this policy review focus on eligibility for benefits, 
in order to ensure that benefits are going to appropriate developing countries and 
to those partner countries that are playing constructive roles internationally. 

Although the strong preference of the NAM is for the review and reautborization 
of ATPA to be concluded in 2009, if the press of other business means that Congress 
cannot conduct a careful review and recalibration of the ATPA programs this year, 
the NAM would recommend another short-term (perhaps six or twelve months) ex- 
tension of the program. This should be combined with a firm commitment from the 
Administration and Congressional leadership to conduct a thorough review and re- 
form of ATPA and other preference programs before the expiration of the extension. 

The track record of countries granted benefits under ATPA is mixed. On the posi- 
tive side, the NAM believes that Colombia and Peru have consistently upheld their 
responsibilities with regard to the ATPA, and that the growth and development 
through increased trade with the United States as a result of ATPA benefits has 
been strong, positive and integral to both nations’ economic growth. On the negative 
side, both Ecuador and Bolivia have not upheld key requirements of the ATPA pro- 
gram, particularly with regard to respect for foreign investment, and the NAM is 
extremely concerned that blanket extension of ATPA to either country would simply 
reward bad behavior. 

The United States has negotiated bilateral Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) with 
both Peru and Colombia that, once fully implemented, will render their need for 
ATPA benefits moot, as U.S. tariffs will be reduced to zero for nearly every product 
imported from Peru and Colombia. The U.S. -Peru FTA has been implemented, al- 
though some Peruvian products face longer phase-in periods of U.S. tariffs that will 
benefit from extension of ATPA benefits. The U.S.-Colombia FTA is pending ap- 
proval from the United States Congress and, without ATPA, Colombia’s exports to 
the United States will suddenly face tariffs. As a result of the positive growth and 
development provided to both nations by the ATPA, the NAM strongly endorses ex- 
tending ATPA benefits to Colombia and Peru until such time as both FTAs are fully 
implemented. 

The situation with respect to Ecuador and Bolivia is, unfortunately, very different 
from the favorable developments we see in Colombia and Peru. In Ecuador, we con- 
tinue to see deterioration in rule of law, judicial independence, corruption and other 
important areas. President Obama’s determination and strong public statements of 
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June 30, 2009, clearly reflect those same concerns. The Government of Ecuador was 
put on very clear notice that its performance under ATPA criteria was inadequate, 
and that improvement would be necessary for Ecuador to retain its ATPA eligibility 
beyond the six-month extension the President approved through December 31, 2009. 
The NAM strongly supported the Administration’s results-oriented approach toward 
Ecuador in the June review and urges the Congress to adopt a similar approach to 
Ecuador in the renewal of ATPA. 

Unfortunately, there has been no improvement from the Ecuadorian Government. 

Indeed, the situation has continued to deteriorate. Since the President’s June 30 
decisions on ATPA eligibility, Ecuador had continued to abuse foreign and domestic 
investors, including using the judiciary and police as harassment arms for the polit- 
ical leadership, rather than independent bastions of and protectors of democracy 
and rule of law. Over the past five months we have also seen the President of Ecua- 
dor issue decrees to revoke patent protections for international pharmaceutical and 
agricultural chemical manufacturers and threaten to annul many of Ecuador’s long- 
standing investment treaties including the Ecuador-U.S. Bilateral Investment Trea- 
ty (BIT) which has been in force and benefiting both parties since 1997. 

Some have argued that criticism of Ecuadorian behavior or any questioning of its 
eligibility for ATPA benefits is simply reflecting concerns over one particularly con- 
tentious investment dispute. We at the NAM want to be very clear — the NAM is 
indeed very concerned by Ecuador’s abusive treatment of any foreign investor, obvi- 
ously with special attention to investments by NAM member companies and Amer- 
ican companies. There have been some high-profile cases of very disturbing treat- 
ment of large American investors; and the NAM and other leaders in the U.S. busi- 
ness community have spoken out and will continue to speak out very strongly. But 
our overall policy approach and our concerns toward Ecuador are far, far broader. 
Ecuador’s established behavior and its credible threats for further abuses endanger 
broad swaths of our member companies, large and small — e.g. pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, chemical manufacturers, natural resource companies, and anyone who 
has made good faith investments in Ecuador. 

In light of these regrettable but undeniable developments, the NAM strongly rec- 
ommends that, if the ATPA program is extended in some form beyond December 31, 
2009, Ecuador’s eligibility be suspended based on its failure to meet the eligibility 
criteria. We further recommend that in renewing the ATPA legislation, provision be 
made for the Administration to restore eligibility for ATPA benefits if and when the 
Administration certifies that a country has come back into compliance with the eli- 
gibility criteria. 

The case of Bolivia is similar to that of Ecuador. The NAM supported the actions 
of Congress and the Administration over the past year in handling Bolivia’s status 
under the ATPA. On June 30, 2009, President Obama suspended Bolivia’s ATPA eli- 
gibility. We believed then, and reaffirm today, that this was the correct decision in 
light of the performance of the Government of Bolivia in important areas including 
rule of law and counter-narcotics. The NAM recommends that Bolivia’s eligibility for 
ATPA benefits continue to be suspended. 

Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) 

GSP is a very important trade preference program created and maintained by the 
United States to promote the economic development of developing countries through 
trade. The program is particularly important for manufacturers who cannot source 
domestically and cannot meet the de minimis requirement for a duty suspension 
bill. 

Although GSP provides preferential duty-free entry for products from 133 des- 
ignated beneficiary countries, we understand that the vast majority of the benefits 
are enjoyed by only a handful of eligible countries. We also understand that the 
GSP should benefit the countries that need it the most. Thus, we understand that 
this review of the GSP program should find ways to get more countries to benefit 
from the program. 

At the Hong Kong World Trade Organization (WTO) Ministerial in December 
2005, there was a political commitment by Trade Ministers, including the United 
States, to provide duty-free/quota-free market access for at least 97 percent of tariff 
lines from Least Developed Countries (LDCs). Ministers also agreed to take steps 
to progressively expand beyond 97 percent — but to take into account any impact on 
other developing countries at similar levels of development as LDCs. 

The implementation of this political commitment was agreed to be accomplished 
on an autonomous basis, through countries’ respective preferential trade regime, 
such as GSP. The United States certainly needs to live up to the commitment it 
made to LDCs at the Hong Kong WTO Ministerial. 
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Notwithstanding these important considerations, the NAM wants to stress an- 
other dimension of the program — its contribution toward reducing costs for U.S. 
manufacturers who utilize inputs that are not produced or available in America. 
This facet of the GSP program helps to improve the competitiveness of manufac- 
turing in America. Eliminating GSP benefits on components that have no U.S. sup- 
plier or counterpart will mean that the U.S. manufacturer must pay a higher duty, 
which must then be passed on to its customers through a price increase. 

Thus, we urge you to undertake a careful review of the products that are covered 
by GSP to ensure that we do not raise costs for U.S. manufacturers. While we un- 
derstand the requirements of the law, we want to ensure that this review of the 
GSP program does not hamper the competitiveness of U.S. firms. 

The NAM looks forward to working with the Administration and Congress to re- 
form and renew American trade preference programs to make them more effective 
and better able to promote U.S. policy objectives. 


Statement of the Lesotho Textile Exporters Association 

The Lesotho Textile Exporters Association (LTEA) wishes to take this opportunity 
to submit written comments for the record following the hearing on November 17, 
2009, on the U.S. trade preference programs. We wish to express our appreciation 
and support for the benefits granted under the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
(AGOA), and inform you about the success of this program and the challenges 
ahead. As the Committee and the U.S. Congress continue their deliberations on re- 
forming preference programs to ensure that they truly work for poor countries, we 
urge that careful focus is placed on making certain that AGOA benefits are not 
eroded. We applaud the United States’ Congressional intent to help all least devel- 
oped countries; however, we must recognize the limitations and diversity of industry 
development within those individual countries and factor such differences into any 
reforms. 

Proposals to grant significant duty-free access to non-AGOA least-developed coun- 
tries (LDCs) with highly developed apparel exporting industries would likely result 
in U.S. companies switching their AGOA sourcing to Asia. As the U.S. Congress 
tries to strike a delicate balance between the interests of LDCs from different re- 
gions, LTEA hopes to serve as a constructive voice in the process. One creative ap- 
proach to solve this conflict of interest among LDCs would be for the U.S. Congress 
to ensure textile and apparel imports from AGOA countries maintain a competitive 
position in the U.S. market against prolific producers in other LDCs by establishing 
an earned credit program for imports from such countries. 

WHO WE ARE 

LTEA was established in 1993 with a membership of seven factories. Our mem- 
bership grew to thirty companies in 2004, when textile and apparel exports under 
AGOA reached their peak. Since then, however, our membership has decreased to- 
gether with the decrease of AGOA textile and apparel exports. Today, our Lesotho- 
based organization is composed of twenty-one apparel factories and one denim mill. 
In general, these factories produce fleece jackets; knit t-shirts and trousers; twill, 
corduroy and other woven trousers; and denim jeans. Approximately eighty-percent 
of these products are exported to the United States market. 

THE SUCCESS OF AGOA 

AGOA was enacted in October of 2000. Lesotho’s exports to the U.S. that year to- 
taled $140 million. Lesotho saw a large increase in investment following its designa- 
tion as an AGOA beneficiary country and qualification for apparel benefits in April, 
2001. This investment in turn yielded an increase in exports to the United States, 
as specifically envisioned by the Act. The most significant investment project was 
the construction of a new denim fabric mill, Formosa Textiles at a cost of USD$120 
million. In 2004, Lesotho saw its highest levels of AGOA textile and apparel exports 
to the U.S. at $456 million. Last year, the country’s AGOA exports were approxi- 
mately $374 million — much lower than 2004 but still considerably higher than be- 
fore AGOA. 

The apparel industry currently employs over 39,000 people and remains the larg- 
est formal employer in Lesotho. These jobs have helped bring stability to a country 
in which the unemployment rate is conservatively estimated at forty-percent. The 
wider economic stimulus provided by the apparel industry has indirectly created 
countless jobs in the communications, transportation, trade, housing, retail, food, 
and other sectors. Furthermore, the majority (eighty-five percent) of workers in the 
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apparel industry are women, many of whom have become their families’ sole bread- 
winners following the decline of jobs for men in the South African mining industry. 

One of the objectives of LTEA is to ensure its members adhere to the tenets of 
Lesotho’s Labour Code; our association does not accept factories who do not abide 
by these laws. In our industry, factories are required to keep employment records 
and maintain them for periodic inspection by the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment. Factories must also abide by the codes of conduct of U.S. buyers sourcing 
from Lesotho, who also conduct periodic compliance audits. In fact, the apparel in- 
dustry has become a standard model for labor practices throughout the country. 
Child and forced labor are not an issue in the apparel industry and we have encour- 
aged the Government of Lesotho to partner with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO) to develop and enact a Labour Code that criminalizes child and forced 
labor in all industries throughout the country. Starting next year, Lesotho and the 
ILO will put in a place a “Better Work Program” that will enable the country to mar- 
ket itself as an ethical sourcing destination. LTEA has been an active partner in 
the formulation of this program, and will be active in its implementation. 

CHALLENGES AHEAD 

Despite the initial growth of the apparel industry, great challenges remain for Le- 
sotho to bring its people out of poverty. The country’s per capita GDP is among the 
lowest in the world and the prevalence of HIV/AIDS among adults is almost one in 
every four. Estimates indicate that five people in Lesotho depend on the salary of 
one worker. 

These circumstances make it crucial for the U.S. to maintain its support of sub- 
Saharan Africa through AGOA and other similar programs. Furthermore, it is im- 
perative that any new preference program rules and beneficiaries do not disadvan- 
tage Lesotho and other sub-Saharan countries relative to other exporters to the U.S. 
and risk the loss of the progress that AGOA has brought thus far. 

The continued success of the textile and apparel industry in Lesotho depends on 
avoiding erosion of the small U.S. market share through which the country has 
gained a foothold. Initiatives to grant duty-free access to highly competitive textile 
and apparel industries from Asia will have a disastrous effect on Africa’s apparel 
industry. We have already seen examples of the damage such industries can have 
on Lesotho. In 2005, for example, ten factories were closed in the country and ex- 
ports dropped fifteen-percent when the U.S. textile and apparel quota system was 
completely phased out. The current global economic downturn has drastically de- 
creased orders, resulting in the closure of five more factories since the end of 2008. 
July 2008 employment figures of 45,310 persons have dropped to 39,229 in July 
2009. Under these circumstances, it is imperative the U.S. Congress help Lesotho 
and other sub-Saharan countries continue on a path of success without further re- 
gression. 

As we mentioned in a letter submitted on November 13, 2009, to Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Rangel, a proposal to grant significant duty-free access to 
non-AGOA LDCs with highly developed apparel export industries we believe would 
result in U.S. companies switching their AGOA sourcing to Asia and result inmass 
closure of factories for LTEA members. As stated previously, in countries like Leso- 
tho where so many jobs depend on the well-being of the apparel and textile sectors, 
such an outcome would be catastrophic. 

SOLUTIONS MOVING FORWARD, EARNED IMPORT ALLOWANCE PRO- 
GRAM 

While we maintain the position that offering duty-free status to non-AGOA LDCs 
with highly developed apparel export industries will bring undesired adverse con- 
sequences to sub-Saharan Africa, we are conscious of the worsening economic condi- 
tions affecting not only our region but all LDCs around the world. Poverty is a mon- 
ster that must be banished not only from Africa but around the globe. Therefore, 
in the event the U.S. Congress is seriously considering offering duty-free status to 
non-AGOA countries, we urge you to also consider the creation of an earned credit 
program to ensure the well-being of the apparel industry in AGOA countries. 

We suggest creating an earned credit mechanism similar to the type that has 
been successfully implemented in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. This program 
would: 

• Balance the interest of the AGOA countries in maintaining competitive access 
to the U.S. market, 

• Create incentive for further vertical investment in AGOA countries, and 

• Provide benefits to non-AGOA LDCs. 
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Under this program, U.S. importers could earn the ability to import apparel duty- 
free from non-AGOA LDCs provided they have imported the same quantity of simi- 
lar apparel from an AGOA country. The apparel could be made of fabric of any ori- 
gin to be eligible for this 1 for 1 earned import allowance. This 1 for 1 ratio could 
increase to 2 for 1 in order to create an incentive to use sub-Saharan fabric in 
AGOA apparel production. If a U.S. importer purchased apparel made in an AGOA 
country from AGOA fabric, it would earn credit to import twice as much of a similar 
type of apparel from a non-AGOA LDC. The apparel from the non-AGOA LDC could 
be made of fabric of any origin to be eligible for this 2 for 1 earned import allow- 
ance. The earned credits would be in the same product category of apparel sourced 
from the AGOA country. 

We would be pleased to provide our expertise in working in sub-Saharan Africa 
and assist you in the process of developing this credit program. Our association 
could work with other stakeholders to garner additional support for this concept. We 
would also be glad to provide the U.S. Congress with ideas for other initiatives that 
would benefit AGOA countries, such as extending the third country fabric provision 
for the full duration of the AGOA preference program and making certain amend- 
ments to the rules of origin. 

CONCLUSION 

We extend once again our deep appreciation and warm support for AGOA and 
other similar U.S. sponsored programs. These programs offer hope for opportunities 
and economic prosperity to millions of impoverished people in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Nevertheless, the economic well-being of Lesotho and others in the region remains 
fragile. We cannot yet compete against the prices offered by LDCs with highly devel- 
oped apparel export industries. We ask the U.S. Congress to avoid jeopardizing the 
progress made by sub-Saharan textile and apparel producers over the last nine 
years and recognize the need for continued incentives to support our common goals 
of prosperity and stability. We look forward to working with you in this effort. 

Best regards. 


Statement of the Campbell Soup Company 

Campbell Soup Company (Campbell) appreciates the opportunity to offer these 
comments on the operation and impact of the U.S. preference programs, which are 
currently being reviewed by the House Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee. 
Campbell supports a long-term extension of the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) program to maintain the benefits of the program to the U.S. processed food 
sector, its employees and customers. 

Campbell, headquartered in Camden, New Jersey, is an American manufacturer 
and marketer of branded convenience food products with annual revenues of $7.9 
billion and a workforce of more than 17,000 people. Campbell products are sold in 
120 countries around the globe and include well-known brands like Campbell’s, 
Pace, Prego, Swanson, StockPot, V8, and Pepperidge Farm. 

Campbell urges the U.S. House of Representatives to renew the GSP for an ex- 
tended period of time. Repeated short-term renewals add uncertainty to sourcing 
and business planning decisions. Campbell does not see a significant need to over- 
haul the GSP program, but should Congress determine there is a need to further 
study U.S. trade preference programs, it should extend the GSP program without 
amendment for two years (through December 31, 2011) at a minimum. 

II. GSP Extension Critical for U.S. Processed Foods Sector 

As prices for agricultural inputs rise, U.S. processed food companies such as 
Campbell are looking at every available means to contain costs for U.S. consumers. 
The extension of the GSP program beyond December 31, 2009 is an important com- 
ponent to avoiding price increases, since several GSP beneficiary countries, such as 
Argentina and Brazil, are also major suppliers to the U.S. processed food sector. 

A lapse of the GSP program, or a removal of one or more of the major beneficiary 
countries from the GSP program, would harm U.S. companies, their employees, and 
consumers. The GSP program provides an important tool to the U.S. processed food 
industry in its efforts to keep costs down and to strengthen its global standing. An 
increase in input costs would harm the competitiveness of U.S. processed food pro- 
ducers, threatening U.S. exports. 

The GSP program benefits not only U.S. consumers, but also a substantial num- 
ber of U.S. workers whose jobs are tied to the value-added production, sales, mar- 
keting, finance, transportation and customer service of U.S. processed foods. Recent 
calculations place annual GSP-related savings in import taxes at nearly $1 billion. 
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Failing to renew GSP would lead to higher prices for American consumers and 
threaten U.S. jobs. 

III. Limitation of GSP Benefits Would Benefit China, Not Least Developed 
Countries 

Any changes to the GSP program should not limit the eligibility of current bene- 
ficiaries. The removal of GSP benefits for major beneficiary countries would in all 
likelihood only benefit non-GSP suppliers such as China. Least-developed countries 
(LDCs) do not have the capacity to meet the demand of most U.S. food processors. 

Studies from the U.S. International Trade Commission (ITC) have highlighted 
how U.S. preference programs help the development of beneficiary countries as op- 
posed to those countries whose exports do not receive special access to the U.S. mar- 
ket. A limitation or removal of GSP benefits for countries such as Argentina and 
Brazil, both major food ingredient suppliers to the United States, would not promote 
additional export competitiveness in other GSP beneficiary markets, but would like- 
ly shift sourcing to China. 

As stated in a U.S. Government Accountability Office (GAO) report on U.S. trade 
preference programs, “[W]e repeatedly heard concerns that China, or sometimes 
other countries, would be most likely to gain U.S. imports as a result of a bene- 
ficiary’s loss of preferences.” In fact, the ITC has shown that China competes 
against LDCs in 202 products, whereas Brazil’s competition with LDCs is limited 
to only four product categories. 

rV. The GSP Program Is An Important Development Tool 

The GSP program represents good policy because it contributes significantly to 
the economic growth, exporting capacity, and integration of developing nations into 
the world economy. In particular, the GSP program has been instrumental in rein- 
vigorating Argentina’s exports after that country’s 2001-2002 economic crisis. Dur- 
ing 2001-2004, Argentine exports to the U.S. grew by 27%, but exports of GSP-eligi- 
ble products grew by 187% following the designation and re-designation of a variety 
of Argentine products in 2001 and 2002. In the case of Brazil, GSP benefits have 
contributed to the country’s development by promoting more exports. As a result of 
increased GSP exports to the U.S., approximately 300,000 jobs have been created 
in Brazil, according to 2007 figures from the ITC. These positive economic develop- 
ments would be in jeopardy with the removal of GSP benefits from these countries. 
The United States should be promoting economic ties with these key countries in 
Latin America, not severing them. 

V. Trade-Enforcement Leverage Would Be Lost by Limiting GSP Eligibility 

The GSP program also provides the United States leverage in seeking specific eco- 
nomic liberalization in foreign markets. The ability of the Executive Branch to limit 
or suspend GSP benefits for a country is a powerful tool for the U.S. trade officials 
to seek changes in the practices of a beneficiary country. As noted in a GAO report, 
“. . . the leverage associated with [GSP] preferences creates an opportunity to se- 
cure improvements in IPR and labor protections.” 

The record of the GSP program has repeatedly shown that “country practice” peti- 
tions have afforded the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) the leverage 
to encourage developing countries to reduce significant barriers to trade in goods, 
services and investment and to provide enforcement of IPR. This leverage has re- 
sulted in increased market access for U.S. exports and improvements in policies of 
importance to the U.S. Government. The removal of GSP preferences would result 
in the loss of this leverage. 

VI. Conclusion 

In summary, Campbell strongly opposes any efforts to limit, suspend, withdraw 
or otherwise amend the current GSP program eligibility list. Letting GSP expire, 
even temporarily, or reducing its benefits in any way, would impose an onerous 
hardship on U.S. companies and impair their competitiveness abroad. It would also 
harm U.S. economic influence. Campbell urges the U.S. Congress to extend the GSP 
program in its current form for an extended period of time. At a minimum, the GSP 
program should be extended for two years until December 31, 2011. 

Kelly D. Johnston 

Vice President, Government Affairs 
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Statement from the Government of Thailand 

Participation in the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) program is impor- 
tant to Thailand, especially during these times of economic uncertainty. The GSP 
program aims to promote economic growth and development and to improve the liv- 
ing standards of people in developing countries by providing exporters with better 
access to the U.S. market. Participation in the GSP program has enabled many Thai 
businesses and manufacturers, especially small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs), to be competitive in the U.S. market. The Government of Thailand — along 
with Thai manufacturers and businesses — strongly encourages the U.S. Congress to 
renew the GSP program, which is set to expire on December 31, 2009, on a long- 
term basis that would allow developing economies like Thailand to continue to grow 
and become more competitive. 

As a developing economy, Thailand has benefited from the GSP program and has 
expanded its exports, which in turn has led to sustained economic growth and 
marked poverty alleviation in Thailand. Nevertheless, Thailand continues to face 
significant development hurdles, particularly given the onset of the current global 
economic crisis. Thailand has experienced continued economic contraction with neg- 
ative GDP growths of 4.2% in the fourth quarter of 2008. The overall Thai economy 
in the second quarter of 2009 decreased by 4.9% after falling by 7.1% in the first 
quarter of 2009. In addition, U.S. imports from Thailand under the GSP program 
has declined by 24.3% from January — September of 2009. Therefore, the tariff pref- 
erences afforded to eligible products from Thailand under the GSP program have 
helped Thai manufacturers face the crisis and export their products to the U.S. mar- 
ket by “cushioning” them from facing detrimental declines in trade under the cur- 
rent recession. GSP duty savings also help put Thai manufacturers and suppliers 
on a level playing field with lower-cost producers in other countries. Revocation of 
the GSP program would thus harm Thailand’s competitiveness under the GSP. 

Preferences afforded to Thai products under the GSP program provide meaningful 
economic opportunities. By making Thai exports more competitive in the U.S. mar- 
ket, the GSP program helps to support manufacturing jobs in the Thai economy and 
helps Thai workers find employment opportunities that pay well and enable them 
to support their families and keep their children in school. The 4.5 million jobs cre- 
ated under the GSP program partly provide opportunities for Thai women, low- 
skilled workers, and minority groups who otherwise have relatively few economic al- 
ternatives. 

The GSP program’s list of eligibility criteria also encourages Thai businesses to 
improve labor practices, protect intellectual property rights (IPR) and treat U.S. in- 
vestors fairly. These incentives effectively encourage Thai businesses to improve 
their practices, operations and working conditions and improve the manufacture of 
Thai products that meet both international obligations and business demands. Con- 
sequently, the requirements for participation in the GSP program have helped bring 
about economic and legal reforms in Thailand, which has led to improvements in 
the rights of workers, enhanced rule of law and a better local business climate. 

Although Thailand exports a variety of goods to the U.S., only a small share of 
what the U.S. imports from Thailand benefit from the GSP program. In 2008, U.S. 
imports from Thailand under the GSP program totaled USD 3.5 billion which only 
accounts for 15% of the total U.S. imports from Thailand that year which totaled 
USD 23.5 billion or only 1.2% of Thailand’s share of the total U.S. market. Nonethe- 
less, this small share of Thai GSP-eligible exports, especially cultural heritage prod- 
ucts like gems and jewelry, to the U.S. is extremely important to a large number 
of Thai manufacturers that count on the savings tbat the preference program af- 
fords them. Thai SMEs and manufacturers rely on the GSP program today more 
than ever and view the program as a key resource that helps them face the turbu- 
lent global economy. 

It is also worth mentioning that the GSP program greatly aids American con- 
sumers, importers, retailers by lowering prices and increasing choices. Because of 
the tariff preferences afforded to products from Thailand under the GSP program, 
Thai manufacturers and exporters are able to sell their products at competitive 
prices in the U.S., providing American consumers with more variety and selection 
of products that they can purchase. This can be seen through industries like jewelry 
in which the benefit is not limited to American consumers but also extends through- 
out the supply chain including American workers, service providers, distributors, 
importers, and retailers. It is estimated that for every dollar earned in the Thai 
economy another six dollars is generated in the American economy. 

As the Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee and U.S. lawmakers undertake the 
review of the GSP program, the government of Thailand would like to reiterate the 
importance of the GSP program as an effective tool to promote social development 
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and economic growth. A long-term extension of the GSP program would allow for 
better predictability and certainty for both Thai exporters and U.S. importers in 
their future business planning. However, any revisions to the thresholds for CNL 
waiver limits, country graduation, and product removal should be carefully consid- 
ered for the program to be more effective and beneficial to developing economies 
such as Thailand. 


Statement of the Embassy of the Republic of the Fiji Islands 

The Embassy of the Republic of the Fiji islands wishes to express its appreciation 
to the Subcommittee on Trade of the House Committee on Ways and Means for con- 
vening this hearing on this vital subject. 

The Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) is the oldest and most broadly 
based of the U.S. preference programs, first enacted by Congress in the Trade Act 
of 1974. Today, 131 developing countries are beneficiaries, with forty-four countries 
receiving additional benefits as least-developed beneficiaries. All GSP beneficiaries 
receive duty-free treatment for nearly 3500 tariff lines, and least-developed coun- 
tries receive duty-free treatment for an additional 1400 tariff lines. 

The GSP program provides preferential duty-free treatment for 3,448 products 
from Fiji. In 2007, Fiji exported $69.7 million to the United States under the GSP 
program. The products mainly consist of mineral water ($56.7m), molasses ($4.3m), 
raw cane sugar (3.4 million), dasheens ($1.8m), and cane molasses ($1.6 million). 
Imports are up 32.percent over 2006, when $52.8 million in goods were imported 
from Fiji under GSP. Approximately 45.6 percent of all U.S. imports from Fiji in 
2007 entered under the GSP program. This compares to 36.2 percent of all imports 
in 2006. In 2008 Fiji exported $70,055,968 to the United States under the GSP pro- 
gram and from January this year 2009 to September this year 2009 Fiji has ex- 
ported $34,245,733 to the United States under the GSP program. 

Preferences programs like GSP assist developing countries like Fiji in our efforts 
to build up domestic industries and increase exports. However these preference pro- 
grams also help U.S. businesses and families. They are a major source of imports 
and products for U.S. businesses, including small- and medium-sized companies, 
and include important partnership opportunities between U.S. workers and busi- 
nesses, and workers and businesses in beneficiary developing countries. Imports 
under these programs also lower costs for U.S. consumers and producers. For exam- 
ple, in 2008, duty-free treatment under GSP resulted in a total savings of approxi- 
mately $850 million. In 2005, according to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 76 per- 
cent of U.S. imports entering duty-free under GSP were raw materials, components 
or equipment used by U.S. companies to manufacture goods either for domestic con- 
sumption or export. The Chamber also found that GSP is particularly important to 
U.S. small businesses, many of which rely on the program’s duty savings to compete 
with much larger companies. Maintaining lower costs for U.S. small- and medium- 
sized enterprises is particularly important as companies struggle to recover from the 
economic downturn. 

The GSP however is weeks away from expiring. We submit that the stability of 
GSP which is the U.S.’s largest program is essential to it being effective. When the 
U.S. has extended its programs in the past sometimes it is only for a few months 
or a year. No one who has ever run a business would want to invest in a climate 
that is so unstable. Such programs need to be long-term. In view of the very short 
time remaining before the program expires on December 31, 2009, we would propose 
that Congress provided immediately a five-year extension or some similar long term 
period. 

Thank you. 


Letter from the Federation of Industries of the State of Sao Paulo 

Dear Chairmen Rangel, Levin, Ranking Members Camp and Brady: 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Brazil (AMCHAM) and the Federation 
of Industries of the State of Sao Paulo (FIESP) strongly support the extension of 
the General System of Preferences (GSP) and are pleased to have the opportunity 
to provide the following views to the House Committee on Ways and Means on the 
U.S. preference programs operation. 

Established in 1919, AMCHAM Brazil is the largest bi-national association in 
Latin America and the largest of 105 American chambers of commerce outside the 
United States. Its 5200 corporate members represent all sectors of the economy and 
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employ approximately 1.6 million people. With offices in ten major Brazilian cities, 
AMCHAM’s mission is to serve its members by influencing public policy in Brazil 
and the U.S. in a constructive manner, to promote trade, investment and corporate 
citizenship. 

FIESP is the major regional manufacturing association in Brazil representing 133 
national and state-level sectoral trade associations, encompassing over 140,000 com- 
panies that account for 45 percent of Brazil’s industrial GDP, 60% of its manufac- 
tured goods exports, 53 percent of its industrial wages and more than 10 million 
jobs. If one considers companies that have plants in other regions of the country but 
that are in any case based in the State of Sao Paulo, FIESP’s representation reaches 
almost 80% of the country’s industrial GDP. Therefore, FIESP acts as a mediator 
between industry and the Brazilian government. 

GSP is an important economic as well as trade tool between Brazil and the United 
States. Not only do the Brazilian people benefit from GSP in terms of jobs and eco- 
nomic growth but U.S. companies and citizens benefit by being able to source mate- 
rials and products at lower costs. Additionally, GSP is a symbol of the relationship 
between the U.S. and Brazil and is the only formal trade agreement that we have. 
To that end, we intend to focus our comments on three key factors that are critical 
in the deliberative process: (i) the importance of GSP for Brazil and the U.S.; (ii) 
Brazil and Least Developed Countries (LDCs); (hi) the effect of removing GSP bene- 
fits from Brazil. 

The importance of GSP for Brazil and the U.S. 

The GSP has historically contributed for the development of Brazil by means of 
export promotion. Provided that Brazil takes part in the group of developing coun- 
tries it is fundamental that the GSP benefit is maintained to not restrict country’s 
path towards development. 

While Brazil has made economic progress over recent years, we still unfortunately 
have a .807 World Human Development Index rating according to the United Na- 
tions Development Program. Some cities still present a HDI below countries such 
as Cape Verde, Laos and Equatorial Guinea. GSP is one tool that Brazil can use 
to help grow jobs in our poorest regions and build a strong economic platform. We 
estimate that the number of jobs directly and indirectly linked to Brazilian exports 
through GSP, reached approximately 232,000 in 2008. 

As importance as economic factors, GSP can also act as an incentive. For example, 
the criteria of eligibility for the program encourages the practice of certain meas- 
ures, important for Brazilian as well as U.S. companies, such as the observance of 
intellectual property and labor rights. Illegal merchandise seizures has more than 
doubled since 2005 and in 2007 Brazil was removed from the priority watch list. 
With regard to labor rights, Brazil has ratified 10 of the ILO conventions. 

In addition to the economic relevancy for Brazil, U.S. consumers benefit from the 
GSP program with Brazil. Products or materials that are imported through the GSP 
program by American companies are less expensive than if sourced in other coun- 
tries. 

Brazil and Least Developed Countries (LDCs) 

Although Brazil occupies a seat among the developing countries, the country has 
been extremely concerned about the socioeconomic improvement in other developing 
countries, especially regarding LDCs. 

The cooperation with LDCs has been one of the top priorities in the country’s for- 
eign policy, opening up the route to strengthen the relationship with this group of 
countries, resulting in increasing figures for trade, investment, capacity building, 
technology, humanitarian aid, among others. With respect to these and other areas, 
several agreements have been signed totalizing an amount of 253 agreements with 
LDCs. 

Moreover, Brazil has undertaken several measures to promote a most favorable 
trade with LDCs. One of them is Brazil’s involvement in the Global System of Trade 
Preferences (GSTP), making tariff concessions in a large number of tariff lines, ben- 
efiting LDCs with preferences reaching up to 100 percent. 

Last but not least, it should be emphasized that the Brazilian government is cur- 
rently discussing with the private sector effective ways to develop new market ac- 
cess opportunities for Haitian products in Brazil as a way of promoting long term 
investments in production within the Caribbean country. 

In addition to the proactive policies Brazil is working towards with LDCs, we ex- 
amined product competion with the LDCs. Using USITC statistics, we reviewed the 
top 10 sectors for LDCs and the top 30 products of LDCs. Brazil does not compete 
with LDC’s in any of these sectors or products and Brazil continues to increase 
LDC’s exports. 
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The effect of removing GSP benefits from Brazil 

While Brazilian exports through GSP do not compete with those of LDCs in the 
top 30 products, Chinese products do compete in every category. If Brazil were not 
able to participate in the GSP program much of the materials and inputs currently 
sourced from Brazil would be sourced from China instead. The great shipping dis- 
tance alone would increase costs for consumers and products would take longer to 
get to their destination. Removal of Brazil from the GSP program likely leads to in- 
creased costs to American consumers and increased competition from China. 

Conclusion 

In many respects, GSP is more than a preferences program. While serving as an 
economic tool, GSP also represents the bilateral relationship between the U.S. and 
Brazil.” The share of GSP in the total U.S. imports in 2008 represents only 0.13 
percent, while the total Brazil exports under GSP represents almost 10 percent of 
the total exports to U.S. Considering this figures, the non-renewal of GSP would 
mean front-page notice in Brazilian press while probably not garnering nearly the 
same attention in the United States. As the only formal relationship between our 
two countries, GSP takes on a greater symbolic importance of the U.S. friendship 
with Brazil. 

Economically, loss of GSP would represent a thousand of job losses for Brazilian 
economy, not to mention the losses for American companies, as importing duty free 
they are lowering the costs of their products to sell to American consumers. 

In 2008, U.S. imported $2.7 billion under GSP from Brazil. The process of renewal 
or extension seriously affects the planning of companies using the program. In this 
sense we believe that a possible expiration, even with a retroactive application of 
the tariffs, may compromise the development of business enterprises and result in 
harm to the private sector. 

Brazil shares the United States’ goal to help LDC’s though economic partnership 
and we continue to work with our government on robust programs for other LDCs. 

FIESP and AMCHAM appreciate the opportunity to submit these comments to 
the Committee on Ways and Means for its consideration during the current review 
of the GSP. We look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

Sincerely, 


Mario Marconini 
International Negotiations Director 
Federation of Industries of the State ofSao Paulo 

Gabriel Rico 
CEO 

American Chamber of Commerce Brazil 


Letter from God’s Pantry Food Bank 

Dear Congressman Chandler: 

The United States Department of Agriculture recently reported that over 49 mil- 
lion Americans were food insecure in 2008, a 36% increase over 2007. Food banks 
across the country are reporting that the newly unemployed are coming to ask for 
food to help avoid hunger. As the External Relations Coordinator, I submit the fol- 
lowing statement for the record for the November 19, 2009 hearing titled “Food 
Banks and Front Line Charities: Unprecedented Demand and Unmet Need” to make 
sure my concerns regarding the increase in food insecurity and the need for Con- 
gressional action are heard. 

In one year, my food bank has experienced a 32% increase in demand. At our food 
bank, we are seeing a dramatic increase in working clients and first-time clients 
who have never before needed emergency food assistance. In our food bank, lack of 
emplo 3 unent and the fledgling economy was cited as the main reasons that numbers 
grew. With unemployment at 11.2% in our state, demand is likely to continue to 
grow for some time. Between the newly unemployed and those who already were 
struggling to make ends meet, the economic downturn is putting more pressure on 
our nation’s food banks to meet the unprecedented need. 

I respectfully request your assistance as a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in three ways. First, please support new funding to make critically important 
changes to child nutrition programs through the upcoming reauthorization of the 
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Child Nutrition Act. No child should ever have to wonder where their next meal is 
coming from, and a greater investment in child nutrition programs will help ensure 
that no child in America ever has to face a day without food again. Second, support 
additional funding to help food hanks meet the enormous increase in demand over 
the past year. Third, sign on as a cosponsor and ask your colleagues to support H.R. 
3227, the Food Samaritan Hunger Relief Tax Incentive Act. This hill would perma- 
nently expand the Section 170(e)(3) deduction to all business taxpayers, giving small 
businesses and farmers economic certainty in tax planning and utilizing the deduc- 
tion to help us feed more of our neighbors. It would also increase the amount of 
the deduction to full fair market value (not to exceed twice cost) for two years, to 
help meet the growing demand for food assistance due to the sustained economic 
downturn. 

These three priorities will help food banks join in the fight to meet the nutritional 
needs of the over 49 million Americans who are food insecure. Your support is crit- 
ical at this difficult time. Thank you for your consideration. I hope you will join in 
this fight and that you will visit our food bank to see the challenges we and your 
constituents are facing each day. 

Sincerely, 


Amanda P. Brajuha 
External Relations Coordinator 
God’s Pantry Food Bank — Lexington, Ky. 


Letter from Miehael Smiddy 

Dear all who sit on the Trade Subcommittee, 

I have been following the testimony this week on tariffs on Cambodian textiles. 
Cambodian children die every day from simple, preventable causes. 30% of Cam- 
bodians have to survive on less than $1 per day. 

The U.S. National Council of Textile Organizations is complicit in these deaths. 
It has been reported here that the Council has argued against allowing Cambodian 
people to export their way out of poverty. 

Cambodia is one of the poorest countries in the world. I suggest you come here 
and visit naked children scavenging through a rubbish dump to survive before you 
decide to put handcuffs on the Cambodian economy and a major source of poverty 
reduction. 

Yours faithfully. 


Michael Smiddy 
Phnom Penh 


Statement of the National Milk Producers Federation 

The National Milk Producers Federation (NMPF) appreciates this opportunity to 
provide comments on the above referenced hearing issue. NMPF is the national 
farm commodity organization that represents dairy farmers and the dairy coopera- 
tive marketing associations they own and operate throughout the United States. 

The constituency represented by NMPF has a substantial interest in any discus- 
sion of modifications to existing U.S. preference programs or consideration of the 
creation of new preference programs. The U.S. dairy industry is the second largest 
agricultural commodity subsector, as measured by farm cash receipts, generating 
approximately $35.4 billion in farm receipts from sales of milk in 2007. There were 
over 57,000 commercial dairy farms in the U.S. in 2007, each generating an esti- 
mated average of 8.5 jobs at the dairy farm and dairy processing plant level, for 
an estimated national total of approximately 487,000 domestic jobs, not counting 
jobs at other levels in the agricultural and food industry, such as input suppliers, 
distribution, retailing and food service. By any measure, the U.S. dairy industry is 
a major domestic industry. 

NMPF recognizes that there is broad Congressional support for U.S. preference 
programs for developing countries. However, accompanying our unilateral trade 
openings through these preference programs has also been a long-standing principle 
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that limits on the full scope of product coverage applicable under these programs 
are also important. 

The dairy producer community has taken great strides over the past several years 
to move towards embracing the positive opportunities that balanced and two-way 
trade can provide. This has led NMPF to support the vast majority of recently Free 
Trade Agreements negotiated over the past few years because in our view (and 
within the scope of the FTA’s dairy provisions) they created a level pla3dng field for 
competition and the potential to increase dairy trade to both countries’ benefit. 

Preference programs by their very design, however, provide for only one-way trade 
into the U.S. Because of this, we believe the current scope of limitation for dairy 
products in the preference programs is entirely appropriate. 

There are currently a number of in-quota tariff lines included in the various pro- 
grams which provides a savings of the small in-quota duty that would otherwise be 
assessed on import of these products into the U.S. However it is fully appropriate 
that no over-quota dairy tariff lines are included in existing programs. (The at- 
tached list contains all over-quota lines with notable dairy content in them.) 

For all preference programs (with the possible exception listed below re- 
garding Least Developed Countries), it is critical that no changes be made 
to the scope of dairy tariff lines included in the preference programs, nor 
to the binding WTO quotas that limit the in-quota benefits provided to some 
countries for specific in-quota tariff lines. 

NMPF is aware that a key point of discussion regarding future preference pro- 
gram changes is creating expanding market access for all Least Developed Coun- 
tries (LDCs). NMPF believes that the 2005 U.S. WTO Hong Kong Ministerial com- 
mitment to provide open access for LDCs for virtually all products (97%) is best ful- 
filled as part of the WTO Doha Round Negotiations. This coordinated timing is use- 
ful both in order to maintain interest of the LDCs in a final agreement and in order 
to try to ensure that this concession is carried out as part of the larger package of 
commitments countries are anticipated to ultimately agree upon. 

However, in light of pressure by some to advance at least a portion of this initia- 
tive independent of the Doha Round, we are including comment on it. The following 
comments pertain to LDC countries only. We recognize that some proposals for 
greater preference program coverage for LDCs also include other non-LDC coun- 
tries. We oppose extending beyond the current level of preference program coverage 
and access for any non-LDC. 

NMPF is well aware that LDCs are in particularly precarious positions and that 
there is a broad desire to help in the development goals of these most challenged 
nations. Should the U.S. move to do this by further unilaterally expanding market 
access for these countries; however, it is essential that we ensure that the full scope 
of any new benefits within the dairy realm are targeted very narrowly to the LDCs 
themselves and not to other trading partners that would seek to take advantage of 
these new access opportunities. 

Milk is a commodity that can be transformed many ways and manufactured into 
a wide range of possible ingredients for further formulation in dairy products (e.g. 
skim milk powder used in cheese manufacturing) or other products (e.g. whey prod- 
ucts used in various bakery products). It is because of this broad mutability that 
our FTAs have included very specific rules of origin that cover most (but regrettably 
not all) dairy lines of concern to our members in order to ensure essentially that 
dairy products being sent under the benefit of that FTA are made from milk pro- 
duced in that country and not from imported dairy ingredients sourced from around 
the world. 

In the situation of unilateral concessions to LDCs (which are typically not large 
milk producers themselves) extremely tight rules of origin on dairy products and in- 
gredients are essential in order to ensure that the program’s benefits are being 
made available to the individual LDC country itself and not to other major dairy 
producing countries that would seek to take advantage of back-door opportunities 
for access into the lucrative U.S. market. Such evasiveness does not occur now 
under the U.S. preference programs because any benefits provided do not allow for 
in-quota/duty-free access that exceeds U.S. WTO tariff-rate-quota limits. However, 
an LDC program that sought to do just that — create the possibility for non-U.S.-FTA 
partners to send quantities that could result in imports that exceeded U.S. WTO 
tariff-rate quotas at low to zero duty — would certainly create a very strong incentive 
for the EU, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, Argentina and other major dairy export- 
ing nations to use that access to ship dairy ingredients such as milk powder or but- 
terfat to LDCs for some small amount of further processing, effectively circum- 
venting U.S. trade programs. 

Therefore, should efforts to improve unilateral market access into the U.S. for 
LDCs move forward, they must include the strict product-specific rules of origin 
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cited below to ensure that other countries do not take advantage of this program 
to quietly ship dairy products into the U.S. through LDCs. The following rules of 
origin would be strict enough to ensure that the LDCs are able to take advantage 
of the DFQF access for their own milk production, but that other countries will not 
be able to ship product through the LDCs in order to abuse this new program. 

Rules of Origin should exclude preferential access to: 

(a) a non-originating material classified under headings 0401 through 0406 of 
the Harmonized System, or a non-originating chocolate ! food preparation classi- 
fied under subheading 1806.20, 1806.32, or 1806.90; a non-originating infant 
preparation classified under subheading 1901.10; a non-originating mix or 
dough classified under subheading 1901.20; a non-originating dairy preparation 
classified under subheading 1901.90 or 2106.90; a non-originating animal feed 
classified under subheading 2309.90; or a non-originating casein I caseinate clas- 
sified under heading 3501 that is used in the production of a good classified 
under headings 0401 through 0406 of the Harmonized System; 

(b) a non-originating material classified under headings 0401 through 0406 of 
the Harmonized System, or a non-originating chocolate ! food preparation classi- 
fied under subheading 1806.20, 1806.32, or 1806.90; a non-originating infant 
preparation classified under subheading 1901.10; a non-originating mix or 
dough classified under subheading 1901.20; a non-originating dairy preparation 
classified under subheading 1901.90 or 2106.90; a non-originating animal feed 
classified under subheading 2309.90; or a non-originating casein I caseinate clas- 
sified under heading 3501, that is used in the production of the following goods: 

• chocolate ! food preparations classified under subheading 1806.20, 1806.32 
or 1806.90; 

• infant preparations classified under subheading 1901.10; 

• mixes and doughs classified under subheading 1901.20; 

• dairy preparations classified under subheading 1901.90 or 2106.90; 

• ice cream and edible ices classified under heading 2105; 

• beverages containing milk classified under subheading 2202.90; 

• animal feeds classified under subheading 2309.90; 

• or casein and lor caseinates classified under heading 3501 

Again, in principle, NMPF does not agree with providing an “early harvest” of 
commitments made during the ongoing multilateral negotiations for any specific 
countries. However, if a decision is made to provide greater duty-free, quota-free 
treatment to LDCs, this access must be accompanied by the forms of safeguards sug- 
gested in these comments. NMPF would vigorously oppose allowing the intent of 
providing greater access for our poorest trading partners to inadvertently provide 
defacto open access to WTO members other than LDCs by allowing them to abuse 
this voluntary measure. This possibility is very likely if careful steps are not taken 
to prevent such an occurrence. We believe that the regulations suggested here, ac- 
companied by regular monitoring of the imported products, are necessary to effec- 
tively avoid such a development. 

Over-Quota “Dairy” Tariff Line 


Statement of the National Retail Federation 

November 17, 2009 


The Honorable Sander M. Levin 
Chairman 

Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee 
United States House of Representatives 
1104 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

RE: Hearing: Operation, Impact, and Future of the U.S. Preference Programs 
Dear Chairman Levin: 

On behalf of its members in the U.S. retail industry, the National Retail Federa- 
tion (NRF) welcomes the opportunity to submit these comments to the Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee regarding the operation, impact, and future of the U.S. 
trade preference programs, including how U.S. preference programs fit into retail- 
ers’ sourcing strategies. 
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The National Retail Federation is the world’s largest retail trade association, 
with membership that comprises all retail formats and channels of distribution in- 
cluding department, specialty, discount, catalog, Internet, independent stores, chain 
restaurants, drug stores and grocery stores as well as the industry’s key trading 
partners of retail goods and services. NRF represents an industry with more than 
1.6 million U.S. retail establishments, more than 24 million employees — about one 
in five American workers — and 2008 sales of $4.6 trillion. As the industry umbrella 
group, NRF also represents over 100 state, national and international retail associa- 
tions 

Introduction 

The retail industry has strongly supported U.S. trade preference programs for de- 
veloping countries, such as the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP), the Afri- 
can Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA), the Caribbean Basin Initiative/Caribbean 
Basin Trade Preferences Act (CBPCBTPA), the Andean Trade Preferences and Drug 
Eradication Act (ATPDEA), and the Haitian Hemispheric Opportunity through Part- 
nership Encouragement (HOPE) Act. U.S. retailers have used the preference pro- 
grams to import a variety of consumer goods. In the process, they have provided 
needed export markets for poor countries, jobs and economic opportunity for people 
in those countries, particularly women, and greater value to U.S. consumers, par- 
ticularly lower-income Americans, on products they need and want. 

Importance of Preference Programs to U.S. Retailers 

Retailers source the globe for the consumer products they sell to their customers. 
Retailers are also experiencing the most challenging time for their businesses in 
decades as U.S. consumers become increasingly price-conscious due to the adverse 
impact the current economic climate has had on jobs, housing prices, and incomes. 

For better or for worse, U.S. government policies, rules, and programs play an im- 
portant role in retail sourcing decisions and strategies. While the weight of each fac- 
tor varies with the retailer, in general, retailers look at a number of criteria in de- 
ciding who will supply the products they sell — ability to meet product quality and 
quantity specifications within a target price point, reliability in meeting order dead- 
lines, compliance with codes of conduct, and (landed-duty (i.e., overall) cost. While 
cost is not usually the only factor driving sourcing decisions, it is an increasingly 
important consideration as competition for the consumer dollar among retailers has 
become more intense. In addition, U.S. tariffs are quite high for many consumer 
goods sold by retailers, notably apparel (15.8 percent trade-weighted average non- 
preferential tariffs), glassware (14.2 percent), footwear (10.4 percent) and bicycles 
(9.8 percent), to name a few. Preference programs can contribute significantly to 
lowering some portion of the overall cost by eliminating the tariffs, particularly as 
many high-tariff consumer goods are typically those that developing countries are 
most able to produce. 

Retailers make use of every U.S. preference program offered, however, the indus- 
try’s enthusiasm for these programs varies depending on how “business friendly” 
and easy to use the program is. From a retail/importer perspective, GSP has a very 
workable rule of origin and applies to most developing countries. However, GSP 
does not cover products of major importance to retailers, including apparel and foot- 
wear. AGOA, CBTPA, and ATPDEA cover apparel and footwear; however, these pro- 
grams have much more complicated rules of origin that are more difficult to admin- 
ister and raise compliance costs, thereby discouraging many retailers from using 
them. Each of these programs also expires periodically, which creates unpredict- 
ability for sourcing plans, which is costly to retailers who must maintain com- 
plicated supply chains and make long-range business decisions in a just-in-time en- 
vironment. 

While Congress approved a two-year extension of the CBTPA and HOPE pref- 
erence programs as part of the 2008 farm bill, GSP and the ATPDEA expire on De- 
cember 31, 2009, after a short-term extension. NRE and the retail industry have 
consistently advocated long-term renewals of these programs, and, most imme- 
diately, for renewal before the expiration date. In addition, based upon our long ex- 
perience with these programs, we would like to suggest ways they all could be im- 
proved. 

How to Make Preference Programs Better 

Notwithstanding their benefits, the preference programs have several flaws that 
prevent them from fully achieving their goal of assisting developing countries to in- 
tegrate and engage more successfully in the world economy. Therefore, we endorse 
efforts in Congress to ensure that our trade preferences operate more effectively for 
both beneficiary countries and U.S. users of the programs, who are an essential 
component to their success. 
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First, the preference programs share one major problem that we have frequently 
discussed regarding the free trade agreements. There are simply too many programs 
with too many separate, and in some instances, complicated rules. In addition, these 
programs are temporary and require periodic reauthorization with the recurring 
challenge of securing sufficient offsets under Congressional budget rules. These 
problems create inefficiencies, added costs, and unpredictability that can become sig- 
nificant disincentives to using the programs. 

To correct this problem, the current programs need to be consolidated into one 
permanent program with one set of simple and easily-administered origin rules. To 
this end, we recommend adoption of the current GSP rules that determine origin 
based on substantial transformation plus 35 percent value added. 

Another problem with the preference programs is that many of the poorest coun- 
tries lack the ability to take full advantage of the benefits they have been provided 
due, in part, to inadequate infrastructure, inability to obtain investment capital, 
limited access to raw materials and other inputs, and a low-skilled and poorly- 
trained workforce. In many instances, the duty preferences are simply not enough 
to overcome these substantial hurdles, which impose sizable costs on U.S. companies 
seeking to do business in those countries. Therefore, capacity building and trade fi- 
nancing are essential elements in any successful effort to assist developing countries 
and allow them to take advantage of the benefits they have been provided. 

We caution, however, that reducing or eliminating preferences for certain more 
advanced developing countries, such as India and Brazil, will not result in any sig- 
nificant shift in preferential trade to the least developed countries. Instead, that 
trade will move either to China or other more advanced developing countries, such 
as Turkey. In addition, such action would be very disruptive and costly to the busi- 
ness operations of U.S. companies that have relied on program. 

Finally, it is essential to expand product coverage, particularly on products such 
as apparel and footwear, that developing countries are most capable of making, but 
are still subject to substantial U.S. tariffs. ^ In most instances, these products are 
already imported to a significant degree, and the largest supplier is China. Making 
these products eligible for duty-free treatment would assist developing countries to 
gain a stronger foothold in the U.S. market and compete more effectively for busi- 
ness in the global economy. Continuing to exclude these products will not protect 
U.S. manufacturers from import competition, will limit retail sourcing options be- 
yond China, and will hinder achieving the development goals of our preferences re- 
gime. 

We have learned much, both good and bad, from the many preference programs 
the United States has extended to developing countries since 1974. In contemplating 
how U.S. preference programs could be revised, we should aim to keep the good and 
jettison the bad. 

Among the “good” lessons, we know that many U.S. duties present significant cost 
hurdles to importing products from any country, but particularly least developed 
countries, and programs that eliminate those duties do encourage trade with the 
beneficiary countries. We know that those costs savings, creating business for poor 
countries, also get passed down to the final prices of the goods retailers sell. 

The “bad” lessons include restrictions inserted into the preference programs, typi- 
cally to appease the protectionist objectives of some domestic industry that feels 
threatened by import competition. These restrictions make sourcing from developing 
countries under a preference program difficult for importers as well as developing 
country exporters, as they require a sophisticated technical knowledge of the rules 
of origin that many do not have, and the risk of exposure to legal and financial pen- 
alties for even small mistakes. Examples include the “yarn forward” rule of origin 
in the original version of AGOA that made sourcing apparel from sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca nearly impossible and necessitated the addition of exceptions to that rule to en- 
sure that this initiative could actually promote trade in these products. 

Other, more sweeping restrictions include the exclusion from GSP benefits of 
broad categories of products that just happen to be those goods that least developed 
countries are most competitive at making. Apparel and footwear are two significant 
examples. The conclusion is that the value and commercial viability of market ac- 
cess is directly dependent on what the rules are — bad rules that are overly com- 
plicated and restrictive kill trade; good rules that are consistent with how compa- 


1 Some of the largest trade barriers imposed by the United States are on consumer goods im- 
ported from least developed countries. For example, three high-tariff products that are produced 
mainly in LDCs — footwear, textiles and apparel — account for only 7 percent of U.S. trade, but 
fully one half of all duties collected by customs. Not only do these trade barriers hurt the econo- 
mies and workers in some of the poorest countries in the world, but the assessed duties are 
highly regressive, falling most heavily on poor Americans. 
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nies actually conduct business and manage their supply chains will promote trade 
and investment. 

Another significant problem associated with current trade preference programs is 
their temporary nature. Congress must pass legislation authorizing these programs, 
which typically has an expiration date. Lead-times for retailers from the time a 
product is ordered to the time it arrives on a store shelf are typically six to nine 
months. Therefore, as a preference program expiration date approaches and the 
ability of Congress to pass a timely extension becomes questionable, retailers and 
others are forced to make alternative sourcing plans. This disruption becomes yet 
another disincentive to using these programs. 

Thus, the chief goal of preference programs — poverty reduction through increased 
trade — is frustrated by product restrictions and narrow rules of origin in current 
U.S. preference programs, and by their temporary nature. We should not make the 
same mistakes with any changes Congress contemplates to our preference programs. 

NRF appreciates the opportunity to comment on U.S. preference programs and 
looks forward to working with the Committee on any legislative initiatives it may 
take to improve the operation of these programs. 

Sincerely, 


Erik O. Autor 
Vice President, Int’l Trade Council 

cc: The Honorable Kevin Brady (R-TX), Ranking Member 
The Honorable John S. Tanner (D-TN) 

The Honorable Chris Van Hollen (D-MD) 

The Honorable Jim McDermott (D-WA) 

The Honorable Richard E. Neal (D-MA) 

The Honorable Lloyd Doggett (D-TX) 

The Honorable Earl Pomeroy (D-ND) 

The Honorable Bob Etheridge (D-NC) 

The Honorable Linda T. Sanchez (D-CA) 

The Honorable Geoff Davis (R-KY) 

The Honorable Dave Reichert (R-WA) 

The Honorable Wally Herger (R-CA) 

The Honorable Devin Nunes (R-CA) 


Statement of the Nien Hsing Textile Co., Ltd. 

AGOA Must Be Reinforced To Continue Its Success 

Nien Hsing Textile Co., Ltd. is pleased to submit these comments to the Trade 
Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee on Ways and Means in 
connection with its November 17, 2009 hearing on reform of U.S. trade preference 
programs. 

Nien Hsing is a specialized vertically-integrated denim fabric and jeans manufac- 
turer. Our manufacturing process consists of yarn spinning, dyeing, weaving, cut- 
ting, and sewing, culminating in the final jeans product. Our current investments 
include denim mills and/or garment factories in Lesotho, Mexico, Nicaragua, Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, and Taiwan, with annual worldwide production of three million 
dozen pairs of jeans and a workforce of over 22,000 workers in least developed coun- 
tries around the world. Nien Hsing is the largest denim fabric and jeans apparel 
producer in Africa and employs approximately 9,000 workers in Lesotho. Our Leso- 
tho denim plant (known as Formosa Textile in Lesotho) has a capacity of 27 million 
square meters annually. This denim plant uses exclusively African-origin cotton, 
consuming approximately 16,000 tons of cotton annually from Malawi, Zambia, Mo- 
zambique, Tanzania, and Benin, thereby adding value to cotton that otherwise 
would be exported as a raw commodity and creating additional jobs in Africa. 

The African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) was a huge success during its 
first five years in effect, 2000-2004. U.S. apparel imports from Africa nearly tripled, 
and as a result, more than 300,000 new jobs were created in Africa, supporting an 
estimated 3 million people in a dozen African countries. Indeed, during that time 
AGOA was the United States’ most successful trade preference program. Attracted 
by AGOA’s incentives, Nien Hsing invested $120 million in its denim mill and jeans 
factory in Lesotho, which was the largest single investment under AGOA. 

The success of the AGOA textile and apparel program was completely dependent 
upon the duty-free preference for the AGOA LDCs, which makes apparel produced 
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in AGOA countries cost-competitive with Asian countries like Bangladesh, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietnam. This duty preference, approximately 16% on cotton apparel, off- 
sets the higher costs of production in AGOA LDCs due to geographic disadvantages, 
poor infrastructure, longer lead time, more expensive transportation costs, and high- 
er labor costs as compared to Asian LDCs like Bangladesh. 

But AGOA’s stellar success changed in 2005 when, pursuant to the Uru^ay 
Round Agreements, the Multi-Fiber Arrangement (MFA) system of quotas expired, 
exposing AGOA’s infant apparel industry to unfettered competition from super-effi- 
cient Asian apparel giants, including China, Bangladesh, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 
Since 2005, U.S. apparel imports from Asia have skyrocketed, while those from Afri- 
ca have fallen sharply. Roughly one-half of the jobs AGOA created in Africa have 
already been lost, as U.S. apparel importers have shifted their orders to Asia. 

Imports from Various Regions Before and After the End of the MFA 
2000 vs. 2004 vs. 2008 


Region 

2000 msme 

2004 msme 

2008 msme 

% Growth 
2000-2008 

% Growth 
2004-2008 

World 

16,035.349 

19,950.996 

22,694.220 

41.5% 

13.8% 

China 

929.159 

2,972.523 

7,788.499 

738.2% 

162.0% 

Vietnam 

29.991 

777.055 

1,527.711 

4,993.9% 

96.6% 

Bangladesh 

966.612 

941.685 

1,436.252 

48.6% 

52.5% 

Cambodia 

253.682 

634.683 

888.651 

250.3% 

40.0% 

India 

399.232 

609.338 

882.856 

121.1% 

39.1% 

ASEAN Region 

NA 

3,468.490 

4,681.212 

NA 

35.0% 

Pakistan 

330.206 

519.282 

692.916 

109.8% 

33.4% 

CBI (non-CAFTA) 

274.233 

228.231 

235.646 

-14.1% 

3.3% 

CAFTA 

3,376.667 

3,790.834 

3,379.441 

1.2% 

- 10.9% 

Sub Saharan Africa 

1G4.161 

440.300 

305.964 

86.4% 

-30.5% 

Andean Region 

159.199 

252.745 

157.583 

- 1.0% 

-37.7% 


The trend lines are clear. If nothing is done to maintain the African apparel in- 
dustry, in a few years it will disappear. Nien Hsing in particular is currently giving 
serious consideration to closing its Lesotho operations due to the loss of orders to 
competitors in Asia, especially in Bangladesh. If this is allowed to happen, AGOA, 
the cornerstone of U.S. economic policy concerning Africa for the past decade, will 
become just another failed experiment. And worse yet, if AGOA-style trade pref- 
erences are extended to already-competitive Asian LDCs like Bangladesh and Cam- 
bodia, the demise of the African textile and apparel sector will only be accelerated. 

A bedrock principle of any reform of U.S. trade preference programs, therefore, 
must be to do no more harm to AGOA. The conventional response to this conun- 
drum is to exclude textile and apparel products from any new preferences to be ex- 
tended to already competitive LDCs, especially Bangladesh and Cambodia. But it 
is possible to provide trade preferences to textiles and apparel products from Ban- 
gladesh and Cambodia without harming — and indeed actually further reinforcing — 
the AGOA textile and apparel sector. 

Patterned after the “Earned Import Allowance Programs” (FLAP) already in effect 
under CAFTA-DR and the HOPE Act for Haiti, ^ this new AGOA proposal would 
allow U.S. apparel importers to earn the right to import apparel duty-free from non- 
African least developed countries (LDCs)^ by importing apparel from Africa under 
AGOA. This “more than duty-free” incentive for continuing to source apparel from 


^See, e.g., Harmonized Tariff Schedule (HTS) of the United States, Section XXII, Chapter 98, 
Suhchapter XXII, U.S. Note 27 and Subheading 9822.06.05; Presidential Proclamation 8323, 73 
Fed. Reg. 72677 (November 28, 2008); Department of Commerce Interim Regulations, 74 Fed. 
Reg. 3563 (January 21, 2009). 

2 Non-African LDCs eligible to participate in the AGOA EIAP would be those meeting the 
United Nations definition of LDCs. 
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Africa will provide the additional encouragement necessary for the AGOA apparel 
program to survive the unprecedented competition from Asian apparel giants. 

Under the proposed EIAP for AGOA, qualified U.S. apparel importers would earn 
credit authorizing the duty-free importation of one square meter equivalent (SME) 
of eligible garments from non-African LDCs for every importation of one SME of the 
same type of garments under AGOA made with third-country fabric. In addition, in 
order to encourage vertical integration in the African textile-apparel industries, 
which will in turn increase the competitiveness of these industries by cutting lead 
times and transportation costs, qualified U.S. apparel importers would earn credit 
authorizing the duty-free importation of two SMEs of eligible garments from non- 
African LDCs for every importation of one SME of garments under AGOA made 
with African-origin fabric. 

The duty-free credits to be earned under the AGOA EIAP could only be used to 
import garments in the same MFA product category as the AGOA garment importa- 
tion that generated the credit. For example, duty-free credits earned by importing 
Category 347/348 trousers under AGOA could only be used to import Category 347/ 
348 trousers from a non-AGOA LDC. Likewise, duty credits from importing Cat- 
egory 338/339 knit shirts from Africa could only be used to import Category 338/ 
339 knit shirts from non-AGOA LDCs. This like-product limit is intended to prevent 
imports of one type of product from undermining other types of products. 

The AGOA EIAP could be administered by the Department of Commerce Office 
of Textiles and Apparel (OTEXA), along the lines of the existing EIAPs. See, e.g., 
OTEXA’s interim regulations for the CAFTA-DR EIAP, 74 Fed. Reg. 3563 (January 
21, 2009). 

Other important changes to AGOA that would help retain U.S. orders in the Afri- 
can textile and apparel sectors would be to extend both the overall AGOA authoriza- 
tion and the third-country fabric provision beyond their current expirations in 2015 
and 2012, respectively. Nien Using proposes these provisions should be made per- 
manent. Such an extension should help provide stability and continuity in the 
AGOA apparel sector. 

Nien Using appreciates the Committee’s consideration of its suggestions on these 
important issues, which are critical to the continued success of AGOA. Nien Using 
will be happy to provide any additional information requested by the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Chen 
Chairman 

Nien Using Textile Co., Ltd. 


Picard Bangladesh Limited, letter 


Dear Sir, 

I am writing on behalf of Picard Bangladesh Limited, a premier exporter of leath- 
er goods in Bangladesh. Our company mainly produces leather goods for the Euro- 
pean market where we enjoy GSP. 

We would like to appeal to the U.S. Congress to consider Bangladesh for GSP as 
the U.S. is already our biggest market for exports. Despite the world wide recession 
and its consequent aftershocks, Bangladesh has been the fourth speediest economy 
to recover. With the advantage of a competitive labour force and recent return of 
democracy and political stability, the country has a huge potential in the coming 
years. 

At present Bangladesh is a least developed country with one of the highest pov- 
erty levels in the world as well as one of the densest populations per capita. Uow- 
ever the country is taking giant leaps towards industrialization, and our large popu- 
lation is acting as a competitive advantage as we have a huge pool of skilled and 
semi-skilled labour force available to us at a competitive price. 

Apart from the textiles and readymade garments sectors, Bangladesh is also com- 
ing up in a number of other sectors such as the leather goods and footwear sector, 
shipbuilding and repairing, export of raw and finished jute products, pharma- 
ceuticals and chemicals and fisheries sectors. Since the U.S. is the biggest market 
in the world, it would be greatly beneficial for Bangladeshi exports to obtain a tariff 
free access to this market. 

I would like to request the Committee to consider Bangladesh as a viable country 
for receiving GSP, and would like the name of my company to be included in the 
printed record of the hearing. 
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Statement of the Offiee of International Trade Negotiations Ministry of 
Trade and Industries of the Republie of Panama. 

Comments of Panama related to U.S. Preference Programs 

Chairman 
Sander M. Levin 

Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Trade 

Dear Sir: 

By these means the Republic of Panama submits written comments related to our 
experience as a beneficiary country of the United States Preference Programs, ac- 
cording to the Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee request about the evaluation 
of the operation and impact of the U.S. preference programs, the lessons learned 
from the circumstances where the preference programs have been successful and 
identifying opportunities for improvement in areas where challenges remain. 

From the 1980s The United States of America provides preference programs such 
as: the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) and its subsequent expansions and the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences (GSP) to countries of Central America and the Carib- 
bean in order to promote their growth and economic development. Through these 
preference programs the region had the opportunity to increase its trade with the 
United States. 

Throughout the years, the CBI and the GSP had been a strategic tool for the Pan- 
amanian exports, since approximately 96% of our exports to United States market 
get tariff free treatment. It has been, thanks to such preference programs that the 
United States of America has become our main trade partner. ^ Indeed, as of June 
2009, Panamanian exports of goods to United States market were about US$161.9 
millions. 

Currently, Panama exports to the U.S. market agricultural products such as: 
melon, pineapple, fruit juices, legumes, yam, and watermelon under CBI and GSP 
preference programs. 

In addition, our industry sugar is one of the most significant within our export 
sector that totally depends on the benefits provided by those preference programs. 
As a matter of fact, the U.S. market is the principal market of sugar exports from 
Panama through a quota on the basis of tariff exoneration. 

Also, some industrial products such as glass bottles, aluminum profiles, articles 
of plastic, articles of jewelry and fisheries obtain benefits from the CBI and GSP 
programs. 

On the other hand, the trade preferences granted by the CBI and GSP programs 
are major incentives to attract investors from the United States and other countries 
to our region and creates substantial flow of investment and trade growth to the 
basin.2 

Summarizing we can say that the Republic of Panama, as a beneficiary country 
of those preference programs, has obtained benefits such as: the increase of exports 
and production, generation of employment, and a positive effect over the balance of 
payments. 

Despite all the benefits and advantages of the U.S. trade preference programs, 
Panama would like to take this opportunity also to mention some aspects which 
could be considered in order to improve their effectiveness and positive impact. 

For example, the complex and disparate rules within to and across programs have 
generated significant challenges hindering some countries from utilizing preference 
programs. Trade capacity building assistance can help overcome these constraints, 
providing economic aid that enables countries, especially developing and poorest 
countries, to more effectively take advantage of preference programs and boost over- 
all capacity to engage in trade. 

On the other side, most preference programs are temporary and granted ever 
shorter duration periods, requiring frequent Congressional renewal. In recent years, 
expiring trade preference programs have been extended for very short periods — two 
years or less. The uncertainty created by short-term and extensions discourages 
long-term investment and undermines the potential effectiveness of preference pro- 
grams for sustainable development and poverty reduction. 

Taking into account the considerations herein expressed Panama shares the opin- 
ion to create a single, comprehensive and permanent preference program with sim- 


1 Annex I shows Exports from Panama to United States during period 2006—2008 under CBI 
and GSP preference program. 

2 Annex II shows Panamanian Companies that export to United States. 
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plified rules to encompass existing programs and enhance their effectiveness. We 
strongly believe that such a program would increase opportunities for all developing 
countries to benefit as much as possible from global trade while, at the same time, 
creating certainty for exporters, importers and investors. 

At the same time, Panama realized that negotiating a Free Trade Agreement with 
the United States was both necessary and convenient. First, because as we men- 
tioned before, the United States of America is our most important trading partner 
and significant investor. Second, even though CBI and GSP had been quite bene- 
ficial, Panama was looking for a reciprocal, stable relationship, based on a scheme 
of rights and obligations rather than unilateral concessions. 

However, although the negotiation of the Trade Promotion Agreement (TPA) be- 
tween Panama and United States were successfully concluded, it is still pending in 
the U.S. Congress. It is for this reason it is essential for the Republic of Panama 
to continue as a beneficiary of the preference programs provided by United States 
until the TPA is approved by the U.S. Congress and fully implemented. Otherwise, 
Panama would not be in equal footing to compete with other countries of the region 
which are already enjo 3 dng the Dominican Republic Central America Free Trade 
Agreement (DR CAFTA) with the United States. 

Finally, we can say without a doubt that the U.S. trade preference programs have 
played a decisive role in the U.S. policy to improve the economic developing of many 
countries, including the Republic of Panama, and the experience shows that they 
had a positive impact in the region. 

The Government of the Republic of Panama, through the Ministry of Trade and 
Industries, appreciate very much the opportunity to express before the Committee 
on Ways and Means our comments about the experience of being a beneficiary coun- 
try of the U.S. trade preference programs and encourages the Committee to continue 
granting and improving those preference programs according to the countries sug- 
gestions and the interest of the United States. 

With nothing further, accept. Sir, the assurances of our highest consideration. 

Francisco Alvarez De Soto 

Deputy Minister of International Trade Negotiations 


Retail Industry Leaders Assoeiation, letter 

December 1, 2009 


The Honorable Charles Rangel 
Chairman 

Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Dave Camp 
Ranking Member 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

RE: Written Comments for the Record, Hearing on the Operation, Impact, 
and Future of the U.S. Preference Programs 

Dear Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member Camp: 

On behalf of the Retail Industry Leaders Association (RILA), I am pleased to sub- 
mit comments to express strong support for Congressional action to enhance, sim- 
plify, harmonize, and add long-term predictability to the U.S. trade preference re- 
gime. As you are aware, the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) and Andean 
Trade Preference Act (ATPA) programs both expire at the end of the year. RILA 
urges Congress to act as soon as possible to renew both programs while broader re- 
form proposals are discussed. 

By way of background, RILA promotes consumer choice and economic freedom 
through public policy and industry operational excellence. Our members include the 
largest and fastest growing companies in the retail industry — retailers, product 
manufacturers, and service suppliers — which together account for more than $1.5 
trillion in annual sales. RILA members provide millions of jobs and operate more 
than 100,000 stores, manufacturing facilities and distribution centers domestically 
and abroad. 
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Trade preference programs, including the GSP, ATPA, African Growth and Oppor- 
tunity Act (AGOA), Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership Act (CBTPA) and other ini- 
tiatives are important development tools. Reducing tariffs and establishing depend- 
able sourcing options are also essential for successful retail supply chains. Retailers 
rely on these programs as part of their sourcing strategies, and RILA is committed 
to promoting flexible, meaningful and simple-to-use preference programs that will 
assist development in the world’s poorest countries and offer American families the 
opportunity to purchase a variety of high-quality products at affordable prices. 

RILA has been working closely with an informal coalition of importers and devel- 
opment NGOs to support trade preference reform. RILA supports the consensus rec- 
ommendations put forward by that group. 

RILA also provides these further clarifications as Congress considers changes to 
the U.S. trade preference regime. 

• Congress should provide duty-free benefits to all least developed coun- 
tries, regardless of where they are located. 

The current patchwork of preference programs discriminates against some of the 
world’s poorest countries. Congress should provide trade preference benefits to allow 
all of the world’s poor people the opportunity to create a better future for themselves 
through trade and development. In particular. Congress should provide more trade 
preference benefits to Bangladesh and Cambodia. Poverty levels in Bangladesh and 
Cambodia are similar to those in Africa, and are worse by some indicators. Consider 
the following measures of poverty provided by the World Bank: 



Bangladesh 

Cambodia 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

GNI per capita 

$470 

$540 

$952 

% of malnourished 
children under 5 

27 

39 

28 

Literacy (% of 
population over 15) 

47 

74 

59 

Life expectancy at birth 

64 

59 

51 


• The requirements, scope of product coverage, and rules of origin in the 
current patchwork of U.S. trade preference programs should be har- 
monized to promote consistency and integration. 

The current patchwork of preference programs makes it difficult for importers to 
utilize all the different programs. Some retailers don’t have the resources to under- 
stand and follow a multitude of different rules to ensure compliance. The result is 
that these programs are under-utilized, particularly for smaller suppliers such as 
Haiti where complicated rules are a barrier to entry for investors looking for new 
suppliers. Importers will sometimes decide that it is safer and easier to stay with 
sourcing rules they already understand rather than attempt to decipher new rules 
that apply only to a particular small supplier market especially when the benefits 
are only short-term. Congress should harmonize the rules across programs so that 
they are simpler to use and are understood by both importers and beneficiary coun- 
tries. 

• There should be one simple and straightforward 35% value-added rule of 
origin for all products, including textiles and apparel. 

There are numerous examples of uncertainty and unpredictability created by com- 
plicated rules of origin and their varying interpretations by U.S. Customs and Bor- 
der Protection. To eliminate this uncertainty and unpredictability, RILA believes ev- 
eryone would benefit from a simple 35 percent value-added rule of origin. For tex- 
tiles and apparel, RILA believes that Congress should clarify in the statute that the 
traditional interpretation of value-added would apply, which means that the value 
of fabric would qualify if it is cut and sewn (or knit to shape) in an eligible country 
(regardless of where the fabric was made). 

• Preference programs should have broader product coverage to include 
those products that are most commonly produced in poor countries. 

U.S. tariff rates are often regressive, and poor countries pay more in duty costs 
than their more developed counterparts. This is because typical products made in 
poor countries (such as textiles, apparel, footwear and agricultural products) face 
higher tariffs than the typical products made in advanced countries (such as high- 
tech products and heavy manufactured products, which are often duty-free). 
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As Ed Gresser with the Democratic Leadership Council has documented repeat- 
edly, least developed countries such as Cambodia or Bangladesh face tariffs that are 
16 times higher than those applied to wealthy nations and oil exporters. For exam- 
ple, Bangladesh, Cambodia and Pakistan together send approximately $9 billion a 
year in clothing and towels exports to the United States — and pay $1.3 billion in 
tariffs on those shipments. Meanwhile, Britain and France ship more than ten times 
that amount — $100 billion a year — to the United States in airplanes, wines, medi- 
cines, and information technologies, and pay approximately $750 million in tariffs 
on those shipments. This disparity in tariff treatment on products typically made 
by poor countries underscores the need to expand the product coverage of U.S. pref- 
erence programs. 

• There should be a clear and predictable standard and process to deter- 
mine eligibility for countries and products. 

RILA recognizes that U.S. trade preference programs include eligibility for both 
countries and products to ensure that beneficiaries and the programs are meeting 
certain policy goals. These eligibility criteria are important, and it is equally impor- 
tant that predictability be built into the decision-making process so that users of 
these programs, such as retailers, can expect and plan for any changes to product 
or country coyerage. 

• Congress should enact a long-term extension of preference programs to 
foster longer-term investments and sustainable development. 

In recent years. Congress has provided short-term, last-minute renewals of pref- 
erence programs. For example, the GSP and ATPA programs expire in one month; 
the Caribbean Basin trade preference program expires in nine months; and key pro- 
visions of AGOA are scheduled to be phased out in a few years. Such short-term 
durations and last minute extensions are disruptive, and the risk that benefits may 
expire or be withdrawn discourages investment that developing countries des- 
perately need to be able to benefit from the preference programs. 

• There should be a strategic view to address country and product “grad- 
uations” that encourage additional bilateral and multilateral trade be- 
tween and among the United States and developing countries, rather 
than eliminating duty-free treatment after certain thresholds are met. 

Advanced developing countries are significant users of U.S. trade preference pro- 
grams — and that is a positive development that should be encouraged. Rather than 
attempting to limit duty-free benefits for advanced developing countries, policy- 
makers should seek to expand our trading relationships with those countries and 
encourage more bilateral and multilateral trade. 

RILA appreciates the opportunity to provide these comments, and we look forward 
to working with the Committee to promote, expand, and simplify trade preference 
programs to benefit the United States’ poorest trading partners as well as American 
businesses and families that rely on competitively priced imports. If you have any 
additional questions, please contact me by phone at (703) 600-2046, or by email at 
stephanie.lester@rila.org. 

Sincerely, 


Stephanie Lester 

Vice President, International Trade 


Statement of the U.S.-India Business Council 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Ways & Means 
Subcommittee on Trade 
Submission for the Record 

for 

Hearing on the Operation, Impact, and Future of the 
U.S. Preference Programs 
Submission made by the 
U.S.-India Business Council 

The U.S.-India Business Council (USIBC) is the premier business advocacy orga- 
nization focused on promoting U.S.-India business ties. USIBC is comprised of near- 
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ly 300 American companies trading with and investing in India, joined by 30 Indian 
multinational companies with growing investments throughout the United States. 
We are grateful for the opportunity to present this written submission to the House 
Ways & Means Committee, Subcommittee on Trade, detailing our support for the 
renewal of the Generalized System of Preference (GSP) program and the continu- 
ation of GSP benefits for Indian producers. 

The Indian Economy 

As a development tool, GSP benefits address the needs of the Indian economy in 
a direct and constructive manner. India’s GDP growth, while rapid in comparison 
to that of the United States at a projected 5.4% in 2009, is not yet at a level that 
can bring meaningful poverty reduction and broadly inclusive growth to the country. 
The World Bank estimates that 820 million Indians — about 75% of the population — 
today live on less than $2 a day, and the country’s per capita income stood at only 
$983 in 2007. While India’s economy may be advancing, it has not yet reached a 
level of development in line with the world’s advanced exporting countries that no 
longer require the benefits of a preference program to compete in overseas markets. 

Some 60% of India’s population is employed in subsistence level agriculture, while 
only 12% are employed through industry & manufacturing. In order to bring signifi- 
cant numbers of citizens out of poverty, more Indians will need to shift their means 
of employment to commercial agriculture and manufacturing. Economic develop- 
ment programs such as GSP can help to incentivize this shifting of the labor mix 
to these higher value added industries, and thereby support the poverty alleviation 
efforts already underway in the country. 

U.S.-India Trade 

India is the 5th largest economy in the world but only served as the 15th largest 
U.S. trading partner, ranking 18th in imports and 16th in exports in 2008. As India 
has unilaterally reduced its tariffs to a peak rate of 10%, U.S. exports to India have 
steadily increased in value, nearly doubling between 2006 and 2008 — a testament 
to the mutually beneficial nature of the U.S.-India trade relationship. While abso- 
lute values of trade remain small in comparison to countries of similar size, such 
as China, the growth potential for Indian imports and U.S. exports is significant. 

In 2008, GSP imports represented only about 15% of total imports from India, and 
were largely concentrated in the categories of jewelry, automobile components, cer- 
tain chemicals and carpets. The program has served as an effective impetus for a 
growing trade relationship and can continue to underscore the interests of the 
United States in supporting the development of India’s economy and the basic liveli- 
hoods of its people. 

Corporations seeking to provide high quality products to American consumers at 
the lowest possible cost also stand to benefit greatly from the GSP program. One 
American retailer is able to provide low value-add manufactured products, such as 
ball point pens, potpourri and lamps to consumers at competitive prices due, in 
large part, to the GSP benefits accorded to India on these products. 

Until the revocation of GSP benefits for gold jewelry from India, a major Amer- 
ican retailer had sourced the bulk of this product from India. After revocation of 
these benefits in 2007 and 2008, Indian imports have fallen drastically and much 
of the product sold in the U.S. is now sourced from China. As a result, a large por- 
tion of the estimated 325,000 Indian jobs dependent on jewelry exports to the U.S. 
are in jeopardy in a country where annual GDP per capita is already amongst the 
lowest in the world. 
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Likewise, the loss of India’s GSP benefits from prior revocations have generally 
benefited developed and advanced developing nations the most. For instance, China 
has become a primary exporter of stainless steel flanges and brass lamps. In the 
case of wind powered electric generators, developed countries such as Denmark, 
Spain and Japan increased their exports to the U.S. when India’s GSP benefits were 
lost in 2006. In fact, of the top 20 exporters of wind powered electric generators, 
exports from India are the only ones to have lost value between 2006 and 2008. 
American retailers and importers have often stated that, without GSP benefits, In- 
dian products will be phased out in favor of Chinese and other economically ad- 
vanced country products — a claim that has been well evidenced by recent trade 
data. 

Today, of India’s top 20 GSP products, China ranks amongst the top five exporters 
to the U.S. in 15 and among the top two exporters in eight of the products. Simi- 
larly, Canada and Mexico rank in the top five exporters for 11 of the 20 products, 
each. If these products, too, lose GSP benefits, it will most likely be developed coun- 
tries such as China, Canada and Mexico, not least developed nations, that benefit 
most from India’s loss. Such an outcome would be at odds with the Congressionally- 
mandated objectives of the GSP program. 

The U.S.-India Partnership 

As the oldest and largest free-market democracies in the world, the U.S. and 
India are natural allies and natural partners with a strong bilateral partnership 
that spans the most pressing strategic, economic and geopolitical questions facing 
the world today. Relations between the governments of both countries have consist- 
ently improved, and India today serves as a key ally for the United States in a vola- 
tile region. As India’s economy has matured, its corporations have invested in the 
U.S. market and are creating jobs here in industries like manufacturing and IT 
services, while American firms now often collaborate with their partners in India 
to develop new technologies for use around the world. 

India’s newly constituted government has reiterated its commitment to a strong 
multilateral trading system, including a successful conclusion to the Doha Round of 
world trade talks. Economic development support from the United States through 
the GSP program will serve to strengthen the ability of the government to push for- 
ward on Doha and domestic market reforms which have the potential to positively 
impact the operations of American investors in India. 

The Obama Administration, like those which preceded it, has illustrated its sup- 
port for a strong, multi-faceted partnership with India. Included is a recognition 
that the development of India’s economy is good for the U.S. and is part of global 
efforts to alleviate poverty. As India’s leaders push forward to bring hundreds of 
millions out of poverty, developmental tools like GSP will bolster their efforts both 
politically and economically. 
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Diut CliAirUUll Ru^. 
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Id Sutsliiihuui AiriOL, [b£ laiukkEtivE IthIe ptcfomBC pn>jpani tlial TEn] VKntied n> lojd In- 
iiiiijid, dlvyKEind EnduhLe Ku CTCuied jood jcfei CbrKiuidrcdiGd'thiHJiaDdi nfappainl wcdien 

III duutE -nf'itK vuitiTi jHCCEU aGimcn«. AjCIQia aaw pnidDC« tmk'wjy tiada brtPHa dw 
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^XKfinoiL 

Vf^ iw diD^'intEd IhM aF a [HupoAil ok gpizi duty free ircmnieiin la BffUfil cijKct 

ipn>4k andi OimlHHJiH Hfid wndld -caidfe moEiivE lou tyf jobs in the poarest 
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Canib>«liL with csily L5 milUm pwfilc^ ia Avady i^ptAil'ifi. shie* miwe ip|wel nhin ihi 
Bitire AjGDA ra>gl«i Qif AfrUea rwotTiea). Rsnultidceh Hksrv lia^ inllKi)n jtibs la 

the jjnncnl iDdjiuizy'-'‘'neiriylB.inaBdKnumlKTiGiAOOA wratojct, 

bAiijlideih and tl'ambodiD ore already nmcnp th Itmest priced pndoccaa in {fac \vcild rd 
hy my rreomnifele lundudt nJreet^ nopef rcmpetildw witkd liada inFennHa. Under Ihia 
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ruj* tnrprail, rni[H>ft*s tiul iieliflim i»Duld *e( acii' -duly Mnne? ■Of billinn dolton; « 

yai. SaruiliJnli rT'rfffy itnedicocd u OKfeBsr in. vjhiIi; fn»n 110 .#<d bollion DW 1hp 

nnr i Jivp -yvn. W; yliO riou- Oil! TKcnl Aibslirs nLru«d by fc UO CltiTi^rntriH ilcjumnm'T 
Offtoo of Tcirtilw mJ Api'ii'H Ihic Bonglaieih orp^oF^iirpm:! Sriw « a diuhlsdijit 
me- «■<□ duniE -Ibc in ZIW'J - while yH olfaEr majpr eini-icni (Thinp uldel uinr 
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Cho- dK Lul five lint? buJlL ufii Ih^e uid ompetilivp appiEel uelhn. 
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•Ff^d apocli ta the LISv uhl ■r.*dibuli» lnoe seen m clnwil 2J(f imert Inctetfie 

lilrtt 2IM14. lA oontrul, aQOa cOunlriiS’ CKj™* In thete mra ralEjpmes hue Ibikii hy 3S 
peiWfi Hid SO penenU jeipccti'p^ely. 

Tfie dealT dwKuntTale 1hp( as\i Cambodia are jpnwinii '^le Alhoa^ HaiU 

Hil lepobs -Qiit -Qw United OioiyTi bu deiH^' indioated dn^TET ipeviul iAjdmMLtt 

oit fiiu^ighD^ ita nuvivyi 

Adnjnian of duly &h Kn» fee E^ngtideih iiiil Cambodia would imoun> to oiLing fhnm ■Ihe 
weakest to pve- now aiwliato |i> *e pn^Aeriid. We snuaply ur*e yem 1o bdp ue to (ttxm Ibt 
jniu itijT i tensfit n- mav of ovf yiiizedH by r^ettnf proposils that iVHiMi Cuiikci e?imecfl[iimE 
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On bt^luLrof Lhr CaliCiimiaCut FliMA^n' Cuoimiisjiun, I am inrcirmuLiun 

iculic-Houbj; Mc^b C'HXtniAiLUi^ lui CIic iinp^Li chc Aihlfait 'Tptdt: Pivl'Liwic^ 

whI tifvs A«i hsci hftd Ct« dwnpHit «ui (>ow'fr wflw. 

The OCFr ixa slaiiecrimmii«ian, eneaied by llteiclale LsgiiJaiure let [trYximle 
CaLiCufnu.urimnml Iki^en and RjIb^k^. TbrOCFlt- iiuviTSOLn h/lhe Calilbmia 
IRTHnirKmi orh'fAtd 3iw1 Ai^rnAiluifv^ i« CuiitM !>> 3»ie^iwnihH>ft^i3Le'(!KiU’«rj. 

W)e fl[i|tlnii4 ill# twin ji(5Hb waJe- r«:fcf fhc* [ifflflninK tveh itt aTPOFA of 

'priHTinlin|{ commerce' and discnurauiiic aelivitie^ aKHOciale-d wilh ihecLilljvDlKin and 
ImlllL'kinjj ul'illcy^ dn^i. Urwidly !^pcdk.1^^ Ilfc.ATrOEA anJOSP help ndvariLV Lht' 
wtwwic nndwwriiy ijhjeaive of cht Uni.i«l Slni«.j*>d cr««<d ofiiwninuiet fof 
jienple in develefting onuncriet. Ii i:; nrx riM|iritin£ [hm chae prefcierice' [nmjiramt^ have 
lupg hud hruud bipurluan suppcrrl in Canupira ami hud Lhe bKkin|;uf OeiiKHiatiL and 
Kc^xihlTtan (WHnJ«lll^ 

However, W ist impcdunl feir MemiKn ndClnr^rieM nn niilive Ihii duly-frce jeeet!: 
1ib 1he Udi. markeL can have a sign! licanri nnd jde'errK- irripan ect speLl lir induidjics. The 
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(iLinvef indiKiry liK ^nilunhl jtigr>ini2ifii i:hi]LlEng.tfc.Hi;a.ii^nj|l oFihe 
ATPDE A. Whilr un in ColDcnlia and irihcr .Anduvi muniErii;] haw bcficniln: J Irom 
hRvim l^nid U S. ^nrk«i. m An i^AthAdir^ 

:<lruggle [ft adopi ind cnnifKAE. I hc>^ Ihit OKiicnimy will he UMful Ca Ihe Ciwnniilcie IL 
unifL'rUikui: a. review' irflTdilE pcvfiivTKU pcLi^rann^uruj ai ie Litinb'iiJun ptnublu furlhiT 
irndf Mjmliywion wiih Cfllfimhin- 

A Snajnhpl nfcln PtjrlifiLiv ! ■[ I'bw rr S<tvLi;r 

Thm uru appruximjlKly' 250 ^rLKYi^jn-rnrHiiwun jnil loliof^ ditlTlbtacd 
ihmMihowi rht siAie. The Ismew upermion is ihe Sun V^lky Ociup tn ArciM. Mtiw 

^mwEn arc small,, ramily-nw nEd EfnnLiinu Iku ynbuElc g^nitsiiiLirHK. WIuIe [hwnenrc 
HuAiLr ^njui^cr:s in nrdrlyoiCTy slak'. IIil ^alLiilcuiKCTilimiuii lJ’^^pJu.lc^^: ia in 
CnI li^mia. CnUf^mid gficvuKrs acEiitidtlEd fiir [Knieni (kT [ he whnks^le ^nlue nf utles 
af altditmcslbrjlly uuL Ikjwun m 2001!.'' 

CJivLti [ht ixnuifiAInjniOi'i df ^hyCtil Ihc niiluilry itvyf^ iitlpuilAiiLlurliL' ilaUriOr 
{’□Tii^mia. As AmcricKH enniiuLK' in biu jnhi^ enJ puhlie i^Uiciob search Tnr ways in 
CTualu urauiUiin jobs,. Ihu CiiimniSlieu should knsjw'IhuLlhL uuL lliiw ur induslry empluya 
*lmcMi iS.iKki ppjple in C’iil ilhmiii nn^ mfpnp^pK pn Sn'i.J hilli>^n indiiF^ry^ H-ife tot 
Mune delalbt Tram ailudy by facdElian£ A^ieiali.'ic.cciniiniuiediod in Jiine2M£, hy 
hlL ithinan-Hillanl, Irec. cm behaM'siTlIiL CATC.': 


■ Tbe Inu] DcciniHnie ienpucl in Lerms nTbusinmt DciiviLy ciealed cuL flnwer 
^'nsvis',, whok'aalL'm',, anil ruljil IfliTEih:' eapcndiburca in A'aTiCtimHi u nearly 
%IVJ lillllL'iri. 


■ Cul riirwer ^nmerv whudeulEaK, aniirelaLI flerisls spenc accimbinedintoJnf 
nearly 'S^.S'billiijn in 200'^. FitrEVLTy deillar IbcscbuHin'aies.gcrKrjlje in irs'enue, 
[fiCy niUnSliiure dWi U2 CvilCa l\i dK-CAlirufliia-lifOAOitiy. 


■ CuL rinwer grmserv w'hnieuiicrs, andrelall flefislx cuipiny opfira^LTnalely N.5f!l> 
peeple. Their Lccnnttnie tKlii'ilm help creak abufit l21,UjO ji^ in L'alifiimD. 


' USPA. ■'lA’s:, ^'^u-K-Jiynirf c'nip" I.Apr ftHwi ^ ifl. 
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■ The- Hilal unnomic imfuct in cemnL fifhiiufiiesit nmivily crdDicil juEi liy uuL 

yruon\;r5'\i4'}iuk!cii£rb'',jnd retail Jloriils' npuniliturcK Ctir uluriub-iuKl waSKs iii 
tiLwIy £3.? lailliun. Tlin L\|ualf mutv Itm S'^.O irlillwn per iby Itr t^riT ' iit 
lht™r. 

'■ TIk LLunLimiv ULliviLiLi uf'uuL ur 'o.lKjlLukrTt und retail Ibfri^^ mIhj 

esncraiK newly £t$4>,i millp«n mKkjiriwt3liHM»-dr iKifethnn ISU iitillieti 
every iJuy cfilie year. Theu Luttlnllan help fLiiHl prugrerru v^ilhin CalifiHTia. 

We maiHteLiHTaKy ^OD millicin d^ilbr^ of [kmen and nearly J4l milliun 


Califitmu't unique climale alliynu its yrDi:veT!i 1i> produce sanv: of Ihe frteKl luL 
Uti'A-en It) lhv"»vrlil. WvnK-lliv tiKul ijnlinuluyiku lopnnJiKv hmU e^TiviviiLly erdrl!rpi>fl 
I3n)a ert ki iruifieL. ensuring llul consumerx rKeii.Y TreslL, higjrr quel ily produels. We 
pftjiecn rill' hcalihattal satnciy ol'our ivijfkoriniiilnicfl He^ic i>f iIk vuvinjiiinemal 

ilandarJs in the virxid. L'oli firm u.^ wait ahirk by lltese sianilards beenuse Ibey 
lULuyriize 1he I ink between iLin' km^term viubiliJ^ und iviH: siru.'anbdiip ol' IIk hnJ und 
v/Ma 


Hhtcrie EtiKTlene* UBihr ATri>EA 

Tlk: j^Eidciii re^giun, panicutiriy Coliimhiii und Eimdnr, u well suited Ikir i1i>nier 
^roiviiyii;. ][ hu iildal diiiyjju^. nvnilabk Invult nnJ ^ Miple ^u|:p1y liI Uboi'. ^ back 
ji die Coliwnhu'n rapidly devekiping 'fkiiwefproduel'inn r^larivai^ag^ritui'vejy 

lar^injg die ir..S. Tnurkel. (Jnjivei!; Iheri'bi'nrlilUnl Itom ll)riryu>L’niiTHTirs!iuppi.Tit and 
diiiiipcd pn'iduci iri'ihe'U.^. iniulti:!. Only e^er p Inde renricdy quu wps hnyi^hf jgiinM 
Cokiinbiu did Ibry iifntu Ui end lln.' unfair dude praelieej and bc^jin a p>fric>d uf relalam' 
eiviper^lenivirb Aiiwti^iii pn^ueer^ lo ensure unde wKeumfULted lit » l^if manner 
Thai is nol Lo say lliM DnmfKtiLiiiatesuriud eci a level playing Heidi 

WnH-keri in (.'dli.'hinl.vi* Aid -Mtiee .Mildew) eiidimies iifleii viiled In atyptllint 

ecoditiuu. Jiictli defeed: ad sieknessus resukling from. enprsiMe tn pestieidei'Axxe widely 
ivpiTTliid and 'weiu fur lH'luM"<vhai wixkvrv m llw U.£. rcueiivil In uddilievi, 
eni'inMisnenliiL slenebrirk in rednmliiu nnd eiher eouniries were- gHKnal ly fer lees rinnenus 
Ilian [Iium: in Ihe LhiilicdSiaha. 
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Cccditmnh hnv impno'vtd murki:dl}' over ihc lasL dfiiodc. AL <hc end nd 
JWtk 1 lAAip od (.^llfpf NIP tnjMiTAT. juiiffnjjrtd itj C.-olLmibiii at iliP tUviTS -od AtOk'olHwrt, 
4hu Columhiun euunliTTfurl 4 d CCrC. Althuu^ in CtilcTinbii an; )lil[ Tar hulint,' 
itiPWp^Ki lnih« a indi>^ry 'hM nidiftuin^ AiUPti 

hii^r vtindm^ fur ^^rkuni' huallh anilsirul^'lhjii jml Len ytarva|^ Thu L'olunihian 
grouw; hiwjilctpied ;uie-i>l-lJie'-sn Lechniq^Lief. reegmuingand quulily enncrol 
and ili^ Utviit^ Siaivi hap iwlpeid tfxxiuriW!:; (hiP liido^ary'i ufL-A^h. 

T)u^ ATFEJr.A lATi^ a tunting. pnim fm Ihe An4;an Jleial ikcLot. I1 helped 

dfliiifHiH AiKfeflii ((Hifflrics, fwiflhlyC(ftomh».ii>aiiwniifTwier' m !•» 

ViVrld. THl' L'T iikif 'Slnlfs ip Chi'ir primary maifcvt. Tha U.S. Ai^nuy durlnlLTnalKinal 
l^'dopmenc, ^tean^4hile, hns liel|Kd u'nrka;it jdjuu ja Ihey u’jnxilinned dmm ihe 
pcnliHip: kivrld rnl'diup I'ulLivali^ bhI IrdlUi'l.in^b puHtuctih-u ;A.urkTn L'LiliHnhia'p UlitjI 
seekKr. 

ow!lirKviiP lnnt iliw fw nwiy L'.S iro'^trs -wnwhiraKd liv 
Caliremia. En kplimoaiy pn>v'idud lu Ihe U.5. Enkmaliecia] Trade CLcnmiiuon in July 
Ih( tiCFf (k^il^l hnw tnh TiPiRiR llrrw-tr s^nlV4f^. Iikm? IfliKd * si||yiifi(a*n dfularf 
in [dwir iharenl'lhu U.5. murkL:l ;dnL>r1hu ATPDEA tuiamt' luk' in I WE. 'StudiL'pby Ilk 
ITd! tlulf o^ier the liAl IS ycaiTH fee nltich ibe CCFC hu prm'Ulcd dula, ehmnkbt rhe 

ntraokdinAry Wlika by Andean dounirlPi milk dwvtaiid mwhft-Aiid d>>cpnp«n*:iriAi( 

litss in maket share hy U.S. gnmers. 

In ivn . faHrmmin ■««i flonpw uny^cry rcprtssmwl bIiibji iwfl-ihirds odiht 
UnikilSlalc!; rhiml nuultul. Today Ibeynjpmi'nl juil nverlwcnlypineTTl. Ineun/lrad, 
in 2 OIIH, Ih- iVndeaf^c>nunliie:i jeenunied few T^.d percen ndU.S. eui Itnuer impeuu by 
e*luii. up Ihm ?!l.9 jicruL-nl in lOOT.^ 

Ir 2E)OS, ml dlen^er ImpcrtA l^m Cnlomhu aloeic, Ji SSCl2 null kin, ^ere grealer 

ihnn ids hual lilwikvild vnlMeofsiOcadf t.l.S.-snnwn diii Ha?- millaon.* 

Calilainia pru^Min huvu rmpundud hu IhipnciA'eunTpnliLiun u iib ehuraekriKlii: 
n^peRnepl'iilnepp and jim^MDiicui. Tbc>'l>Div(i:hi|ip'aECiJiKM' pr<uliii;ia,afMi dev(lii|vd' 
hrtkT || ruling, liurvialiirg. and ImipurlalMin UL7:hn.'k|ui:]. They ha^eadm- 

^ U.!i. Datum'll LiT Cebu- Ikjituj. Fuiei^h Trude Fililrih.-> fut I ITTi i)Ul3. 

^ i-ISOA- Fln'tcM/ivfv: Oi^iu’ JiunjTuu-iApi. I-Cl U.E. DnJuljnciJ i/f Cuairtertr, 

Cri'Bu Bumi K-^ehii Tiiih Suijilirh fci' MTS DPd]. 
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diff^r'tnikuei;! iWf fiv^ni jn&juinj;. [)<<¥ Kii^^ mAjlc4«^ n^^ililyin- 

To^ind Id s[MLiul (irJcis ijuiiJtl}'. DuL thurr is j. limiL 1 d '^'} 1 Bl cvun thu itkiiI KHOururrul 
liiiSiiia^ tH Hiwfripljsti in itk" t'«riiiiidat>le'aih] i(ri|Mn«oiiv(iii[|(pn. 

In my IK' iwnmfwiyf I c'uilincJ ihc (stperiflicc (»f tht VnnWinjjcnHtp fnm ily 
Thuy ^arlL'd iLurutiixu in IIk CaimiiDcis arc [tiipvlur anil n;iilii:m! bul 

llk7 iKtd 4 l>j< Ifibkir 1(7 ^ iWtuiiLk:. S(7 iVlii'ii (.'iTDtrliiblA sl^rik^ ^Ah’iAlkint und 

hc^an com [King fvilh Iheir iBhnr fnrac, Lhc VjriVr'injfmfefu nircdiid tii [thiv£ cfi, ufironl 
IhuircTDfi Boiil Klaji over. 

'IlKy Ifvn ItC^ii ^iJu^injj (.'ryHiiiLliuinuitti. Cr^£arHli(u1i1urYii'in‘'~lli(i1’iif~^7^ 
jiltn a. heiny flovi'a' ihnl w-js v-aiy mifkaitili: in Ihc Uniled IfulH. Th^n howevET, 
CDliHnhia. I>cg4n inpcalin^ Lhf ~muins" anil al priw lludL maJf il impaiMhlc bu Lnmpulu. 
UiiiiC -^iii. ilk VfuiV^'iii^TiJ^'nf iiDmlC'd Lc upriTUI IhM cmpiind slari:'(i''kT. 

They uurreni^ prixdiioe hi^ quabily geihem. dii[ji±!:L Riecngni7jnj ihin ger heru 
acu a hil niKe vjn»iLiva anil fragirlE, Ira mortal inn KikiL cr plant: 'ncuLd Ik a:<lreinrly 

hhid cm ilv lilt of mis llokqr. Ccilcmibia ^ouhl hii^v id iMkiIic ihKcsiary invcfinieiii 
in <«hni}kigy 1(h cnnpeie wi|h Ihu puriKulnr tlrvuur. 

CDlirumia dill anjciyslhi: camipclitii'^ advanlagu ctTijpcwirtc anil tiafUfHxtingllidi 
penk'ijlir -prixlua 'ijcmic4i'H::^ll>. n IWiil a pft.'iu|> ort fllitomla gtemt*. 

includiriE mcmhecM nf Lhe Van IV'irTf erden Family, um' First hand hniv Tnl^mhiD ix 
,EidLing inln Ibe^cmticia buiiiicss. I( ix ju:d a malliL'r uTtinKhcFcncCuldmliia is iTumpnlinu 
4111X1:111' onilua pmHuci at k-tll. lrt*ldi(kyL it km cicAnhaciltitij an milutnry rCAtly u 
expand. This Lx evidifvl in Ihe ccmlrKii. For V.fL iiniiierxiliex Fnr rexeanch on impTovinD 
pniwDig tcchnii|UK and pud harvuiLIrCiiiinunt ludmiquu] m L'ulombia. 'Wu fully expect 
(.'dlnrtilHa. Hr bcvemii.: eviii rYinfi; iKinpi'litixc nl Ihe ytaiif Id Cmiie. 

CCFC'c cnmcem it thol you ann diyarEiFy an iridiisiy Id daoth. The niunhcrdF 
diHTHisiK'igrukurs-u ilfivn xiunitlLanlly rniLdhi: aerly and thu Irunil ctmltnuus. 

The iwnilrworfiKikers ijf cm llonvefs iiuhe LiniithJ Siaift fell ■frcrni ■Wi' in 3w» id 3(VJ in 
TlltliK.' IpLl iwd and □ lidlF yeirx when I heenmu CCFC exeeuliee 

dicuL'lLC>'anibah:ai3(ir, lliuTe kcru 70 sshjuuiI ^im un. in Cali FtJinia — (hal u with silcs ud 

■" Ush^. IKISS. CAf- n y I he niinher nf jrowvri ntliriei. wily 

dioK tiiidi Sim.dlW nr nor; in aHiiad ides. Shke 1W1, Li!iLi A mned odlhTne dm »■ dK xidunv 
rram ady I f suus. uhieh leutMiM. Ihr ihe niilailiy al'FiTdueikai ml -uki 


5 
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$^110, {HlC 4ir nknr«. Mnu [hfne- ure S4. lin[Kui HimfMiLinn hH cujud umie ynsuvn. Ir» 
diLlhu r^icT buHEKsa Lrnii;rj:t:1i>surY»T. 

It iF-tfleflr '^e '*iJI ((wstiriufio-fFHWsigTiificfini compfliiiiL'in -ttn-tlijwiifr 

imjHirbt. CnL lt impiHlx iVonn onunirkcs hiivi; saEnLtkumly in nauml 

ytSlrfi. ri£.Tii^Cii; 6lii.y!4 ptrtffld fn)i[4 2UC2 lEl ZCOH, linfll U.S. irrt^rli^orajl 

rinvtErs WErE {iiO]i millinn. Mijan^hiln Ihr whntjeKjlt vjIue nTotl di:»nc[L'HrYitly' [iivuiuccd 
cUI UmivitmIl:] in Ihc Unilkii 'Slaloi 'Y-m juiL^Q'3 TnEllKiii m ZOtiK,. u ikLlim' hjC J pmHTil 
llnm SKkT.'" 


•irHiiMTHxmij A Cnnf CimniK* tua Fwnk soNinn 

Thchu^u '‘-'ulumL' uFluI Ikiwun fniin A.TiiIuan LiiiuiCriL'd kja-apumxl Ihi' 
dev-clnpcmani ftK mi elTmienl irjTMpixuEinn jod duirihulKin huh in M iunL Jumhi^ jel;; 
'hriinni'nii: wilhl olumhiun [tjawin:! airivu ilay in Ihcpcirl larMiumi. UEtrlhu paal 
'£<>^irLcni^P4iihinii ntnrine.cn]n[;[>iKi3ikHici:!(vi[vint£^ lyir Iwl; ^iih ili»arHhci.l 

CalirEimia pwu'ciiK, nuunY^hilu, bui? cixtlinued lo InRuchcir □hi lih 1^ ccnETat? chc kind 
<ir voluihf' Ihai Yuii YdfiniKli: cilf IIkim: taitV Tin liai. driYi:ii ii[i [hf ol'lliC-ir 
jlitaxli iDunni|urij!nnaflhEHE l^m AjuIcmi imuiiiriH. 

0»IlT Lhf laal jicars. ^hjwlti Lunx' IuikUht and iicriw up ^Elh a i^ia^ <jV 
mcfliiyi iJw iinfwi compel iiwn find ihriviny. Ii is • nti*' irnnsponniKin^JiKribwion 
model. IL will brir$ [inm'cn-' uimi down. kcY^p propk lAYTTking, lake Imcka: oilf lb? mid. 

shd rduoe ilieindi;^rv'icArtHXk li.'Htx prim Ui'e be#i UitH-hnit wnh Ia^i nisketA siiid 

Admintslralkin oFTicLiL In nuke h fuuiblc logn ahtud wich lliiiprujuid. 

■[' flfM-IUsl^Ml 


In jifl-icml.Cfllifcrnifl iiTOMWslKlicYeirj) ihehffBfeofirAde. wdeotne 
oompelilirn. and have rison In mKi ic, w Inng u Irado is conducied in a fair manner and 
Or.Yniiali'iiL'^'iJi irAi'rAMioMilliMn.'iXitatifOdrulOi. 'ITn^- Kv^tiiiiiY ItiM ihac^ tKBiiicues 

^ U.A □rpjriiFicTl iirilumnrTuc, C'ncuji kuaraj, Fiirv^n Tnik: ;iUAfclin Ha IITK OaQJ. 

* IHtbA, SilA-SuV FAv-jraAivw JCVfA A»rvnTT^-a Apr, U 4.. Ll.k. fil^;«-t¥icnl EtTC'rwnrTVXEr, 

liuiCTj, l-rxeyn Tiadt ^Knp.inrl|TSnnn| 
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ind u iirki:u in 1he Unriiui ^iDlfs unil .Vmldari counlrkfi; hive hoieliiii^ fnim iuir 

rt-lmiumliip. ThK^alKf lli^ tfxi.'ifiC'bcnL'liC] ^irini|X«t] fur U.S. 

comurDent, imptirliir:, Ji:liihulcax, ami retail IlnrislJt. Tbeirmrc IhaL nkit^ BX afe pari of 
iJiv li It. ihr (irtK-r. 

ll^^^c^Tr, ai CcinypiisS'Cntuidirrs eicLctudinij. lan a$aln the ATPIIJCA anU u pouibk 
llvt itinlv iteKtiiMrMic K ks iicutyt#. fi If. iiiii»nAiii fiy rtiifi ^.'miihutt 

and all Mmilxri'OrCun^TVKi It^ apfmrLlulu lltr allot iatiurmuunLahl'^^tjluil'Icnprii Ihli 
policy hR$ liod tw folirorniii fle^a SPiyuiert, IMnidni;ncdiji.y-l>«ircnmciu under wi 
rTAaauliIai>d shiyjlJ ^fur addltliHuil Inv^itmanL In llw Hufal H.i'1i>r in Columbia. Givini 
ihe leniiciuE. pcHkinn. fciT many gproieefT^ e>|Ki:iallly durinij. rhij; rltup and tiifiilwini 
mt'ajk'*!, L vm nxnlL il inLTfjHJi.iii ini[Hid. ■Lompk'liliL'm injuld drivr; ainn; ^vavra-frum 
■he nkiricel. ThI:; fnuld duirny J hiIk and InwHrinn^ ihni ^ hncL jj.enera£liHbr. 

Tin; pijavn. are lutskin^ al to *diurf lo incviCibly sOrepor tonaptliliiHL Thfy 
u'oni In remain a vihrocvl purl oft'ali rnmia's dcnnixny and ana liable, cnviniwnenlallv- 
IhiYidly yciuroc 1tr tkirliia Arid dho nilllikiny od hriiiith ollii:^;^. pubdic Md pddtoi nl' 

uyirthip made nnnre hoiuifuL u'ilb nn\A.er:t. 


T 
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Harnessing Global Forces to Create decent work 
IN Cambodia 


BY SANDRA POLA.EKI* 


ihf IBM iMi wu •^dif4«L#4 wu ^ .Spnln* ^AuaciyB pJ [>mfL|ji 

KiiimrvTn fbr talcmaliin^ Peue in ^^^bir^hnu DC* uJ fTifubr nf ik Frak. »id CtcYckifYTiciJ 
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rcfTyri^lll C BrdonjdniB] l.^iiv fVpirni-^iiHi fiir lahm- !4|ialu^ 2HW. 


^hwl (RwriH) Fran ■hii' p<ih|»;i)tHn h* rvpntfFia^fd wri(inH.i| :nMhi.irfctiiim. w SMrrftijn tjif* 
ik: ii ltidk:ii]£d Har n^Jiis cd'rqinhliuilAn ar inuuUilAn. ippIkiwiM iluulJ be mide la 

ttK UdilDr. InliTTHiinnal Inililult kr l.aK^r &ludhE^ 1^0 [kiK 4 l Ctl-iJ:ll OtntvR 


ISfiNWnI: 

WHx'pdn d?t«2-4»l 4-d 
Ftrnpvf^tfht/f!^ 


rht iv!|V(i]ibilily Fvr vpiHoni ei.TniKd in pipir mJ]- Kikly 'n.ilh il! aiPihH'. Hid ib 
^hliCMkiL duCi ik:£ CuulilLnc an ajdi'irabnieriC 1*^ llic lilUnUliiitVil In^hiA: Ifm I ^'lui Slialn> 
cvflhi toininrc ftpfdscd. 

Kjtjqiiew Ebr diii- piblicniM -shitjld bt -xm py. ILLN- lbJblK:ii»ns. [numBCKMiil Iniuiuie Iw 
l.j^iip- Klndkji, Rill ^ CH -4 j 1 1 Sf I ^wic^kr>dy 
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Pnfrai;i? 


Hii; pK6iriir -on^ rrii>f( tMiqiKlitiiivi'if -ph.wii'iiAinw.'KicrAiHA 

Ic jiromntc ccoipIbnLT wich bbcmr sjnn^rds 1hniu|jK Irad? iiranEcninTlv In Ihk casE, 
pfHlikp Iry^nilvcA «) U'lclt lAlhHir j£Ukbrd«. nlltfcd lUKkf ihE HllAienl l^xiik 

AjifEumi'nl hrivmn Ihu LTnilud 'SlalE]'4iid CwilMtilij vwn: LiHdMnLd iinlh re^p^iiliqlitj.' 
In' ihe II. O l^r mnnicfiriny, tif cmTiftliaruM-. 1 he pnctjecc hu^ ho«t viewed u a uic«At In' 
Ihi’ invi^lvvd. Id)c rrlr^'arit lK^Jnj tincfudiiiy ylrjInJ wd 

Cambcdiafi ViVirten LhenuelvH. 

Ihe puper pron'idcs on iD-depih aiulj^ti^ of the- cccvieki in Vi'hich ibe pni^l csnie 

lino ttincnw. ie ii*5io «jkd ihs (k«n And iKKuitniiAoi ttm Minribnit ro lis 

alli^Hd luixeis. ImpixlanLl}'. Ihc text dIic dihjuicses hwn ihe prujerl nux' lerxv >b a 
jlild^lA^ fnr ^ii'^jplidnli^ ihe pinkik h^ivk^ iradi: and lAh.iiir f.ipiwip'^ in ‘Aihgr 
cixailriEj and bc^'pnU tfw garmuni hclIut. 

SuL'Ii « ■ipqTTmi.'h bfiiomra all thr thihv pivuLil Mlnwiriy Ihi'-rtLTKnniL LTnis. whciT 
e«£entE Hu'bie rincn cnneerniny ihe Ehreai nf pnHecliionism ori che nne huiki, Dnd nhe 
^peelin' Of lyvat^r ilu^iiiAard prv^urv m and cofidilkiiii. un llic (.illn'r hwld. 

rhe -Cambodiiui unde i^crecmenl prox'ides oneoFlhe nnosL imponin: innovxitiiisdn how 

W t^nlliiniM di'rtipIcnitlllal'IiiK lMin<v‘1i irad« lititnilnIKliXI. dild fOtlAl U 

olsD iierx'Dd u u mndrl pmyrsm Flc inlanTnliDnf al Iht farliir}' ki-'el Id impmvi: Y^crkiny 
naodliioM. I he ineu' |l.[^-ll^[!' Keiier 'VtVwk pmynm k uhinj nhii; eaperknee- Inn niher 
cuunirira whurc twlh Irad: aymmcnl] and lupiilt}' i hain rrlDliux;hip¥ pul pniunin: 
cn^^eiTiinans and bojiinHui hi \n\priwe cendiNi.'UK (cur niorkeri. Meiur pKcnri« 
Camtvdia and Bctlrr IkiV-vk air JuinonilmlinK (hr pLilmlial of lilutnJicdLhjn lo impruvr 
oulianmes ^nr wnrktix. 'husine»KS. ajid ccucnriH. 




koirmiTnd rnmes 
Diretlia- 

IrYKfTiaiiiniul IjhiLiuId tor I jbe^ur filudief; 



llniar lA'ork 
IK'.'ILO 
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1. [Xervitw 

hiJr l(W r^l flint fl pfnli-TJtf^i'ii (t'litv H« 

futm- IM- OTtilv CTflpkiymtiTl ynU imirv^u '>^inii. t’oidiliL'nj n Ihu imnll !itfi(}Kii!l 
Asnui naliufl of (.'amboflin. Thr liindutKnLjl ilrnteKf it lo imprvYr hbcr tufidrtipni^ 
iriirif}' IhE impiu^Emenl thciMj)^ OKiniLDringt]^ Miuspeclitd iowniBiiiHial w^nizaliunand 
UK- rEiulL% H -EnfiiEe- □ '^ui'E hiv'En" let produciion and HMurin^ by irwEmoiianDl ^nns 
'hbi^ u'jih [o refHJDflu'kfl rick. Ilu [Hbcy uai p«.tn4E[«d. in iIie apfural v^hM:h 
ip fhi main mponidg iddy^nr^ U [.'amtudiii u] [faf loigisi Htuma od' ^nul prip-jEE 
htlOr crrfikiyititnl. 

n# IniemKinnal Labour 0[]g,aniii[ion (ELOK a ipeaiBliKd j(j^nr%' oF lha Unired 
>lDiicaa,^i:<kliici£OflgoinB [iKXiiidrin|j odrandiiictiti in. [he- apparel r[H:i>:uK&.' Ihartiuhs- 
are publithiil in hlghh' uianEpiuiani nquri^ ihoi rkiaJl oflmpliinai or Bon-anmpbini^i by 
i:iA:li vtIA Ifhv And iHitfwqji'iAtlly ipttd hjuii; lAhrf 

IndutlTv syrAh^ii- rcpwii: wr iKipkid i'n Ihu inlumd. and uvRiltdrlf (0 nil in«trFJtrf rtrliui- 
Until dw end of 2!XH. Ihck; irpnla 'yete uhxI by Ihr LbiiksJ SUht Kfi-icmmEnl ai- a. Lry 
flipul for dKiiiocc undar an innD>alii'a ichEiTK tlial altcn^'«d Cambodian apporyil 
pcoduccn UKmscd aoresa Lo th: US- noarkn in cniohEi^ (or improti'cd ^orkinp, 
condirinns (urd Ibbor pcncuce:. 

An impvrtnfl rinnuni rof Ihu 'TPiarrimMnl Ihul wpu tiv^lly irnH>(irTpMl!£d bul baa 
[xiy>En crilkal to ha onijuin^ aur^aa ia Ihr m of IIk ILD nrpMTla by [na-alr ieIbII 
appaial Firani Ihof buy from Cambodian produrm. ThiK huytn. conarmui oF thciT 
binnd rcpulzcinns. osr lha rcpoia LcdHennirK vahElhar ihair suppdlET Ihtih Damply u ilh 
libct xiDiKlirds. ^'hdroihiflf art- pidblitiH, dray ‘tfldfluragp sht- Fiiiru tn rtivwi^' ihani. If 
Mippllar llrjiAE Etlbfitflr lepcMEdly' 1^ u.'i liupnaaE, Lht huyuLihlA iiuAirf un mkur ^r-ma 
(hail Iteat iltflbi'iflpIrA-d btlivf ti'ibflliiUkv *ii|i lAtH'njr lAi*a wid hvMvr ni.iHiplaW 
[TiKtina 

n>e InFarmBniiin protided fay ihr IL.O chun^ d>e infamivef facing pnvuE acloca, 
jfKloding hciti ihc Injofiucinnil huyan^ind iha cuppl^ ^tauarlei. lha InnernBiInnal ^rmi 
r^Yia likm iht Ml i^ii|jp: (d'lafM'iurai'Midiilwmiflihtlr Aiippllur 6pYti Md iht nihtr ijfifMral 
hnni! in lliv twn(jiy. Ainvd with thia kiiu^lpsdifr. (hfj vam rilift^ivtly p[i.i|Mi Stoir 
nTJulihitma Thr rattoiy L^mra haau dimi Kuncifiir irKunliaita Id tomr inlU' 
comptiiDcr u-'Hh labour lon'T and bo improve ^orkin^ oonditaona, booauar faiy doing an 
chey' iizfi otnan endin. 

Tito flkiitvl ntirttWiws wies ifcif nshii.Hii‘i| ipiiniriMiieflll, ifiitfliAiiitoal H;in[$iii./«ii.mih 
Hrfliif ih Ihr g|i.>bal -snd k'vrl and Indo wiaoni m ptrvivualy unlriud '■nysi Hk 
ujiprrnitfrh lYarTanls atbention by policy makrts flscwh™ fbr b*io auiKmi. Frot. il 


^ I hr ILih Li ij^paciaaTriJ -i^llr Linked blilura TY^cm. 

'' Thr rmfikcr OMci uf !tK JIjEL EinciJk Lk] dilum. hjic raprmJ Ihn jll miilEn hair -EErtiii 
funidifeMil riiLVK -rtindku if Ljic by^l Ol -in-rlufllACiA uf Ibiir LuuOliy. Tbciff rkElid: LJk; CvIL Id 
iiEB fcni nfanonnkrtfi md-rokkapin-i fehryjEin|, frairiiTn I'rwi ibf^l bluf, minElirwK-rwi artokleyTTiaai a| 
LhihJrrn uiJ ebirTvulue td'lbi' lAird. fiE~ni ufidiU bbr. jiJ ircoiirn Jbcrirnradin ■ -rwirtirriKTl. 

fU> ^Vi*ifiiiH« ifl JVifirtoi-nrid irttf to *i*t CiinfYi. Joti- lit? PnalWik n 

flWtilftDIB- 


L 
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inincduiiH nciwl policy hu>Ix ihui icui lulp i^ne-lnputg ijnurviriH jnscn :h£mM^v« livi(» 
!lll£ yiCihal [HnKhKlIl^ Lind neihklt t^npIlWIlllLIIC iVllhnUL SurilVing. Ltkhltni 

TvpipS irtl Irtiiiim.'Til I'lSr ivnirttrt. TlivSi lit* pnlitjf 'I't'lft ‘W* liAvt A Ti.ti>rd Ol' 
llrijl can be -ritwnincd nnil irplka^nl b-j cpllKrv SwvniJL lf>c picgrcl irlius- 
primarily on privale aKtor fcrLfi, 'v.'bilr utilmn^ limitwd but cs^smlLi] public 
inLervrniinris lo rorrccL Tor marled raiJurrs. The multing. symm efTecLivEl)' aligju [he 
inccfiasLS oi privjce secinr KHn nwirt eJnsdy 'wich public cbJeniviH. 

Aj polky mprfyerB hmiicN for yflcvlieni ways lo rnuauik' Kluhal pruJiKliuti syiliiTm Ibr 
hH'Bl do'-Tlupmml -khI empliyymvni. object i'-'ies. Ihr CwTitvdian vvnirnunL u-IIns [kw 
and succcunul mellbodi 1hal con be rcpliroccd Kl5(nii,tKri:. This Kud>' prmidEi a 
dnmplHn or' ibe prajecl^ analysis anil insipb*^ oboul lhe undErlyurp mcctuniinis ihal 
dHEimined iut juciuis. and puidiiKe 'for rEpUroiint^ il in ixhcr counnm. 


Z_ f-lnnvim Ehie KLiHTimBnl 

CamiHidLL iii one df tbr Icasl dn^lapod counliiei in 1hc wiorld. 3t cirlErcd lhe enndiem 
$lafcml econnnn' lore, pnnl)'' hecouH-of civil uride horn (he iheiLKtEh (he I4ii0‘^ /l; 

lhe -cauiiciv luibilLred tn ihe- LTVn'f;, Il m nialee ufi Ihr tnu ilme In ni^ eoniLLunlc 

devekifkyierii. fine imptarckm Airiie]iy nieried rn CEOjKli'invi a hudl'iil riK cuH-Liu'Yied urulbe 
and ai^rsl lavk'nta iBili^nn ciiporl iinlwli? aind 10 aiCracI new lijniicn din:(L't niv(r]inii;iil 
inlo Ihu HKlur. in ordnr lo cam furciim c^honsr and hi creak jobs fur Ihr 
underrmploycd CamhndiDi leork force. Th: opfrarel indualry requires rrlDlii-efy Idw 
IeveIs of tnvEslmcnL amd limikd ihilLs on the purl of vseckerv [i is lypicoJI^ lhe fsisl step 
in [he pmes: DrindiuiriDlusaiiut ord ComhoLlia wai n iokjc- id. 

The jilobil irppHnrl ImdirB lystem was ipj^'vmKl Ibr -H) yeara bj a syskm Ihnl 
ailuwud ceunirie] hr qiwla limiln on Ehc lexJliir iiml 3ppan:l Eitporla rrurei any ihm 

codjniJT'lhaL could Enicr Ihrir morkels.’ The quota system WpSS codined in the Apiremenl 
on TeKLiles and Ciolhuiu of lhe Uiheld Trade OryanLoiLian 1 lA'TDy, in ^nece until Junmry 
^Vdd.'' tleeausas Cembodiu vlos a laiecomer ua ilv apparel indijilry, ic wtu non pany in 
(hai Lrycietsi and iherelhre Itoil m qijniarc Ie uru 1'lee m :M']I inio nlia lo/ijr:, ad^uenc marlLei:; 
or iiks I.IK. arui Kv.. tor aKiiiiipk, hu ai ilia iiAia owuia aL^AinuA woas rtae lo l>Aiie v 
cod ulTavii^as Id will in Ihoiihsanw itf nqtulMlhxl aipT.H'mvnl’r. VolwMhshmdirni Chnl risk., 
uillin^ investors from llofu; ICun^. Tuiwiui. Chinn. 'Soulh Korea and ulher cutETlrius 
boughl. leased or twill apparel liiolonES in Cnmbodia. Duyers from ihc U& and Cumpe 
oisD orriveLl, in pan n oifoumvenL lhe eotparl Jimili they fazed when purckiasin|i, from 
oilvrr LMiuEiries u^enhe ghihol q^onia rntiena. 


'' ibe hyvlnii dsin Iwh I? Ilr: I'^P's ini rrfkahd Mr bcl Lha. IIrsc uiAjIkki wor iraruziaiil 

soMots arL\pans. kKme iid Jobs hi mill!. [Mnvtis. brdi rhh Mid poor. Tr addrtss tanmrm ar^iravulL 

'mkjrtnEi utd wiHbcrv. Ln rich EiitMilrin. uhik jlknwif pior cfunricH lo ^niu inj uf pmEr^'. rarocEunE 
jllnriiliivld iictttiiRi1l> wn^ ricvviiilrd vev^tJ OcuBdor ll'ul ulhjsGCcd ilMn uT sumiMtoJ hlEm S> 
nch (nflfniy rrmWi-i A.e ilrvclnf*n| 'Cnimifli' lafUEiiy ^u.. ihoy IrE^rr m fijvk liirn ptHC-iaq nruii 
syitm. irki Miikwu flmlb MJrmi in Ihr nEiynJilJiiu Ikn ErrWal Ihs Vtirld Indc {Jrmfuir.un ■ \^^i. 
TV- qpLiia sysHH ‘•.is rtusoJ oui tner len y [in hkI LL ii*(ikKlL dlrnkutd m jMiusn. I.TV.i!- 

t Hh .A.j.rumcni iHi inflilai 1011 t'lnhic^ .OKEEAka iIk Muki-I iSra Arnr^rruil nr 111 A 11 ItUI. 
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Ite- itifani j{3|tuY:l indi^r^' |j^v^ niptdly. tjorn vlnuiill^ rm cippanH cxfkiru In IWi4, 
eftpnnc libd cn ulitwiu half d hlLllort di^llam jn vdld± I 'ifidi.' 11u iihau ^Ic^ dti 

lilt US ciHiVftstil m^ldlr. Im lift- piJirt lli^i bi I WJ. (|i( (kinivtiit L'S WMltC fliid sipfurel 
inJw:1rli?] «lk d Rjrimpwl mtiiilnii^ 'Mrsrn'jfilk m CaiHbi>dla. (hr jy^wirtt wrrkfcreTTn 
(he uppurcl raclurir^ hod bcc’aine' IrKrTminpcb' di jmnlvnL i^ ilh cctKliLhins. The wvrkers 
(umed fnr helpleLilbar uniodis, enoi^' etTLlmled w-ilh pKjIkie^ parlias. DemanitruiDni md 
idrikei iKcarru jncf«ui[(El)' cconrrMn. Jn Jurw dif xupponive tal>:ir groups imhe Uii 
fMclMnod ihe- 1 .m gaaemmentin' I’erlevk- elahvMd bhuu!E.eiF'wd[1u#Si' rlgjiu In ['aiHFlwuJk.'x 
il|^|^dl f^^irlH. 

In. reipunse to ihe pmtum ftmi 1he US tewlik induitiv und US Inhor jimups. ihe 
US .pavemmenc inllvmd n£ pec I all cm ivIlb-ChmlndLilD hrin^ It under iha quota s^imn. 
1^ converplufj Issuer ooiue m ii nitne (^hen. ihd L.S. gp^emiuen vrtu incneidingjy 
inidhMidd In enperimenLinij. wnh wdya in link inailinij. pnvlle^^ wlihi fiupptMi dir latwir 
rqthi^.' LIS mid ffiiii^^ilkii rttifiiikrttirt >n‘iri!iHt 1 , 1(11 h ijircv-ji*' intk (u^ievinem 
fur (he prriml |fl^W-2iWl Ihai. eslnhliahrd TmiI quula^ fuFlhr IwurliT ralstmca uf 

□ pporvl export], Ihivrex'er, in a vniguc ilep. 1hey apn»<d Ilut if Ihe Cambedinn 
povemment (veie nbk- la ensure xubolBilial ronipjlanreby the apparel EucLooirs with that 
CDLiilry'^ labor laHi and imjemailonBlIy' agreod leJMir ri|jbc], the nevi qunln]- uiould ho 
inercdMid nn an triniuil basix.' Tlu ponies, agreed to iiorsult rwiee eaeh year during ihe 
ihfoie-y^ Ageoemeni lOideniLl^ ihe key lilwir prohletm and M'ayA inaJdfeiai ilieni.'lhete 
dinl^ulMiilHka tiiaWisIkd ^rikifel ittmla fdr vfirfi eviriiailiimil tom.id. ■u'vrt urei) *) 

hcihlrimika lodekeniinv '*twlbfr!pj{nrn IhriitKik incniasr ILTthrautwifiirr* jiHii 

bniii punies roiiiogoiited then a. re'Jinhle xnuroe of infnmidLicin on ihe iieiiad pnKiieedE 
and iJiiMulltiniui In the faeiixies Viuuldlieineoded fnrttiequnia deieniLinailiiDri. Ihe eofueitv 
Lil'ihe Cainhixliirt piMeiVimpii |i> iryiiiioce private Jlrirtn .pad enirlikO' ttaiii'iiuil Efh'n' |||k^ 
TKiji CiilrViiivIy iwiadi. 3i wna UKrtly *k"ii.iwkdBvd lhal [rpanllnK bj tirnnrniinpta 
impurkT:! 'u.a^ nol rixiliblu ni a bnie fur Ihe iiVKil!) dedbiixi]. AltcrnuIrTly. privak' 
fur- pro tit and nol-far-Tirofil mnni«irinp,group].existed.tnj1 none duenned lo harelhu 
cneditnlity la prnvedr the bavis tor sifnilkant govejnmenl dociHonv Ibot ivioajid have 
bimd econamic tmptunx. To Jill the gqi, the two eouirlriesi iunted 10 the IL.O, on arm of 
the Ihtned Noikina xyanenn uddi le^pnnaihllliy tbr seuirig. hiiMnuiLinnul laTair furHiordx 
dikl (upervlnlikf <iHii[MiiW«-. Tlie ll.U l«d 41 iw<;ll-triial,dH|ivi1 aiiptfL-iMirt' ■jyaeen'i op 
nvirw (hr uundMit -(if ukirnmtmlts. bu4h ilnxTuuJi periodic vauinirHaiiTb uf lliuir 
rrmpliinn: with rBlifKii intcmulionnl lutro' rumeiTliiiai] iind in respunse' to riimplaink 
luised by Irjde unkini and others.'' Ilok^^r Ibe oiipnLalHn hod tiei^ nwnitored 1he 
privalE sonar and turi nevw engaged in oti.iile inspecileei at workplaces. The lequen 
rtiHia the LlS. and t'joihodia m take up a new rnlo evnked d cautious respome rmnn the 
JJireotrwtieisenI ot'ihe nr|janl7iiilian, Jint] Kptnovla, (niil pmvnkedeldhate within the tl.U 


‘ -Tjrtlvdl]: 'SfiN'Md iMues end ^ulsikel ^rpeidk'.. I'UII' Cnnij (tepnn: be. oy?*. hiKmiik'ml 
Uinctin' Find. Vkuhiii|liH. IVt'. klin.4i IMlL. p. 4. 

IVHkLL htrmJra. "F'nikeliip latiiT kjifiliA Anri^h T nJe Attirumerti: An AnikliEiJ LIuiJc'', AiumiV-iV' 
AfentiltwkJe^ ^ndJL.i.VV-1 Id. 'No. IIFlMltHCO.p. N. 

' LiS-(.'itvith.'illa Hiliierol TetotK- btreerteiii. ai-illihi:' it 

hi IPlilSV iJ Ti.ll J J WiSifti stWrtJiWrt (_(-ipi fl VSLil'-t" h("hmy I Ilf trrflt him i . 

■' Sm ILX'7 WEhrir. v.SilE(ltKyjy. 
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hurtitajciaijy mhI Iwkiy'.'' Alibr a dtlibenaiuV't ^iM^DvId dtcidifd nhai 

ilic 11.0 chL~iuld A [MQj^ dun waj; tirnii u^hpiK vnlL^ hy tmdt a("ilie i^nvnrniiM^f; 

iiiii^l'-^'d *nsl lh« Imd tilt Mcfcii^ i>r viri^lc™<»S *™1 ^ii.Tii!!. m Iht unuct ■txnirtfj' ' 

Jl Key cftmenti nrihf pvlley 

[he key InitetvDilirinE. iIlu Ioimm^ui] che pecijeei hcee kleii:ll1ed. [f>e 

i;r«iikifi id'ji irtije AUrttincm ih« ptiivliW (hwitiee HeHjesn. jnttnukts ht*#h 3 

Iot iimpvi.ivnJ lijbeT ['^vnJilkin!;: whI ihv ime^urnlicin tjf s iw« irwnitvfins n^k' in iIk' 
priv^le kcIdtI^' up in[cinaCi«u1 puMic q;Ent'y'. Wu fml njminimickafthFU' elcmmls 
sepnrurly and exphnT ihe ceinteou in ^»hiah Ike innn'vatiDn arofe. We then 1um ta a 
diicuiikin at' hem' ItM- element of Ike ilmlegy inwroeled and iei«ie adapted bo v^eok ninre 
eltieeii vely. 


y.irrd'ji^ iUKt JUibvjr rj^^x 

IlM Hh!A od' iiyinf lu Imprcn-u InKnuitonal libdr M^dirds and uiorklnj; caiKiniups 

liiiLiii^ limn udih lrjiJiii|j privilL^i Iiih heun llintlE^l^l:d id Icul Hvm:c 'ihcizM'ly Lihi^idk Lotwv- 
Iw Ihf pnttkul alkniTpi] la implnnepl ntth u tntaEC dak' dn^ni Iht mid-l'ttitii.."' Hhf iHil 
IneiiuiiLiiriia ii> be H.f'tuiti] arcHd uihki ilie tnalilluierii] irjJliip (ysiem. ukeh Ciuiii [k uitly IDTOi; 
*lkvnnl -ciM,inlrit^ ii> f iilend apevinl irrit mknuw- lu et^'dk^w»t{. ■;^Hlnlri^^ (he Tn^rHur nif 
aidipp [kit ikaekiiWTMni. li[>^ ihii-tKtepiian. vhbIiPv nKinuton liiv^er lEfil’IStveKtefid oikr 

dh^kd uieCA I'rmiK^Oi mill J l i j ih In |HHin:r 4 .-uuiilrlt> uStKid uli’ildll'i^ V/TD ruftrt Lkl [iirfevd 

diKriminminn am'mE liailinE panncir. In tk madr polKipninn in !wh [rrrnteiliil 
(ludeptojiiuukandlilcMialeinfieipei.'i Ibr lihbr rtjhbty dij('«lbphip eauiury patapienLi." In I'd?!. 

ihe I h^ li^d^ :i [luilicT i^ltp fcr^ iuchB^BE- l^u* pniul^liin ^iri id* ii ne^diilcil frpe Imic 
anappemcH." fi Hde pjauemLnin le ihi Ntinh Ameriran t-irt Iraik- AprtemiHiL iNAl lA} 
■ uLiuiud 1 he |Mlk.-i 111 - LlEyinilrth eiikcLia iIIlIj likr lum^'' ][ J. [tdiiy fnikd Uk dii hk II 

ei.HjId rijii te;inE tintd tr^ (hi iVkr jvrlir:mr. nn^lrnnv uaw?. lueinp ‘J.Tne 'tf Ihr Ira Jr htnrfii't 
ercfiKd h}' Ihe paiL 

Bi.i|h llw prefumncif pnirrarna nnd iJhe ?I.^FrA Uwr iiiJr aEA'rmuni. can ''iicnatJ 
ajf enalini; a dii^inLbnlivE far bad labur prarlikEL Cuotlribs. arr erarrlud Iradif 


“ Tt n o k ]Lii(LTwJ bh u iniiftr ^InLlurr 4iiJ incluJo Uk UL’nKnihmlh ^iF IIr I ?Ei rfEinlfci L^HiMmi 
([■wrHiIni hill In i^nnlwn-' fora ^mthf of ■-•iKSt Mil liMr 

unuiq i(»K 4 AiirirT 

^iBTi^ruJiiBi 'n-ilJi ihc aulliir. ■.AirVii, h^ilJO'lmJ. Jhiibti If*. ^iXU S« bLhi- EllklU kbihcHIjr .^nn 
iiiKl J!ii:liird Ii. K^tfiUih. l.itNY '^kkiidf- Im^fe^ urid^ CikibaliAiiiiLfr ¥MAirtiLCipL IX'. rridiiihU* 
‘frr Irs^nuiioful I xrucirw^ p I IT. 

niL»hi. -nps f 

iwch pfTt{.nDi SI [B-rrillrJ unJer Ihe ^twali^ciJ «cb. - aM* ^rni:iu:>i |fKf| iifllv Wiiriri Tra^ 
OrfivliiiJiCikm ThC llmimi Uiiui iIh.' ijrriicJ ■ ahnilir &iL brtv^-^ii nchFKl fiir Unr riiihh hhJ ivkri 
4 ^^ ^TJS|'+ pfOgiWir^ 

** Vrm ir»*^ p^rmii^iiniicr^ r^#*n| ih* ■*■^1, If iNyc«vfr?««ra«|l]- PPnicV^ 

I Ie ^mJe [rihilc^n eui Ie L^rfiikJmd "Ui'TCVpkii^ uiJ ■ wKhtkiw^ Jjirm iiEh m ii^rrrTrKm iHuld 
»eiLMri iTCiJk- 10 tfio owHkhhl In itM 

" fV 7>*ot^ i^nwIiiHi ^petmen. •>n Libor C'K^fuJo# iiin^od Cviikk. ind 

Ehc Ll!^ in Amird IW}. AvaibMe ■ 
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■hai Lixjld lin±r h± v^iihdrawn il' ilv porn' bils^ 1 l:^ c^'u^pl_v v^nh ihe labor rthi igoiiiiuu.*' 
'Ilr± 'r±XLili^ .yijKtMVk±an, araicraij, -riAniiad a jutuilM- IruciulvL ii> 

iini3f\iii* TlK" toonfij' ■wS* A IrAWlim.' It^tl ijf rKvtit- rp ilio U5 

murhcl. whib' nddilirmtil ttM^lu w^iM br annudll)' fur p[?j:;m m labur 

ccndiLiimf during Ihu prr^ iurE pnnod. The ^Y^] punriy pnsilLiiT ir that nvlhin^ 

i^iQuId br losi b(x sarnsdiin^ CDuld ba ^ined LhnH^gh imfiravEinent Driabca cundilion^. 
SigniiicanLbi', ibc Jlmiegy ctuii^cd dK- inaenuvH 'faring iha pirivine sccicr ia br n»rr 
rbualy AllgoHl yr-ich [hnsd ctK dv ^n^-erniikAU and lalwr Ittfcr. limpmyrHl lidwir unridiiirini; 
i^yoiild -tiiparAl [b$ maikti in du; }cai. 'Rie LlfbfnlvcrUAH -rtf dw: tt^yiArd viaa 

(n+iwm'd b> Ihr vlwc l^mpunil tvfu'wn Ihc tH'liHvio' tif limit- Hiid 

j^rvammant in me yrnr nnil 1hy njwirdi 1hyl ynntid lloiv rrum kc>« 1 iKha^' jin' during Ibx 
folltyu-ing ycET. h wa: ilsa a sigpiificsTl daptirluiT rmm pn^iDus tnidij-lubur linkagFS in 
ihol tbr nrraftcnnenl wiu nrpaaied pear oftcr y^tor, IherclDy miilipg: IIm pc^mliol 
cixnirruing inipTovcineni-t.. 

Band m ihr-nct-Ufll pcrfirnnawr t^rihr CmnKTdiHn istjurnimmi. nnd Evmcnl srelor, 
4hr US i^cn-iciranml deckled Ud avi-Bila'Q ptrcanL inerratv in <'jL'h ririhe iiLKTlai- rue 2400 
and again fbr 2001." Ths parliai- i^iefE pl-tmcd Ihedr axprrimFnI nnd ngrBid 1 d 
eommid thr irade pan fiir dim nddniojial year:, fnina 2002 Lhemigh 2j(t04. 
-AcniHH-ihc-lHuiid qLicna iraemuK of OpifcenL, 1 2 perreni ondl 1H pa oaii wort SH'ordrd 
Ov EtiDMt yytaK. 

nf rte frfvwr xaia iU'f 

'|1i« ueorul liuuivanyf mcnthariliim ki iba (.lunbiidlAn r!t|Krliin«rin b ihe iviyrl mle 
l^vilK l|,[.>. H>rtmarfi|u; i|tMCi|A attit^oiiij, 1|1« US i^%iJC4l i;r«lH5iit*rtd l■nl^l> iiLfi>nWii<Hi 
cin -Mclual Inlwr ci.iTHJiCiwB in t'amlwdian appaml rarclcnica. Tin' Cumbodian itcn-xwmH'nl 
'u.'-it! niK -Bi riTttcli'i'a seunv cif iitch infiirmalkin. nixed alwYa. Cambodin had bnit 
engaged in civil kiife oaoulEighl vor rormuch crihe bd JO yeas, and ii-dill Krpggling 
M eHobliih liill lule nf Id^ The uoie i^ generally' iveak. and faces ner-iefie remurre 
crxuirDinLi. Civil j^ervniia, includii^ labor inspeauat^ ue- woeful ly undeipoud. A^aie^li., 
b El dilllauti ii'i -Hiroei Aiul Iwld aiMiApeiitAi incpittiotiA. The Averayo wage nd'n elvil Mtt^Ani 
rt- ItV vi|iHEAleril i>f LlIjSJO pvr tiuabh.'' B> vtnnr-AAq, llie- nfiriibniilit -Hiagv iri (Irt artyArvI 
indiodiy in Cambedia is SFfl pvr 'murflh. tind Ihc averABT munthly 'oiauu in (hv 5ifc4i.ir iv 
ahoul 177." By aiy -dccwztI, Ihe pay nf (tiAiemmnil irepeefnn dues nol pruvide an 
aecefilDhIe minimum nandaid nflivkip, und [herefceesKond nnd ihird-jubi IboE oampeie 
for inspeeioitf' lime ureihe nocm, noi ilu eKcepIton. Taking bribes frunaemptayers is also 
eotYinuan. iJnder rheu elnauituiaiiees, ilie jole of die nnLinnal publle auhiHiclei In 
.IncpeeiiAg wr[riijilrkit:i and eniajf ing aoHApliMicie wvihi Lalmr lawA w-ki a gpdL ni> he pur-siatd. 
ci'-'tr Ihc iiivdniiit Ivmi, ll 1*11# iH'A 8 frfiAblv wurvC i)f iiiftinnSiHirl Ibr Ihc iihmvdiahf 
purpvsvs df lbK tmlir agntrmenL A.I fbr 'Nimv limv. u gruwDUj apparri Htvlix thni I'lcahtd 


■ v'jFmi. AnIL “tifoW L*>ar ^inftrfs: Cm u-i toi 'hiMi bM in OmeT (.'mm Ibf Indusctil RetawiH- 

Kid lL.-lrai tichnil iif vOn^cTT^I I.Viivm^ uf liiniaJii, l-ieccrrlbcT bHd. Ai-iilafilc ^' 
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_HiIk ukJ pmnni ■y.ii, [kin of ihe dkiliuiriiL ta ihc [^nlbklm df ^vemntiHic cifucuy, u h 
vmiiid lik^reiu^ ilic use hou inr luuniiij g^i^-civiniiriic 'fl^:lmiA. whild 

^|li^di^H[ fiiWfe L-flpfttiij Ki Ciift^nS lyUir l(n«S wjB -dcsirtljlt'. h shi,n(-l(»i1i ii>>iilU'iii wfr> 
imikiJ C(i fill Ihu inf^innHli^ 

][ vvu pcdsible id ±nBbB.± pri^YUf- id nidditar ihc MiojiiiKj;. L’hcr Ehc cduru oi 
the ihc i:r±iilcn df -otiijHiuK cai±i, aS ccduluci biul ihe need id ivkinimr their 

iiiipMitniAiHiji AATAiir'd A|i Arf^^ cif' ^itVA. 1^^ r>or-(vd|iA 

:di;i.:tiunl.int firm aih-Ii au KFMO anil PrkieT*ali;rln;A«Ci«ii>fn: (Pi^C) «h 1 apiHiHiliciHl 
fur-FHvliL mHliUnK- khiuik liku Inlicrtek TAilinij Sm-kv. lit nen-prufiL nniiul aitdilnuj 
grdup* such ai 'Veritir and nm-jxdrcl rnulLi^lakehuIdH' ^oupi- ]ike the Elhkal Tndiiip 
Initiative, Toir Labiir ^^£IIlci□lia^ ami fiocial ADraurUabiliry Iruenuljanal. JlavATii'n' imne 
df ilfe»d groups hbd esinbliAhed ciedthiLily ac an xniemiiiidnal te^iet unec^ the divier» 
gmupA a'lKreced hj- die lexiile [^reciivem, idctudid^ enifAkiyen, inveiicdA, hu^ieeA^ lAtkir 
MnliakA, -(aiiihWIitfA irti j{4.i^vniit*nt(d, TlkJrt taw hfi ■Cltjr, ■tavi)i»ilv ItKkr 1^ |ht |kI<I i)f 
IWbur RiHliUnt Vtir w-m Ihvirai^'iili’ly m:i.ifTli>tl nuilitinif alanilunl it mcthuifnliitif- 

Odod infamuitHn ii-a prcre<)uis«E fnron^' well functikinirig nufkec, and in this ease 
h. u'liA tEcenual id public dcciAiint making oi wetl.** Jn ihc cIvaciicc at nailat^ public 
cdpiieii}' cr Adtdl^iidry Inicnuiu'inbl prlvcic eaipaclcv, ihe nvd gAvemnicitct ^cd ihc 
nh;v'^t■ily Hjtriiiyiiiiiii nn auviic iii w^Jply ife AilAair^ iet'ftiMifnirtt- They kmwd lu the 11-0, 
i^'hii'h viae cilnbliahAd by lh« Trt>tHy dF '^ larllm in I'Jl'l anil ii- Ihe vEdnl aiueney an 
lehad wuiild hurdmu Ihe UK ayitern. Chvir the yean, the ILD had yjainud CKlensive 
experieidCE in evaltucing labor praotins bi caixilriES ac all teiels oF dEVElupnirnl and 
pnsicued an esIaMishcd nevoid uf nEutniliTy. hlnwavEr it lacked experience in mcniidiiny 
|irivaic fleemr vucrkfiloecA. Aa gkihul ecdrvnnkie imcgraiiion iicc-ejeraied in ihe I WO'l and 
liJiAf niHrkciA hevi'iAii; iAi.-ee«iiliviy briKKi-Mcii, rith (HMwifjf jjivvet-iiiiwriis. Fell inereufieit 
prcRfnre (‘wm di^nwiiliv" AT.iiiiiilwTiei W- aAIpcijA pXir Wtor eninJSlivmj Aj A- w^ny hi 

mninlain laitm ceinilitierEi nl heme. l( wai lututal Ihat poUi-y [ndkeir KrapplanK Fwrmwii 
au address the nr>v challenges iiioulil turn 4 q lhc ILO In play new roles. For ntosl od' ihe 
IWiys, hcnvnxT, the new [dies Envisicried vtric in the ptiblic sphere, and entaalBd 
FirKEicris such ns aechniol csAisuuice and capuciiy buildinij. tdr miinixiries dF labor in ihe 
cteiehiplng wertd. Ihe unprceeiditiMid 1 1S-t^ainhiklxi igneenicik, wwh Iia re^ulrcniciu fhr 
■vlifhle. tiiiieiy And i-TtiiiWe iiviiwiiMiw niKKi Aetiud Ifteiiiry ■miMiiriiyikA. [xiiinAii the eI-FJ 
hi miawr bvyund ilb iraililiunAl bicijiic uTaaeVkHt iri flic petilie jphen?, AiBitidSljf. Ehip Fimij’ 
inln Ihx privalo domain may prove Lo bo a orilical vlomont of oorrlinuod trleiatm Forlho 
ILQL ds the lystem oF global produciim makei it moTE iJilliouH for riilianal labor 
minisiiies arxd lahor iupecDaraus In efFeciiii'e^ maimain and enfaroe their country 's 
latHir laws. 

Miiir ifw rambmiiTnifl iivir.inf imif'iMi r rwiyAmVid 


The expcriniefvi was pui in piece ihrmigh twn fumicl agreemeniK: the lescile 
Ajjpcemcni ihai hegAtv January^ I. I'lJW srkl an aj^eetvieni between ihe IL.E> niid ihe 
UAinteHllAii yj.iioewwiierii,. Kb^meeil inAi^it^viWrt. AAd itaiU.'' laikAtA 10- iMeKh Ihe 


^ The pnAinTi irBpcriBi:l inkimiilim ii ■'ntjElv mupiiocd inpii^iTTCrl bi WTtl-rmclKHiiiyi rTa'kJS^. 
Ve ICc cmmyiie Juiepa SiltfliiT. 'InFocmiiiMn And die FlHue in eh- Pirudliyn I* EjconomiciiT In F!W 
.klihr^ ^Vt»£ .^Ml^, ^ Ilirr i rmnpum r ISliuthslm' Ehi h4:Jicl iinmteim. [p.^H-Atll 
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nii.'inl[k.'irln|j. Iiuiloil^i:, on tVIsy 4 . ZIHIO.'" IIk cqicfiiiDd 

liblifieAdenih. huL iit -^oniftlLniciiLW} way*, lilt fCiicnUI quim Ijittbit i:KduJ iut 
Ut Iht- CuiiflitKHlHPl ipiivcrilriitni: and Ihc lihkny t™ni(»a W ImNiTt 

'«fndilion]' in tird^T Ir? nHnin llu' I'sJufllilu in lo lf»r L'& 

markcL and thr ]LO mnniluring pnof^mni pfu>i(lDd ciilical inrcqmtilian for tlir bcnuf 
dsriiHn]^ NoiV^tvitr diEK- wm -shiKicaiTiiEtEi' in 1hc jiranfemEnc laizKbcd bf,' Itinr 
^mnfwfvi& ihoi ntighi have- grtucl^ limiLfJ itic- pntjinn'i efrci:uv«n£jEi. A tin: 
duuuoniinu. wia ihoi ibe IM) ibvonluirlibg proffnoim, at. iircutd, itrovldfil titr 'ralunui^ 
fMnluiikMliM It^ llbjinfitA. Et_v ^urjLN, qiuu Ikmu: vt'aa iht i^inirj' 

<Hi- lliv ii-vcttIII iHTli.'^miimw Rff Ibt l i^lvr. Ttic <^<11113:? ndtiirv :?!' ptirtivi[Mi:>tl 
maanL Itnt mrt7nnulK<n '•^'vuld tw intmiplaLr. nnU prrhip? LinrcpnKnlnli''^. lo Ibrcxlanl 
Ihut factorial- iiKciiE nol la pvtiL'ipjk. pLithFr, itoraulcd a pcn'Fisr irtccntivK fix' rimi! lo 
iti}'' aut of dhr moritoring pra|jnijn. becjiuE IIvose factoriES dial did purticiputi: lA^uld 
hEET if>F bidiclen of iimpcivi-Efneni whitt- niMi-pzaiiEipiiinij. tlmH ciDuld ihiru iha inaneiu^ 
honiii 'dviilaoui ili£ of bcoET lafkx praECUE^ |d "fjEE-ridEi^ prithiEim, In EEoy.'imic 

lEtma)- yiiiMFm'itni h'i^ i. HiHiiii'Hjia hOia.'^ni-tpd iiiEiianuvr :hai tioitiriiHr^ 

FH.:wJ lo ih:' nuw Khcmc -hhI r4rppi.'d m lo nrntnJj ia Itt i^uiiqt h niEiilHlkin (ihr 
Camhodian Lann ii p[aka5| Ihal limilail tha at'-iilability nf axport Ikan&cs lo 1ha US lo 
litoH: FlmiT pculSolpalbip in tha monilotinp. profipain." Thii mulKd in full parlioipcuim 
and alli»»Ed. ihe JLO irtaniDan m g^ricnilE infarmotian cotxring. lhe encirE keIoc. Tha 
f 'ai!nlh>diui ijov^rnmanc'L inno^’iiih.E' OEunn dcfnETKirnfiEE chni man a raiiiivety vtiCidi and 
pEMurEE-Ei'itMiraliiEil ipaPEiaunEni emi Itid wjivinn lEVEfb^E iia [Xni'Et tvj EieiiiibE uta of 
IlKod lr«4ilriiiarwih. Ilibl h di-ipj !i\Tfiin.J. ilwli is lidWiii^ himI liiHtiH nlliKMiM 

A second poicncial dnarloDn^ing th'as Ihu LIk JLO moniLoiinp. proijr-zni required 
public repioni on ccmdiiicrd in ihd rncIccKX, bui leti uncleM whciher Ihc infemuiiiM 
wnuld be puovidEil in an o^j^ie^ie rcoEn nr niould idenii^ EondiiLinb Jn uulividiMil 
flEioriM Iw nante. A4 ibeoiiYiluvifiy.^'ilfraari heypn^ihii Ifttue tariiHlnEd uiiaeciIeiI .Viler 
■diMCiiitione Hnifeui Ihv ulullirdc tliJtjdTyIdCrs. iK- I L-t> dcviikd 'o iaiw ivpt.iTls- in i™o 
ilaKeit A Hnl round roptrl ivould praianl UKjpv^lic :oiull!f for all ‘flini] tlinl hjd been 
inspaclad. Tbeje "jj'nllwsii- roporta” vrauld a profile of problemn in Ihs acolor 
widinu ncunin^ indiv'ipduDi lirmi. LJotaever, atiEr a period cd lima woi allataed for 
lemediaLHn at my prohJems roun± die JLO nrinniuin would Te^ieupen each (i^anTy fer 
eaniplioiiEE. I'jcrorlef Lhcn laid! (wii leitiedied abnlaimn;^ of naiionul Eihor lawL or 
Ilicee^liWl IeIkv -iiaiidardri Knuiid i'nl iIie JIiai wi>jld he ldE<i:|llEd h^ li4me In * 
Hjtrii>4|uvni lopcirli 'wiihiJt'laib tircat:h art^ ■uf min-tuinpliuinx Thfii.dtoiaiCn'FilabliihtJ 
a oacr hith h^l of tranerparcncy roKarJiiq; fai.'k'ay condiliunE. i^iKi^ricnlly hiuJKr Iban. 
lhat pravidad by on^' priimle muniliiripp pro^inrns that ruiyennly aviiL 

4. Curjctnt s-taiiub of lJk project 

The intematkinal apparal quota, lyslem ended an Jonunr}' I, ZDOiS-. and iJba 
US'CambodLi caclLle agrcenKni, «liidi viai buAed on dun ^i-sleiiv axpiied uL ihc sonye 
ume. AnLicipaiuig. ihe ehMia.e[ ikaL wculd. ensLe iei gUiliai apparel irode, ihe Cain/bodian 


Her'OKe of M Libuchiit ihE nKalnrlie ph’iKO. dK-iil'.*! .in ilk.- qipju twrcuhi. ti^rZIifia end 

llHJI w^rr rmdt ^iihoiii dfic hmElc nT i*lwTTiJiim frafn ihc II rrunBfHvi^ pmjoci. 

^ fiFirkM hn. liO Ml H.VM^II, i '■nliKion MinpdrL ll■rTurTc. Much ±1, ^IPOI . 
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|]jv»ernniefii luwl [f>f ccHimry'j! upfurej maiiufiicnurci;!:; -concluili^ chai Lhe vbluu oi ijj.'icwl 
lAhi'if lUrtdaidfi jAd wi'iuUd survive- od' raud iiiLllLy -nl'ilri: 

pfHtCto W Uijr<T rimift *' Ir* jlW>. iSKy Pstivd 1liC 1L£J ICi ■tXnlli’nin: Iht nn-^ilt^nu 
pruiyHtn lifr (hrra jft'ws biyinral lliu c?k 1 pflhr AErepmtnl Tpiilrlts snd CMhitiE. Ai 
Ihc t:nd dF thr ijuuti ^il^in niMnMJ in lak Z0O4. Itw 'World BocA. Qrcup^ Foreign 
InvEilnwol Advisiiry Sen-ire- (FI-A51 randucteil lur^ic^'-s amcH^ -ippEsiel bu^'cn, flndinf 
ihai bii>’en rmed rambodid'l iiJbcir jnandudi higjbsf ilun iboie of reaiccul ciDnipediKirf, 

■hdi ihd huydK 'iKtiilJ dTinrinuif m purdPue ^rmcnL; fr-riiit ['.lifYiKx]!! IF ereilihlf 
mcMliondlj^ h_V Ihd l[.C> v^'eri: ^'h LVdinliinie.'” Rid (.'Amlvdlan fj'iMLmnitiir Lniurcd ilmi 1I14 
pmjvpl wpuld vudHinw Iv likthIu on «n indutdi^ -ividv iihpr ih^ Htuolm CJ^pirwl 'by 
makiry: ronlinupd purliLipo-tipn in nKmilnninK a rondlii^n foriTM'eivinflenjK'rl Ikvnffn.^ 

I -he I'aniUndian ^venundni and iha ILQ dahicliified m lang-cenD plan cg aonLiuiue iha 
monliiZAng. program ajid d^mcaally maka k AairUiuiaiinlng. lira prrijcci hoi bean 
ri?tiisitied "FU.-rivT I’-^jifirifei A'fmitkrfliH" anj vxpamJvd Ki ■Afbidv ir^iiiii^ [.in 

hpw hi uchinw md mainlain sihmI liibiir ilaniiHTlp Thv mult? uflLD rminihirinu -m 
nu^ n:pi.irldd1hruui^ n H:f]lii}tiL'-iJti(T!l inltcnv:L-tn»:d v>t<rn Ihnt ■lion's rluevr tiatkirti; uf 
viodniccs and improvEmenrs.'* 

S. AnaJyLis 4f [Ik fuJuiy 

The Cambodia- poltcy ««paimanL ii- a iurcesiriLil Example of combinktg mlei for the 
public and pciv^ie feciGrx io achinie ^ak didi supprnl broad- eoanomic and Kirial 
ol^EEitvei iithlJe camrlbLning 10 iha [ueemi of pervena firmi^ WhUje- iha mle of the prlvaie 

-*aaii>r hox Isean |m|>i.H'ifiii[ fktan Ihehet^ianic^ liak-lv^HIteparaiinxiai alnw iha -arid t>f 

Ihv MppiUTl-tiuuIn vtl'crrii Ihcenpcrintml »wld mfl liu''ti Imm Hwimifnl uriihr-nil lltrlwM- 
lecminKly hthII publiu inlurvi'nlioni- Blmnly rmTlionEd. erne by the Curntwliun 
.paycmnKnt lo lequire pvt'iripalioii in Ihe n»nilarinp protgiam of all <n]Kir1in$ firms, and 
Ihc odKT by Iha ILD to provide- full Iramparenry of monitoiinp results. 

I'hfAf jKil>4y iliitn'V^i|Lii>ri[ h'i|ijvll>df ^-At'AIvhI an liar pMvai^ 

lirms li-j-Kimply ■wilh labwintirms By piui'idir^ v^iensfivu. trpreilic. irlinblv inftirmMlii-in 
1oal1 Dcton rT|}Kt3in^lib>OTCt:f)ditians-iiid lc.pal cpmfilianccKmes Ihe uni ire Camb?::dinn 
ippifel sector, both the inlcmiiliceMil buyers and the opfunl faclary oiid-'riefi- rj^' knew 
ihe full ron^ of labor conditiuns in nit appieiEl Fiimi in ihe toumiy.’' Intemalional 
huyen wlto wane concerned abnut working -atindiciiHU tndi'criheir brand nepuutiom^ nnw 
were able ua-ehoou: amoe^ Eitpfiller l^p.'irieiton the ’hark of good ■nl'ormaih.'in about nhelr 


liiiiduot. Si'h. lierrenHy -oflUik frr QxrMtert'e. Husal Flrijdaro of f'-iHbudkL « he World 

llwit larripV hitpipiHviil ^'mrcrxnu nn ‘hHit Ftilk^ 'tv 1.'iiq¥irw RitpoMililiijf, fpour^ 

fcxJin l.-DckitKrt 2ll(». 

^ ViluriJ lisr^. "f.hi'micu bu?a^ rfai Uj Luvlime pmlibiiq Cuilbidiui pcnmUi lilrr 31 feuent ^T . 
FWji.RMklM’Wi-.^'MhSWe'nHAwe-fHf J. JI-KM 

" ll.tii Piotr bKiorte! f.'mov'dki “Ahon IM«r fafimi-" .<>-iih#k ai hnr vv-v. tnpnrJKKVK'[i>te 
■■ A,|itnei I'nnw rrtwp, 'ftpitititlil- [IK tihdiv tirdy [X[«n*- iniiinrj«B (H f.ptitvym'S pMiTixni 
ficliwiEi'. 1 1 lobruu^- JIXI^. 

'' ftileniEwi wilh rH±un rruunen vtd raporlnJ in kidKn. Ksiira" IimIc, MiwIiETig. inJ Lhe 

IL(!t Vnrrklry w Ifiinae (.'aitdlt^iM- ti (.'urfeadli's (ieimtni I'ltitrkT. liUe jr^jbri 

firivOYfwrv J-dv-AumiJ Inil-'f C jlHHit P- H'll-I m. 





IbluM' prD£4lcei. Iliidei' iJimdlchUL; t'lK irjfiipar^fu^. [he llicieu)' o^nerf now libJ niLiliijile 
liieeniivtit e^tiite- luhi-eftnifilLriije wlib lihetr IvifAi uv Itnpmve iviYrkl#!^ ecwullili>M. 
Vi^ik llhc hnlik Ai:rt^ii;!i! Anil Ifii^ilA i>A1Cm wtk Alill ir^ HrrVi. Ilitjf ^ClKKI IIiI Kiiiiii 
ini:rmKY] mmkift ai'crvj hi-llni LT nnJ IVti'il prtr pmurv finjin i'lhtr lirms. i*hun' nwii 
qucti -TApan^kin wnuU br dI risk if dhvr facluries lailisil 1 d ooinply. 1hus Ihu 
jminij.emenIS' elsmijisiEd Ihe frer-ridR' pcDblEm and incrvoied she incencives Cnr 
colleeitve aeikin. feitupd niiitci iDi[Kcum, iha fKcories Dauld oiirKC (Yiden bued ^'l^ 
iMYivipalDnee aibJ Yii^Yuld kYse- iheea K.Yr twinee^iapliieYee'. IlhlL iiMAHkie has. emieliiijed oilet 
she end LYfiliL qi^YiA Aysidin wl Ia mm shv iirieiiAiv IiulaicIvl tnt Uh.Y[ ciinipllaiide. 

The Csjnbcdia expniment nwirk!! Ibe Hnt liinE Lhsl crFdible inldmiBlion aboul labor 
cemdisiens in 3 dEVElcping cmnlry''£ warkpJ&iES Iku been DDressiblr co both public and 
prlYaif jcLors ai ihe lo^l, luaiiDnal and imefiuiiaiMJ lovek. J[ ihuf pmvid« on 
unprecedetned -npi^Ynuniiy un naJaue she lni|Hinanee cil' tnKnrniai mn and. ua winter ihe 
dlPw Him rfinrt^tl ixiriidspnAiS’ itvIiAYiiYr. iui«l, i(v iiiiiinl eltlKi **fi In idii^n iliv 
ini'EnlsviT lavirs prir;ili.' Hmis »rlh Cambodia's |■*■in publir ohjirliian ol'wmininji niLW 
murkEl -ICLESS In Ibr US uhilr ['rvalinp. emplui-rnml and IiiipkivlaJ lubix' InLixnrs. 
lEowEvar lb: privak EKlor dj'rumic, Ystiich i:han|j^ lb: dirvetien of unkrs raward 
compdianL fumA. becairkr mricodi'nBl}' irupananc civer lime.'' This: con be seen fay 
«uiniinin|j. she evoluLuin. of apparel exponsL Feo«i ihrou^h IfHl}. j^ipareJ eKpcm 
flam CdnrilAYdli in ilxs' nf iieimt ihai vser« em'eedd b>' cpmid l■mllUl lin.'feued by 44. K 
ptT etnlu ffviri A vnlMcnf LlljS433. [YiilliLYh in IW3 lo- USIbJT iSiillidn iri idClJ. rjver llie 
AWTiv ptriod. apparrl ■TAporta Ihal w'Aiv nn1 envinvJ by (ho siuobHf (m nihsir >^nli<. IjTws 
of pormunts thal hod! nrillKT ^luuivrlLvd aroeis lo lb: US murkul nor limils on thal uensss) 
incredsted by 302 per cetvs, albeic from a smaller base of USSBJ million in l'9^ H 
L.'SS}34 milllDn iis Icill2.^ Ihu indkaoK: dua fauyers were- an ran ed us pleee orders u^ich 
faeiioriH ihai Ysi«ie onni|iliani ivich labso' rinmiA e^ien when ib:).' were nuking, eleiiusli^u 
on l[«nnA Ehm laene fidi. eemrieied 1;!) quiyci niid shuo w<iuid ni}[ b^nfl'ii fmin ilie 
itSK'lu iricyvAKir Ci.dlbtAi’klji. Ilivw iFKTVrnimlul buyvr ■dvAiHoiis AhilTcil Ihv 
compniitiuo of Cjimbodia'^ upporel eiporls. In IWb, only !*> per lwiI ofoiipecla '•err of 
nan-ipaola ilcTnsL while by 2002. 52 per eeni of exporls were nol under quotas. 

I he eeanonik: [uaIa for ihe eliaiigdd Inefaivlnr by unernniionnl buyeiA enn he 
iiiiddrATim'id nn ^ likAiirMte- -(if Ak riAk rtnltiipnieui. 'I'be l|J.l iik,UiiCi:iriii|[ AOd 

nqxrdinit ayslcni prvAidrs -a fi.im of icpMAlinn risk msurAiiv? lo- urkibAl MpiJflrr-l TvtAib-n 
r^'ho their Kootk in Can^hodu tk'hUe labor eutYdilioris um still far fruni perfecl in 

ihe rounjoy'r appanji farlerlex. ai discussed below, ILQ menilDriits resralis aiy serious 
abuses. The [k^led ILD fanory morslLoiing repons are providl^ lo Ihe- individual 
foeiorjH uon oiler rhe nMinhars ' visiis, on allow chem so begin [etnedinikYn. Mossi buyers 
Yuiw flay n Auhrerlpaloii ieeno lleiur KaeieuM [.'amhi'idlA oiidodn dowoliiod ihene cepceis 
iin.'HH Ihy p^lipAiii'A wflYAii^ Lio(4 iky nre [^hlisli^. wIustL ik> AK rCikiv^l, 

TolfarT iJhin -wAilini R.t Ihc pAriiidie publie iVTWrts- in wb-Wh Ihe IIO desenbtrs 
min-L-utnplHnn in eseb farlury.'' Buyers can iruisl on sapkl -nirnedialion loeliminaJie ur 
leduce risk w ihrir rapuiaaions. A fuihire by a facloiy' lo address [he problams -can lead m 
loss of onkn. as Ibe buy^ shtAs lo ochej (krories wiih boiler practiees. Cfva lime, Ibis 


llri|lui,i=p n., 1^ lll^ 

^ IMI 4 liwilry Kfpm Mo. 0,1.’SV, np .cil., p. V. 

~ l^llllu, cp. cd- fp.n'li-EIKk 
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has lid ii.'i a yincral ii|rigrii]in|j. {W lihtutr cixvillLHins and praccli^ <fi thi diHj;ini\‘'s uppu/'il 
s<i:[^r^ us ibMV-iJiMtpl iMvi ^rnif. mii l'iP biiiliK^ ji^ul -srimpIlLini 'flbiiu -tiipurkl. IIm 
U i inrtniSliinfil *lii> Wurtv fn'KiltHiittHiiJiif- 

.'VhhMtEh nusL aptMTEl bt^ien lu^ii Ibeir dViH ini«Tul dCKtes of dondun and 
unddrukt- (bciory cnnifiliande insfrKunns chuviuil'iiK dr comriui lAinh Cdr-fuiarii or 
dwtii-pT'dilc nidnib.'U'jny. dy^uies id dn sd, niife dP iluii: tusiif cti± high dKdihillcy oi 

iht ri.-TS IV^Iy suhetKw^i riiuy AS^At- ihiiihs;irAtip|>ll<:rA*i{ 

mil viublint Ihut] Lwcwlm v4'i;iH7diH4, tml thi'j' havu link' inidWbilil>' wiLh IhcpuMk'-iiml 
dihur i:'nlu[T:fk'd aiLlois Un-miir of lh« piilunUnl ^mniil ff inkrrfl krtwpfn ihf timi’i 
inrciTliiv « rul cdcIi and ill desire na avoid repulalion riik. This pnriEised CHiflirl oS 
inlerESI is sompcunded Ihr lack of ciaiiipzren£/ ikT nun^' privale scnnr 
Klt'-niaiunarii^elTarb;,«iiemirg a pruencialt}' large credibiliiy gap'' Ares[Mci±d third ptufs- 
siieh at, ilu- l] jl’), vslh.'ue ijdvesiuiue Anruenure tdcindas yAverniium, irade uiHins uul 
tirtpk*<r vnyiiiU^iii.'iVis Mst iflICfthds in tfit <rii.Ktili>dns jnx<^ 1||*I s'l'arvtfs'UKl 

hi Ih* lY^mbinvd in^trciJ.^ (jf rhv iisirfctisi. Rims Hnil Biv-emmtiils ini'tdi-'rf in Ihv 
niiHyilurirT£ sdumr. The high Vsel nrininspuvnvy lhal Ihv ILD aUi:plrd in ils nrpiHlnm 
aJsa enhiTiees the erEdibiliCy of results IhioupK amlher chanitel: Ihr ipeciUcit^ of Ihe 
nepcfis □JJavi'S Rir challenges b^' any acloix liiai hold conlmij' in Ri ran a I Lon. This nperene: 
OA a nenlin chuck vid rcinFcjccnicnc of ilu efcdihlLny ol'ihc JLOl Anonher advonuge oi 
■he l].0 lE ilvu huA hid d. liYAj-icrm presence Iri k'nnihndid, end senrkers end eihefA een 
Ave<5f) ilt jl^(l'i>f> VI |.■»^l:Oinll hiith mifliHiih iilliymbifinil dr cwnplMiilts, ill ftmlnijl iniliv 
prlwMlv mlsjr uuililvrs whu lypivally (]y in fur> i™ ■ur('»k dpi' inspmliuni 11 is litnd hi 
ima^inr a purely seir-iTgulatciiy i^henae IkiL nruld orhiiEVF the ILD'^ kvul afcmlitnliiV 
oddeTrcrivcneiSi. 

Ihe fdrtitKHli* iMlIey e-siweiiTicni elcii ijnce rtK un prc^itAA m ihe li«H)Hek iltn>lr*h 
ehardlrfs niKa iIihii Iter ILJ.! tiimiksiiiyit pi^i|p-Hi1i. [luring lliu ptiiiA) -irf wimuil 
ci:n]ulMiun! under IhcUS-CambiMliaTuiiLilu ABrwmml. the 1w>it aavummenb iifuntifiud 
arid addressed ^ps in CamhxHlij'k rcgulaiccy nj^imE Ihit hindimjd ihe implemenlaliofi kT 
labor Ians. The Caribcdian Idbar law, which was drofl'ed lAith the assistartce oflbe LLO 
and adepned in 1447, is a medem lavr incnrporaiiiif all of ibe basic incetrulinnol noni'ii. 
hbAvesef rhe lew leh many Irisiiiucinnal and pmeedunl leeuncie ihei were meeni hi be 
tiilediliroijgh KjtiiiAiiiin^ iiinwrs in khiner eijjc4itiiv. I'ew s’li iiiese regiiinrioiie h4ii bvcu 
CTRielvi) arulllie msulliiiu prsn.ie4iimllgnpsineluiietl Uit4h bushcniKlivrsasIliu nuctlhud fur a 
unicci lu Filablish its sinlus as the IrgiLimaLu rrriieserilDli've trT 'vifrkun in a factpiy oml 
thus gain Ihu legal lypht la enpape in callBcsivie borgainiitp with Ihe employer. Anolber 
misiiiig regulalian involved the cremian of an arbicraiiDnoouncIL, whkti was fceeseen in 
she law as a venue lo resnlve vsi>tk|ilace'di!^aics wiihoui die need for suskei by workers, 
kiekiHits by CHnploveifA, or limeeveiuiiut hy ypvefiuineni liHpeeuire end eeuirs. 

Tbesr gaps raenr In be a major fociE of Ihe semiannual meetinps briwoni Ihe 
Cambodian and L.'S gai'eminenb:. Ptogrese: on draflirg and issuiiip Ihe most cciticnl 
pfotta sonaeiimes 'was used ns □ bcnchinarit. 1^ Ihe l.'S in jcEheing whether lo auurd a 
quiiuL hnnuA.'' Ihe t'anshodkars ymemnAefin ohen Eoeghi LJ!v aeid ILC'I OAElsunce jn 
didfliAg ilic (UAJedmsI regiilAilciriJi. Iliull /rrahai wciie reviewoil u^ih euniMi'iycivi' 


” PiMIr r«eeeiie>beTA«enilM L'SendCinlhidlin^pitnim^iin. JmeA awh ind ldiWfnitMr?tL 2441. 'll 
which ihc auhflr chiiird ihi I IN ^m-cnimenl artryilim. 


to 
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'iirgbnijiiiion& and irbdi^ ^nlofu Tor ^iinhw nk.'dlUcaiKtn fuFoK- heing cfUiJLtMl. [iroduully^ 

prii«txjui'±i VkLft p4ii Lfi dtH ultiv^AcI tnt LWlffK di:i£frhtiiiArKi[i iitrwi^rk^r, un^n aiiJ 

■Ciiic*’i)'tr ritho HmJ TX- iirhi:isrii)ft wflj ikinnr-d Aiid iht 

bn;^b' wHn;itibli:Aril with furlhvruKrii4;»m frum Ihv ILO. Tht'-Htbilmlkin «Hincil tj ntj*' 
funLlHniitg und ^txrimcirid] vidr rcs^iKl from i:[iiplc[}ns, Injili^ unkind 4nd ^txken' in Ihr 
privjK £Kfar. I'rcm ill «lDhli:h[TinTl in ^003 [hraujjti -WG, coses hiJ been filed 
wich ihd cc'unciL '' A puMisluil b>' che ccoKil □liies' iu first j'l^or of cxi^neniae 

Ehotkcd [hoi [ler cent oi ihe dlsfiuie^t hud fuen nnidilvud^ elthee ihrough jnvjnl;; cv 
vi>lunLir> im^nicim.'' l-kyjc ikinifuth of iViirkLK und niunu^di^ linvu luvi/k find die 
-kepvriniitx' tHTgkwvIlil wl! k;nm'rii. vf ditinilMS host'd 4.in Tmilml iriijnTrvlaliiin orbrB^ anti 
-DcnlruL'Is. a:; '■'till os Ihu nYsre rnlanKiblu but lii^iflunnl uitpvrienct: ef 'port it:i pot iim in t 
midi based ijeilem Lfut sertiets their inLemlii. Thus, ihe lobar LiHmultaiicns mandaled b^' 
live lEKlile DgrBemenl pratided an .impenii arvd cantribured la Ihe oitirulnlkin of 
indtiiiutinnit than eonended. ibe rule at lavr ofid dii^uie uiclemenr in t'unblvidu. ItiMe 
nieuhunbmit are Jlkely uv have (HiEailve- ^llhiver edf^K on ilue hrnuder polmleal c^^ieni. 
I.eULiUf Ib’Hkl <>(lrei‘ tbvA'i|Vhijj (nlliiHriet IIIUI kw|i^ IhM ^AfdlU ■kiElJiUtii'biU Mb 

HKVtTsslbllji rebobf dnlribiilsirinl ctnllit la-CTiit]™' ilFt^tr-ivKl rtctvJirrBrowlh Ihanilhtiw 
Ihotdu'iKil.'' 

6. l!m[M]t:l odv EmpIcnThcnt aitd Workir^CofidiLicHis 

in (.'ddibiKliii 


riit iihiMet t'f ihtf iilu-dH blniiid fnitl ifkinltc'iriiiy: tktivi'iit'WI hlW Ibtcr* ty-i^icivt [iy 
•cmpVij'mtnl nnd wtirliint ftmdiliun!- in Cambudiai’i- nppurrl swlur by niHiy memunfi.' 
Al Ihe mosi boiic level, Ihe inureofes in iiualn and the det:i:!Hiins b}' rrnulotiun-cufOK'ivuf 
bu^en hMcurce their ptiediKU from CotnbiadiEiii facDarici tsotebeen be^' driven of 
Inrfie iiKienu in oulpul ood umplc^'ment in Ihe sediee. In befone ihe KxiiJe 

^reemem mok ullfdei, appurul fhjcoriei eniplnyed. dhaui HOjCHHf 'Atukent. iJy laK 
tppunel eunplLYvnient f«ned ai '' Ihesf JutH make up a nv^r fhMie <if siedree 

funnal ?«h.ir ¥iiip|i>yibhril aikl -nTvr ^iindiit Ihv ki^Jivsi pnid jubd ft'r It™- Ihilkd ■>*TLiih«f ir* 
Ibti utwoilry. Tilt' tkvvrwhvlmin* inajpril> of empIniH'eu in thi' M'rtw arv younn iviinwii. 
rtped kG to 25. frurn rumi houfehold^. To pul lhe dRinbilily -of these Jobs in oonlexL die 
[runimum manlhly viage in Ihe sector |.U55S(lh isgrealerthnn the enlire oitenige mnnchly 
heuiehald inccone in rural aroK |USldl>|t'' A.vero^e nvonlhly^ oppaeel v/tgm are ihnuc 


° Ktri- ekuiinle. NUt 31b nl^llJlcd iJtwnLjrE> Vj ^ftrbrfSilR die cessinvmfuU ItIjIb uf lukrli. 

Ivued hi kll.KiAl Vk K'Hnhi.4«n Mhluiy nt Swill AlTiIrs, l^hur, tSitiiimit 'liilntas hi 4 Viuih 
kidiliilrlilk'nit Itkiveir^Kr ^ UHSI . 

'' '^ce ArhiIrMsjn C-curuil wds lie U I 

“ IkmJ. « 1>ucil S2f' uf^dU. 


'bee fur rjnuivlr UVni RudriJt. ~liiriCulnnii fur Ilh|h4t*liu' Ciruttlli: Wliil they iVrr jmJ Miih ki 
AChJIIW IlHtn". WViftS ill {'tOVVinin'T ftWt-SillJl'O^f fh't'cVlVlri*'W.l*l. ]5.^■5.^(|■|ll 2IKSIk 
** I'w vnvni*. m fSKieire IN of pwitsvi retells Is Nti'dW In 4 spvws by l.™Tie I'ni'o Iki 
AmLirrl ScEnrtip nfSulr. 'SiiqKkwlc hiuul KcipirmihiM^ ^ Lie th-pinmcre''. Minn hi, JUtH. 
ki illihkt ui; lii:ii •tE'x.^. Jift.L.r. I. UillVniiTJlutllinift 

"’ lljll. Beiier Feneries (.'imlh’-jli. -t^nunerty Nei'-thmer f>u. If. IhctnilKV nm. Aiellifie « 
tHlHLdlffjsrasidi 

** ImI^ I'lKHln' CL^'iU, lip >cil., p. I 
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i:!iVtT, iiiid ituih' 'tiinL nicitkj ihriHi(jft pdOiJiudiliiri IfiCdruivei jnd citwninif. 

HLniiTuii^ ii> iheif 'faniilli^t. In di± i:nMMrycidi!' lu^i: iji-i^lonl v«¥ili 

li'iillt iiiMiii- ninil h!.iUM ln3lili-'U(>i of pij'^Tly, ArC^i-TJinu. |i> Nn ^.sIhii DtiT'kfpnTcrt 'Bniik 
Hurv)?i'. ^ ptr tml ol’ llniw lup'pynj nfularly ■»md y irHpvr fnsfliun ol'lln'ir munJiljr 
innimy humr lo enesurr IfuA thrir fumilLcs have fued be cal und ue nblu la lend 

^vunj^r Mblin^s to udiDol loilwr dun puhir^ 1hem. m ^crk.^ 

Ai^ill^r 'I'tWMrt Vlh lliv llttf^-'t ijr llt^ ¥I||| f'liiilj ■ni l|tt !r.C.> 

nuKHTlurirTB rrpiirls. Twenli’-cinc [rparli bud bb.vm ivimnl fty I>iiicrn(HT 2(KJS.'’ Tr;u:h 
FepbTl eoven n sreup ihTfieLenkii Ihol 'vne viailcJ b^' the ILO munltufy. Aller 1hu finl 
viifl, [he deijib [^f cofnpljvKC or nan-campliaiKE nacinnal bhur Jm3 and 
inLemalioiul labor slandonls jte repofled, in an iurni. Ibi ihal $roup of 

raciiiriEt;. Ihc Ll.t'] rlKn alliau^ itMkiE ^Dcnoria a pcfiod ai s^'eteI rttrinitu iat rEnmdidLfnn 
cifftiv iici'ihlainc. itwnd, v/ttlloii viElii d dll^cwi yrruip of'lbcnrubiu \jta, a htviAlij; cdoli 
KTvnip, [KHiiit ivliivli iwi.H'liiiviiUMikiiik (cyllcd ‘'ieyx[4li['*i]" in (In; l[X> rvpb^) hniv.* 
been 4Klrdl upon and u^iieh han-Y mH. been remedied. In a njbieijuenl icfHjrl, ihe ILQ 
publiihei Iheie (mdirrgi. identi&'in^ ekH fKtery to' nanf and norinp, vvhclhKr IL hai 
oocnpiKd TA'ilh ihe sugpnlion: or r>ol. 

‘|Tw pt|>oni' dHi* rtw i,Td (htif licifl v|rti, lUJ r*Wiii«r' lypittHj' Uniud M r*lihi;d 
pMlem of M^emiilienvr; jphI rvjrnnTnplHUKv (."■umtiliHiiw '*(b uiraiemEly 

ijeifd in Iwy. tev- araai of bade iDbvr rii^lM [here wai liille or nu- ehfild Inbvr andi nu- 
roTCPd labor. GEndnr discriminaLwn '^ai nol a \A'ide^rEad ptobiFm in hiiiiip or eiapEi. 
ha^eevo' diierimiriDlxin on ibc basil nf p!r^nDii[^' was. Ibicl}' Damman and isnlnlod 
iniuncfi: of acxiuI hnrifdmEni 'were iniuid. W'kde^prciid. prohldm^ uere iniind in. jnonniei:i 
luh'nt^ni fti' yrid eui^lvi: liour^ or Ibreii^ oiri:nln>c. VloliilorH of heolih and 

^li:l> la»if ^t'lT ■w.'iiiirtrOiii IrteliidibK ti.'dli ■niirs.ir and inw ^drieuis ihlrntiiCifb. PHiIAtCii 
i«.ilti liet'dmn vi anfociMtien — Ihe rialil hf Tunn unians. and bn[i:iiin eulliKtively — vtm 
round in « lelaLivEly small number of racfuriEi. alrbnuphi 1hc vkilalioni fwxKl WEie 
sameLimei '^cry scdoui. 

Thf fiwtm -trf Ihiiiiil Inidin^e i*3t in ii»? Ilf si>rtiKnArlrf( tp«i.iii)4l(iii|i, Htf-nrc lilt .tylefni 
nl'llie I1.0 munilerirui pnijevl. ■> Bnlitfi Fin.^de«iliTm (.'ofTKiraCirei CBBC.) pruj:rMn Inrd 
inlervie'v^'d 1v'U"PilrrEsibb' [DdimiKe 'Lvprtr'n:! 'a\ a faelory Ihal supplier] npparrl pmdarli 
H Nike. While nun^' knpwled^^ahle ubiervEn quEilipnod 1hE jjcruncy of Ihe prcpnmi, 
XikE ended ils oantriKii 'v^'ilhi Ibe lacUspy and bell ‘Carnbodia. Alier Ihe ILO hi;pan Hi 
niaiuiaririg pmipiim and isfeied iu CirsL Jiepcei, Nike reiunied cn plaoe orders in i'onlhndia 
and eonchiue<;. la do su. Alilieu^h Kike lud ifnetml nti'HHii'irlrfj nneeluiutnLO in pirk.'e 
heli'a'd ihc Bi:K.' rejo’ii'i, [he ei'iinpniiy Lhe>J^ iliai Im ijijrrii irneMtd fiiidonui. itLivId iyoi iv 
suflKicrflly t;[riJihk lu- ommkr Ihn dbnnvinii. repad. Thr ILO'si ri>HJirua, by oumrml. 
oemmand jiubal laspioL and Ihus provide real value to jeldbal firms. 

'I'he IIjI] [VMinunn make deialkol Mj^ecixmi le manugers afeoeh theior) lo oorreoi 
Ehe delnsicneieA Identified. Ip ihe otitly yeoM nl' ihe pA^rain, nidoliaev ^etieoiny. ui die 


" Aiiin ian Elr^firal lluL "hvhEnliHy hworly ard l.npafAra'iip JettuIi Liiimcn lA^irlun AllocndhL 
Uk Irfixn^iid 1'naJr runimniRri". A^aiUSIc il: hllp T*T*T*-dl'.mL.Tindn ' evuiIi'. ejirJKi.liHi. 

^ ll.1^ SyiUjiebb- Re^Hh I>ri Ur VpjihiAt CulkJiliuiA SiluevO ill CiititoivJii'b (^Mn.-nl 'fvRKiT. AnraiLjMe riL 
linn tKiKn>[K!rK> iwi 
IbW 
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fbci«ti» ^iimd [luA ATinu prciijr-tii libd het^n nidih: tr^ nhe mnaJoriEV i^l ChJDnrIci in 
[h£ I^Hidtlciiifi i^lc^iLrEii]. jA uhiiUilmt itTiIu Pinr al' £.]iWii|ieui uv 

CT.^iitT [iv'iiiihirirHl sral w-irHTnirq'iriiiy; ol Cltc jirt'iiip ^rfiKtOrift fOunJ llifil niKM *l> 

ptr - 1=1111 cil' liKtdHi']' Hnd implmn'iikJ ontHhinJ iiiiJ l*o-l^ 1 i^^l^ -vflhn ILO'j- 

su|^^::«4cd iZKTKlium, ivIiiLc on nddilicinDl -E prrcerx drCKtorin hid implnnrnkd iiKire 
ihan Li^^O'ihints cf Ihc rrcDainHiKLiciDru.'" A srnaJI of I'acliOfSfs csm inlo fuJI 

ciicnpfiknce- viuh ilu 1 1.0 necommiindiiLHins. Figure I shows ihc mpfin^ivencss of 
fdciarieA ill l[.ri refilirntiieridaiirins. IIm lliciotiei; ms soiled Iiik’i ilwse -i^diegorlu: slwiSi:' 
u-lih iddihch iluAtleiicIci: on ilv 1]ii=i livifuioiinfi tTi^wcr ilinii 30 ofilh: 1;^ Icms 
•vuuirrd -iniFeviimK'nl h| -wilh 20-Jfl iklicwiiriiii. -Hnd 1liwc »iflli -^(1 ur imiiv 

drlKiciKin. F-ur carh btihjp. Ihs liEurr pmmis Ihe of pnAilemf Ihol wm 

caTeclpd t>ftVi=«[i Ihs [insi ai»d lecanit visits lieu- iKsiiv onc-lhird OTM-lhird to twu-lhirdi, 
or jmler ttuii IviD'diirds of juggHiions imptemnded |.‘'' 

Chli'iritii IlHVt hirtn rCMiSiltd rt'iiilliriik 1ir*1fei Itt efflijicli Jrtliili. Ih^rv IWf. hevli It 
dtclinifu; Irvnit in thv nurntn'rof prvhlnns I'Liiind. Inivfnr iiripiirlanl wim, meh ns wu|p.'s 
^int'ludinp. rompliuntjir unlh laws lh minimum tvimr. ovriSimr puj-mnnl. nnd olhcr 
pi^menbsj, pcrfnnrunce has improved considcmbl^'. Fipm 2 summarizes rE-mceiiloiinp 
nssulli for vtauES.'' In she fnclDries riui iiad been vising over die fun tour jenrs- nf Ihe 
prourim, liie nuiiihef of violanions fnurd declined on each jnemiiofing. i-iiic. 

Hit ILO report 1-1110 ihcn^' pn.^ies3 pier Itmv cm reipeci for wicrt*rs' letat riirfil to 
fmcdrtin of assorialicm und rolleLlne hottpainirtp. There w-err uxamplei of unioni 
suozesshilk}' esuhlishing thnnielies in Cambodian epparet fanariei before Ih: 
L.I^CjmbcdiD rexiite npreennefin and the ILDmenilaiaiD. jirourem b^zm. ily 2IK>f, cheie 
-were ahoui 30(1 regiirieiieit lluiefy- level oniexH.'^ In 2ll0fT, du per -cem of ihe factories 
I1irlr1ili:w(d Iwl M t^iia I.!ife;t silTilOlt hihI tht l|.[> v‘>vtii|1iia:i] IlkU -411 to- -1f1 ivr iWfl t1f lllii;^ 
4i<e(i;ir woThfinve lujk-nipftl ip uttKHit* Tbp iTiOfiiKTlhij. n;pi.>ri5i mImi d(wmis>il =jiiirnr 
ptcijimi in hrallh anti saruliv Mltbtiu^ few liimi wutr in full i=ompliunce with ihu law 
and ILO Higpeslboni. 


" TlMMiOli ar Ihltvj. Klfih Hid liliJYll ILO- Ssrtlh^W- Repuds- M Ilk- Wvlf Iry (.'onddLdU In failb^'l 

C luTT^Di -lihai^ rqfyn^ Em-fn#d AS khtim n|' -l^livwil- b^- IkeIv KjiirA^-r^, JiMikv- I lilirvi- p 

the -Lsar^ir liihljn moil Fit Iricn^fund PtVi-c. Mar. 

n.-O iTunfurs uun ifTnin.uuiTiiliiru: u Hionlkoh Fls irrirnii-niKrl. A^iiF^OO-f. si|uv?iJirKi 
sm suplinJlerd md reptvMni «m ^ecifk ev^ocirvllinvc llndlrii. In iJm eitb^ ^eirt- of ihe ptVEf-iiTi. 
himebCT. u^nlionB UMjdl hi miiilm vioc uil ihiTTU^b BUrvlinJlvciJ IromclinOk EkIVerenI -n-rfdir^ 
Wta BVciJ fm Aeulie Vktaiija oe I'MjIliple siekilMa eere ^ 1 ^ IAvir smiaMJiM. Fi'n [hU lewue. Uk 
iTHibHSilr^y ef ajinnlr^ iip uiipimm. Iipud on fi^Vicly jB-niteZi tyeihenn. ra[vinB mn IpdE 
Ti lie- cijly ;icijv, iiF Ike- pfii^nm fUbl I? 3001-1- EtnciiL-h cmiJviHnJ HeUrr W-Erh ki=ej 

vn vrifjlMl dM-uiYKTiis [him iikolKikt hi=^c-ver. hai- produced nikJli^ k llix- -*-H ihc rtiUks- 

pililiAzil n -laji 

" Ijtuliikm -nf -b fnd Ihrmpk Filhxiilh 11^ Sonbcih ftrprm iin diE biliTi.np flsnJilkoi ii 
CaidudlH''ii G^wciil liccliT l■_•- UrnAjidlcT 'NuttLIiuvi. Tciri- ^PifuiiJ linCfijk uF PiMii Falks. Oif.e 
1 klE-ffjUf. Arm 2Utn 

■'■ Rp^uin. KpgliMn, 'I IruEoUVulTk hH Ming I'm— i. piflmJlii'i.UnmwMlkkPIlXI'". ►E|1l,#(l 
" FniFc UniomjrmJ PiibDi> knJu±xjn hnlipn . ppccml f^uc iiF liibiiiir /JIie-uViiel IaiI. 3Hi4V|.2. flo. 
IM 1 II. 3 .P 11 M.3F.Ar.alUleii htn: '-* *.,.11,. .-^elHlilk^irnill J.dbkeH^1a.triE 'niAI-iJi-HiJes.tHin . 

“ FHi. Ik«ci Finoiles fanbodk. -IjMneily Ntu-skner Vi.A-CkKdxx 3906. p3: ■C -j»tiodkr'(.'oitri(ki 
iBjuUry: t lulkr^iB apK^fununSm^ Apiil JIHH. Asaib^E il Um'^’nillbtFfebFIl&mfC&JDtl' 
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I1t£ [L.[] fieficcu i:iMiiiniii: ia pmwidt i luurice ctr' it^iiJ and n^Jiahlc inCarmaiMn 
jh'iui -o^tndjIi'HK in iha 'fiiaii'irleii Msi c^n tuineddiiiiiL ni ^n.'ihlani:;. Alilii'ii^h 

iiifiiijf ■pit'ihkirw rt'TiiiHin.. il i6 rWithkjSblf lhai WTHfiiij ly(|i>rivih hMif< iri^Ut rtpiJ 
md tmr^tiws Id Ihdl roulinrlj' -HTnlTunI 4 VPKvI wwkvrj in many ■du'^luiiinK 

ctninlriey 

7. BL'inoHls and -costs 

Many nf lhc brnFrili- dJ ihi: quo4B banuf and mnnionrin^ axp^rimcm idi: dirccl, 
quanklubk: and subsuoflinL Thr auij^rnlDd qu£xi oikiwanDH ihcmKUies consLiiulcd □ 
c lear beoeilc i>a <he f ambcdliit ^yeeneneni, if]qun:l tlrms^ and VKirkeis. For eoton^le, in 
Z<HICL,ilii; volif-etrihi^ijunia IJJiXSEiA enlL1ln4iifaalaulaa;iltty naukipljijng. :he 'V 

fKr Mm ^tictoiiAl itH- llifil |beii« lliC slifm? undtr yfiliiMl M 

U5S627 millkml-i'' AUiiil IJ-.WW jDbi- v»vrr yncDftJ by Ihy inm'wwd inpurli. lllw( yrtWi 
wd mrrkrrs rimtMl LdIdI y<>a^i'] of USI^. i million rri ll>on' A.]- liw qitida bonui- 

1D L2 per cenl in ZOO'J aivd 3B par cant in 2004, Iha valuri to ,^l parliei iiKicased. The 
eomiE^ nf apparel tlrmi und vrorkery sko inuislaLed. ieda increoj;^ [lu re^efrue fonhe 
jnyernmenL. 

bt'ywid (hf qMimlinatdc crmCribuLwn ad Ihn quoin bunuiAnL th? riik milisriiiHi thnl 
lhe lyood Idbor pmcdLes and miMirliiring lyftered Or btryei^ led iDlhrir iarcnnsed sourcLqp 
fiocn Combodu. AlLhopph it ii imposiiblE Id calculate a precise level nd orders 
onribuuble ua ihe riik nailk^iaa eibcr. the- earlier dunusLon aS jroHih in ncHn-cpHiln 
EU^^HOi ihai ilui lodlkat weh even larjgyn' ihan ihe qunia inereauE, wirli airetidien 
itivii|i'lbwli>*» liXMlXaTj, aniptiyiHeiic, iassm- 

The [LO n»nitorinp. propr^m has led ta benetlbs Ter Cwibodlw apparct vyorkers 
beyond the ccenlioD of jobs. They ore-iH^' moie likely to be paid dte tn whkbihey 
jie eniiiledi under Liy^ co recei'te jppicqiri»e Dveniene pay end henuiHi, to v^eek la safer 
and kealchier iheekplkjei. uul w enjoy freedein of uueeleiean, whieh In lum ijjii'eY; rlrerriri 
Illy vklivfq-wiiliAl p>lVibeT impni-ve v>A|;^yt, hhiyOiAarul irMniirenr ilihrunb ll^Hf etYilycilve 
b nrua i n i n t !d lertf I h . * 

ITrecoflsorihe priogrnm hnebeen surprisiri^ly rntulesL Tccal fundiorp far Ibe inirial 
ihrersyeor irwiniinrintj. prejeet vroi U^l.4 millLon. the L.^ und l.enj/bt)dia geoernnsetui 
ci.'evirlbLaed t.lKjl inlllloti ojiJ t.Jii53Hh,IKQ, FOApocilvely, and rhe fjormeiin MaeiutkeuireM 
A*iqi;l^ii'iri (if IVitYhiKliM MMIIritiliiyd lISk^lHVOfHI. SfaVinJ 'If'lfl' iKrW ytit*, 1*ilh kfl 
■niTnufr oflOO.OW wyrkenf in Ihv i*vIot dwrru! thnl prrk.Al| Ihe ramunl cosi ptT I't'akcr 
u;m L1SI2JiJ and Ihe armui] cotl per fnetory '°-a; USIZ.iiJ'J. These cihIs compare 'reiy' 
favombly la privale meciilonitg schemes in Ihe rejinn. (^here che cue of fbrlary 
inrfKCLHins and cenifKatinn lhai, iJ>e facuaiy cendenni id u buyer's code of eondoci cun 
rongiS' as high ki tllktXIU.^* 'Tbs' eurreru mnuul -rxut of rbs nwiiiiimrlnij. project, oiler 


ikir. imrCYink} KeniX r K 

^ Llkm md Frronirv laL. p. ItC. 

^ ^i^iaen klHib C'um^ licpjq Ontlir. Infcmjeijml Cuincneijn Ikrulnnil. Minbdo- uf labor. 
Iimlhb-md tkKlit Ailllrs. (iai.efnnicni aF'Vhi ^«n. se^ky ii iIm Wi'viW Uent Onrup'sliiemiili'iiil 

i YieCiinnoi nn I'liilie hiliey Inr L'lirpnrmi bncul keipmllvlily, lYmrcy kerwia I. I kirbar k. llKIt. 
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aJdiiiTinQl vkeK:.ulckid UA^^lia ^KEnn' nui;tig][^ iijid U'nrkcu, h ahouc per 

iX I l^:t 3 !K)ll |Mi I^Q.W^ 

Thr pro^ncn h^ii b:t:n cm* rfTBClivi: pciimiril)^ brcauK pt:nornvrl rails. TIk 
prajsn dinecliir Dnd juiiurvi dinedor are hirvd che ILD Ji rampeiill'tiV inlrimalLonBl 
julfnH, ncilcciing ihc lutKsuiinial e^pericnjze ard txpcfute iciiuired by ihc pasinioH. 
J-DnivfWf ite itvinltfini! jfd ^ilur cin± lured locdlly In runbcdib, Ji AilinM chcn Me 
UirKri^t ^.V f.'AilllHUljiin ^Ul IM' i*in(rVW|i>^ AMi'HlAAfl*. T|ic 

din'cftir Imin!! Ilic Iuc'jI rmmiliin iind ojirrviw!:: civimiiuhl In ctt^uit IIiuI tlir muriilcnnjj 
ninf] intnndUiHKil ift.iiiii^ Tin l«3l munNinr (IlKrT ^rv miTenl]^' -iitvuL tuicnl)'> ae 
carernll/ lelefled and (uncrally have been praised b^' nil parlies." Elecauie iHe mcniEDiT 
are paid at leh^eli chsi air nlxiaeln'E in Ciunbodia, drey are Jess vulrnrable 1n ihe 
ttmptuinn id eamiiKian. tai:ed by low-paid g.civefiuneni labiDF iiupecmrs. In addilidn, Jdl 
nroniiorlnj ^.ultx are earrlod ixe b^' iamvia dI' iwo afd the leuiAi vl[lilii(j: panlauLu 
|!iti(irii>Tj*rv iiA^ivllUrniiPiii1i(¥-(lit riiik -oriiritai Tlit ■sAlSriv!'. in ifw phijt'tl 

mnkiEn il pcmiblc la inni’ cnil alivitiei rfl a k'-el uf acmpclente thrrl ramnmrxli 
inkmaliannl credibility ‘‘‘-'liile p(T^'^rv; niail uluriei at Ihr level afthr Irxul labnr mariel. 
Qnr reason far Ihe hi^h casls of ensny private n»ni«]riny ptefraian ii ibal Hudioars be 
rypically pd>d ar imenuLtanal SDlary or consiiiiBnl lEVElsand are tlonn in (nr inspenions 
ri^am disiont IrNuciou rvirJi tnrandant irovel, housing hhI per dieni cosis. 

Thf cutt-ellprtiyerreis- of llw Itm] him is furlhtr eirbrinied by Ibm ei|ual(y 
imparlsnl non-manElarj' cantri but ions, llw local hires speak Khmer and 1hiE are able hr 
cccnmunicalE vA'ilb bolh wotken. and employers. As Local tesidrnli. they are 'ueil 
pasliiccKd r>a mcH with wcekers. ond unkins orvay’ fnim sbE wiorl plote \vhdn neressuy. 
13y ennoiasi, privoie ouditofs. wim ore rini laaolby biived rnsh' have dilYleulsy 
eixvriiiui'ikpileil wdli iwirktr^ Aiiii iii^y tii:ii inspin; ■hell- eisnladerwe^ lUiniiiuliHy i f rlr< 
tnrly tOnlwi ie in fLn; r»mhpltK.T; witvn: wwkvn niny Ibvl irniitsnlHlvtl by ilrvir niAitnuvr?. 
A (iiKil benefit of Ihii vpruncfi is IhnC Ihe Iraalhli' hind monilora vcriuinF importMil 
technical, proceii and conflicl mantspemcnl skills sbal add to the sloce of lire sociely'] 
hunum andsociol copital. 

t'lflit-d'ftltvriEtiivls. Il UnilK*' pFiitit'tel iiy ^frMun'rjtndththlitnwJ LL-it to- 
Ihe mcmiijorinii. n’pijri.Tj ptiHlmtl Iw Ibeir HTplicrs- Bvyers can. new 
subscripticnji online and rerekve detailed nvnitorinit lepurls. !iome maicir inLemalk<nnl 
buyers have bepuntocontribuLeaddilioriBl uni to HElairtthc projecl.'’ 

yleiineiil sLfrpnn tbr she pnajeet hu. db^r hmadieiied as IncenuiirHuil dev^kipinenn 
iJKcrr^ict vrjirisrtacd ihv Ipiirw ir* cvtMic^iiiy rLvVvkTnitrli. Wipli’yincrii .^vHlitPi mKl 
poverty aJIeviulkin Ihul tamlitKlia w*i able IrjachrHTie lhii.eruii this tnnevalivp aprrviiehi 
Additional funding is now provided by the IVorU Gank'i Inlematioruil Finance 
Corpcealion. she .Ai^nee Tranfoise dr DEVEloppemeirl (.ArD), the Asian DcvelopmenI 
Dank (.AllOy, and New Zealand's Lntemoiioinal Aid and. Ikevelopmeni .Agency (SIAaIIJK 


” il.s.i.BnrtrhKra'Iejt.WnIvMMi 'rindni" ir nipy>*ww,hm>pr|K'ei*iSjf(ii 

" rntsmiilrml l^tmr r Ki[|nja(i(in *rd US IK|Wnr’'»"i nf l-thor r*riV.n-T»i n| rtx 

pnifoct. "I'jiKmi^ ikM Wofkiryi t'mJkmm. n LIk Tmlik inj Apfojrl ^ciiur ia C HT^fliii i urapb wdi 
1iKemilMtlly'rK4^l/ei] Core l.itour Surdirvls ltd ltd Combodiui Lelvir l.m.~. Phriow PenK 

I Eliruiry yiU^ 

A IM rf fmm llw ninrlHBa ■.jmtdili Jl: pijip '.'■AWVA.1!CUr^^lt|l;^•l.'.W^^■S'n 
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Tliv fSrtf|1X>4iiPl ptilky esipirnlitiii v«ii be iiii^uK^ Ku- n lYirtJurful ilt 

nrntnliciui' ohj«el(iiT5; lu- inems*- snMnl cj(p(?rlii. impn.™*' mLJOtimw anJ 

improve ^ectin^ eLVKlitiiHis and ri^ls in the rvunJtr^'. Tbr polirj' i^Dntinuuf 

beymd Ibi- franx^'cak in v,’hiph. il nvu uri^inal^' Doncci^ed (:br appore-] qiKda ij^Ent 
ihai «fflled in ^D0$] primuily bKaiLst aF the- benedus j1 pfiovi^ES for pri^nlE ilims. 
HnAfv^ nen In eIk currifin jirlvnic- jEuamr-dri^En 1 :^'utla^HC, Phe policy cnniinucR id 

pri'i^iile U'N llie UikI^:^ ill i^T E^rin|}JL'ijrlili!t1C, Ifri^kilill;. i^ian^lcli.'Hta, II^D 

■Oiapul^ WllCmml rtXvlHinkiii pinli^i^iiiin wl' ■“i^'ii^tp'' rtpr^crUffliik^ in pR'Iieli 

KlUnt roTlhp ufelPT. 

Ifhf DxpffunenL i^ a raiD eouixiplf oF □ n^u- polity ulia jrid in^ iudk^FuI 
linplEii'MfiiuiiL'in UT ch± gb.'ihnli^cd pnidiijiicirin tt'hen a^caicfi 'ODCijr. ic Ir 

ii^iHVjI h *(4wvIi ii)i l((A:^nL ihfi dam l*e ^ liMfbnn (Ailky Dii«ivhtA^^ Ami 

wp lum h .1 Ikrt Ippip in lliit- [iiiiil iveMicm. Fi>« dnlimil ehMrfjtlijrislips. fl'rlip innciPHli'iT 
Cambudinn poliry pan bd idnTlifindaf’nienLiBl Ln ils luet^ni. 

A. PAilElPf-lMtaihcf 

An inifKirlan! iirHivalkin vthai llir rnianficF in 'vhiph Imde wpir linked wiihi 

imprvvLHl Inbef rigihlf. Labec proviifienes hud bren inchidEtl in u4hpr Inidp aKrppnipnL? unit 
Iradr prEfemm prnp/ams Iv 1hc US and. ktttic olhizr ^DVcmiTKOlL bul Ihrrar pcm'ii»nT 
upcrnlcd tum^alivc' iniomlLTi'es." JnlhDsr Eomn^nirnli^ Iradr privilEpci- ^nted Id 
ihe iradini^ panner vitiiih [h£ Dsndition chai tht}' anutd lacer be- moked iF lEDVEmnncnlR 
h^dDd ID AJdnu:^ exiciing. puDblfntA, IF lalur DAndnlDni drifrlL'waicd. at If ne^ >>rilaiiAnR 
wtre d^criVLretl. |n Mj^iiailiig unint, iJv pri.vllD]{E^R Vicrt O-pH-li'AiidDd nnd ihD 
ikveMnlubiliC]!' wHj.baek-b'cHlbJiiril hivipenetj n1 hII^ 

Fiy CDnirnsr. nhc t«uilr □gpEcmenc wilti Camhodu ercuied □ pcsilivE incEnuvE iIuil 
nprraied pciDstpecil'Lieh'. 1 ha DddniiDekal iiuikui aedhr CqiMiuil 'ha& juu ErjfviEd uanil ibt 
fanAlHHliAA eniplTi^Eri. aiilI j^vErniium inut pr-t-DAUltlciihLA] heiiDibiAuLt nd ^ 

lAtKT ■.‘i^KliCiiatt. rtSiJ^^sd efWilirt fKiWOhlF ufViJW lej^El inttnJiMtilH. 'IlK 
imprevpmiTHj- troJ 1i> be dnnen»lmK'd linfl. nnd Ihun Ihc eumnviEial TCT*ard fuile^d 
Thu dnlTurmn' in impaul uifiKiHli^ie and nPEalbv inurnlii.'n ran bu ndbilandul. Loukud aL 
From ihu p<rip:EljuE -irf dir rruiplEnL ecunli)'', a pioiirivE inrrnli'EY s^i4nn raquim ird 
chanpEi io bebavlDT in aider id jcdhs IJk- dEsired mulct reward. IJiKler u nppiilitie 
incencive nELCiin, acaiinAjing iEnprn^'eniem in lalxir sunduds niD^ be I«a likely rinoc ibe 
deEltcd niAikei uactr. hot Iheeik granued.. Fnr fae^iefal cdadmu. The dEiEfreni elTcDC cd a 
uEiitnAl AiiJ VAipwF ■(t'iii(llliE'wi*licy rtiiy bp diutRiiiiiPFil 1 :^ ibd mdipieiii. FWir* iht 
prnputdii.T -pf Ihu tranUnt -wunljiy,. ii may bu paliliunlly unanwuFint le tTndkij a 
nEi;alEEir inuEnLivu, beuauju rEvukinp. privLIrjrs alruady (^nbrd ran dieirupL on^in^ 
rroTKin^ir arllt iLir:. Pbrllj' aa a ctmsrqiieiKe. nEpalitT inreniiyes are l^^iLallj' EmplDyed 
wily in cuEi oF egpeg>ciua nhufe od labor Tbis^ am liiDit dir Etlfjpaoy od suob 

biEangetificfiiR la aahieye ifiwienMmDl, Atumiiicd pra^jpaiRon iobuir lighcE and aimdiLAinR. 


'' hllukk HfK EB , Pfi. I 1 -U. 
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3[i [Ml iifeH- inninoikiii [i[>eni be^iXKl ihc Euk^nkuiifin imililve iVir (K^lve 
int^unlvM. 11k: firiclilve drit^unkiK [vetu- ^iKUiiii^d In a dui rbquJEY:d iri 

L-ftCli ^rtHHri irwriL-isI W k»M S '(juiK* irt;r(*W POr lilt Ti:il|i;rt»iitji viar Tl^ rer^-rilcvt iiiHlMrt 
Eil'llu: ['litiillrd nwnr piLij^n^i (Him u [xie-Innp [H'riwIfLniltliKhiri'T ll 

alkivtcd mwksl. pjaiitilr [drpi- lu be luken vid K^Aiurdcd mpidly. as pah cf Ihr lupcalrd 
annual exercisr. Thai oipccL^if the pobic^' d^i^n ii portimlBrly Jmpoiunl, bscausd nuny 
af chd laMir prahlenu ettcoujiicred in dayeloping. iMiuntriH m: mmpkx and diAlrulL m 
if[ -nnd EuioLe. 

Fw ((Amlridi Ihgl wisH iv fashivn i pnrsiLivf mnn/tiyc fn imprpvymunL uf labur 
condiL'nns. thn iniiial inc«ntivE ^nnwd In Cmbodia is nut avoilablu tveaLise Ihr qucln 
systeiTi hm Ended. Ikwet'n' iherc- on: nain^' nlber pusicive irKeniivES chai [iiiLitd be 
gnumed try deyeloped co dnielnpjEtg cuunuieL h: oclunie kibor gnals. Many jEurkniecu 
mill enu'frunc devekipuig cnuiiuy evpnn:; and jmlicy mnkera ^uld llcik expimcinn od made 
Ikfridit) iJrt liitK"- nj:liis H'liJ iillkr dt-vyUTpiiiviiial F[h- 

bilalvml ftvf Intdr aijm.'mcnls. vdhich lyriunlly phase t'Ml liiriflV (jvct a period uP rmny 
jTtan. CTTuld ■sutTinak Ihoe* larifT redJjctiims or oiler larilF benefils beyond Ihr biuiu 
FediKlSansifa^rnd benchmarks itwE melon labors) Bud ards. 


It CilHlI lL'ILia|£ 

Thrmni-anmiil oonsiillnlioini hilv-vdon Ihr U5 itraJ Cambediim nuiTemrnmlsprovixl 
(a bo Bn imptirlanL mrrhiniimi fer homEsnnp ibr positive inoenlivra lo piarlioul p^s. 
[lEnrhmnrks WEre scl lhal unuld be Bchkved ■) asix to nvrIvE mnnlh period. Thr g^uls 
ninijjed From mnjer stiucniml chanyes. such u the iasunnee of nreesury re^ulDiions zid 
creiciiHS of jnuiiutidisa, io che rensedmlor'i of xpeciFH::, e^j^eyinus probkaviL m periieufar 
IbLlMler. ilv lUI uwiiiltotliiy: htCAMiE on ikef*l| £<'>^1 I|I enth 

period vvas Ih^' dcmiiiirfialii.tn fiF olTfrt Mnd oltoidy pwiJvvK) b} rpKitmra in rtonodyiriK 
klenliikd problems. 

The- ahan-remt |i.isali (vere og^ed hi cnnaiiluiLHins heiu.een ihe gavemmenu, 
lUid itie vievs:) uf opgiHcl Kuiory iikiiuijprf ltd sis.'wkeif.'' ni'gpnloniliarrt wene olivn flriUjjHe. 
'|l>f iriottlverutni i>1' all rpl(vani C.'aisnh<>r1iH atioei in i|ie iiicmii iltii s|i( 

rvsulliriG toids ururp widely kitown Tlif tiKxilidly uF Ihr yodlo moaiii Ibsl nil urturs 
tjnderslood vchat was expecled. Thr uhnllenj^ Foood by Iho patirs ivos to idenliry ygoala 
thal wtea sulfiTMiTlIy ambilsous lo Danlribute lu si^iJicanl tod sustoioKd progress in 
Joibar riyhis, ^htlr reca|jniir.iny. the ccrulminES oti the Camibodian oclorv 

Fi>liOv hptdbtrp ^-tkiric M ''PpiikPK ihis Apphiirrrh ^mld ■tKlndv k fnoiuiT^ 
cmsulUtivii prorera lhal sols nmtBliotii but [ralislir ubyiKtivt's imd fnkr? alook of 
ptpprrss. Fl would bo desiMb'lElD include all ufTooled arlorsiii Iho t on.'^illalirns, 

C. Elok «r ill laierntiiMil iurtrupt ctanienral eiii^ikuriM 

Ao nolod abtiocL iHo Caitdxalia mciiiitiirint prosiarri niarktd Itio lirsi lime Iho FLO 
tnd insiMxkd Fat'lones or direcfly monilorud pris-sitc sretor behavior. The OTKiinixalion 
proceeded in a enrefu], deliberaiive minnEr. syhich sloH'ed Ihe dEve-lapmetit of 1he 
program sunKSAhai. J-lovM^er in the poocess i1 bulH ronsensois oenun^ rclEvonl BKonrs m 
eneh step uiuf deviekped on iieniisie apptiAich lo prohlem Milviny. «) issue:) ihni nmse. 
'|1 [Il cvefiil ptiieexE wut on kniKstraiii Iheinr In. iHe Euccest ilie meriliiadri^ pmgrHn tiH 
oH^yotl. 


IT 





I'hf' c:tpefli:tii:± hat bulk a dtirinig n±yv -capuiiln wlibiln clu: IJjl) ilui iLlughLy 
h’l Lh± iii^^d^ ll^ll:il -cfl^ulll^klJl£l;«'U±U'tU]rt^. Thi^ ntyunbulan Iue. b ^i|(kii2li^ 

W rtpliiifliv ih('^[i(Hii^<:>riric-iW(l iKhcrStf^'tlSi'iriht f rT'jy*1i iflii'iitXT (rfiuiitriiS. 

A in'* iinlilj, Brtk'r WwtiLbis b«nts1nbli^h«J hI iJic ILO hiTwdqihmtcR; in Cimnv'-u 

in LiHiiunclion witli IN: JntmnuLwnDl Finance Corpunjiun.Thmcninlrie], Janlai, FlaiLi. 
and ^nnniun. have already' LukkNhI prngj'Bnii wicb Dnlar 'i^'oik. and sniccnl clNfr 
cix^ries d[« «»|i luring pmgraniL 

Av iHiunlinn ^tnuuJv k> :ji;hiu>v uu-vnemiv ifrjulh vriiilv a.ih'viiriiTlj !hh;mI uiiiriN, 
pvtinjlnrly during lh< mminL ^cIhiI cci'nDniic da'YnLun. Ihry cw cnll upun Lht' ILO U? 
u» its nEwl;^ de^ietcipcd ikills lt» rnDfulitr und provide credible mrcimalioai abauL ihcir 
v^iaikplaces. 

nx nik c.ir ihe noi in CnmNiiJisH il il1iidr3lii''4 « fniivlHiii ilml tendd fllJt* bv 
a!:rfii:rNd Ibalher irTleTua^'iTrvni<nlHl eienKies Ikil dni wjrb iKITrieril b^ilanCive imitlen. 
Aa Lin rximple. an eJTari Lim^vn oa Iha Kimberljr Proceie. u achenir bn slitp IrLNlc in 
diamnoda Ihnl fuel and finance civil ^ara in. Africa, cecemi)' npreed dial arlf ieiiuliDDr^' 
effbna Ihe diamood induaii^' naquiced mcce [qigiieuive cveniphf b)-' gp^enunema and 
greuicr ineupueixy lal inlcimiiii«i abom imdcd dinnicinda.* Tbis; nrie could he (iln^-cd 
ciibciively b>' Inicfyiwcrnntciica] nrganbjiliirM. 

| 1 , fnBipprrwy 

One bapea uf die funbodin maruiaring fuibgram ihai hoa been andispefuatilc in' in 
AucceM k [he high lei-el nd uaiif^uficnev iNfli ilic IL.[> prmided ihfix|gh lu rejuina. Aat 
diC^iit^Xd. [|iis [■ihiiK^iJcviie.v rtli:rt»e(l tii^eniilXTKb. ririild. c*iifc ihik'n^! Sillier 
inIvmK'd pnriidi (v|umI ncvifat iqi Ihu inf'mn^iwn iji'nvwbtil Tltc r[:[H^f1i? Xr-ed m 
mukiplicily of purpaaei in die iuridi tif diffheni ucIiht. und irinfuned the cemmon 
inleresla Ihe)' shared. An^' fulure monilcciiig mle for Ihe ILO nther inlergiFi'XimTHnial 
ogenc)' dwuld jepliciH oc lean on equal tev^afiranaparency. 

Tlx qittsrioii WlW? talxihee pfivsit »vel|iriit Sniii|i*. -Knild 6jt|ii|iirc lit W 
inKT 3 ^i''eminental ufyiHniLUilieei lia ptiivide mLTiileftnjj urilh a aimilar dei{n>r uf 
tianspaiene)' andcroditnlitv. CiETcnlly. no pri'i^le kcIcc gp>iip hus alletnried thia leiel uf 
vorcparenc)'. Thjcoe groups IhaL mundlDT labor condirians in faclecies abroad grnnnl]}' 
hane been unwilling cn idemil^ ihe specifk focLctiei irupecKd and ihe findings, bcch 
(Hiiieivc and iiegaiive, in ihcuc tiactorjes. Finnic imuki-aidlLehiildeanioitnuririg grni^H have 
iini)M>ved di^lr lebAipaieiu^ iei ecceni j/itfii, hiii Miwinliqj i^phaill)' iCAIwa lanly a aiimII 
(trvOilHtt i>TTfitt(iritl. kt hdl-kTt. Wjfhodi Spvkilit iqlinynniitn hThuji iii4ividh>fil finEtorik!i 
ouhide aeleis ore mil hi a. poaiLkin lei Liel eei the inkirmalwn and a aaeliil eheck e*i 1he 
aemia.e)' of lepcebi is Iced if'u.vnkeiTOT olhen who miphl ppisess eonflicLinginrormalion 
OTE no^ able In idcnlifj' the firmi imioNed. Unless private motiiletiiqi groups vaefE ba 
eepcci widi full irafiaparency lo nil iueiesLEed nemra. iL ix unlikely dui diey could fUl ihe 
nate of pT'Avidlng. aufflciciu inliAmiDiiLm m liiigiiuke die funcunniEis of iinaekeLL, getietaie 
[he [M'qircsaL I'vi wcnkfil^c jieefAiiiiditc^ [hai u'oai oelilcved b^ die ■[.[.} In. OuniiHulld, iiAd 
(novidv klUnfli'inr rvpuisfi.kin ridli irSiinelcv lo Ibkk'riv-ijwidl huyim. 


^ I'irwiEuI I inEi, ^ mlbEl risTKind Eurtfij^EEri, KmEnSber l<t illOA 






'I1>± j(qiU£i liididiry in C 'unbcdiD u>ai a majnr hciu^liiliin' M ctu p<!3li:_v uxpiirlityHivi, 
hui did itiv Ittiiliju.'- it]. Itie rtnuklpb- lliniiH In ih£ ^ta.\:Il a i;acirdliiAib)ri 

prohkrt* in iill (inm ■>*v'iilit Iw hrtlvr t*SIi invnsw^ imrtivl irl liar Itnan 

ol'i|ijr:4a nnil ini.TrdS4;iJ purrhiciini; \yr intarrialwnul 'buj'cn. ircnwiiCT intfividtul Jinm did 
iHl wanl lo knd Ihe ffBdti, without amired pari icLp« ion bf-' all, dd a.>iaid bcEnnp 
diiprofxinionBK casts tyf improi^'ing labor coodilions. Tho [nh- of the Cambodiori bohJ US 
^vemmenu in ininioung the potinv and iho nsts- oK iho Cambodian gctiKtraneni in 
mn^uiringflHiTir wide panicifiuiiHk, w«n: otutnciil. 

Thr CombudJun ip^iicmnsnil had sbrunp inlemls in LTcathm the pnlicy and unsixinjt 
ill success. ThE inseceils fncompnisEd eoonomic. social m>d pdlidcol objecli'^^. In ihe 
eoanomii: cealmi, Ihe gains to be nchiEved ineJuded Lneneosed expcics, which \aDuld 
slimuliUE' averoJl isennecviie gsoivih. ineieosed emplewmeni and jnereused tisoaJ revenuei. 
IlM soeiecbl ijnil* nf ihe ^verniitem were lo Impr'Ave ihe eni^toyineavi npponu nicies, 
iiiMiiPei; irad uKirhicai 4tjm1icii^riS Cif {.'vrllVidiisI >*«)rhiM. BwAinv Ikr upfiJrel svvlijr 
oiryn iNl bvsl cmpb^rnicnlt <<inliiblc iir uiiskilhd 'u.xiri.ns in C-mibiaJiii. capipnlirtE Ihv 
number dF poHlicni was. a majiH' of the jju^emni«rtt. In addilLon to diced 

emplo^miEnL oppnrluniLics, |irm»1h in the apfuirl kcIdc dIsci had a beixileiaL ecanomic 
eiTiioL on househnlifa, mainly in the cauitnyside, which reoeiaed remicuiKes fram ihe 
jiMiung, largely female warkthK-e' drju.n Fnoiin clcdI houHtHiltfa. Ai ihe pciliiieil leyel, 
wmikee unresi wa; rining In ihe yeent eAer (.'aenlhidia uhleued ixuie |ib Mhyi. [n d.|[Wiliiy 
■“dWav dispatiy-li bml It^i^ hevri ittcky'il ihn'vuh ''ibltrrW'. iK" i.T<!iWii.Ti i>f cvt'ilvapit 
opiH>ii.imily' md [Kwvful nKair; Ibr aJdnL'*rrii>i: disiribuliunul dispaAdi wn « ai|giil1cwil 
break through. 

IXie- ii> iieiuuiciMjaJ eafueHir eeeHuialnis, the genrefiiunesiii had very Ihisiied obilii^ m 
oetnirae' In goalf. ihriu^ dlreei ^jtveriirineevinl limervermliarH cueli al impoesleei, t^nei nt 
judicild wtlltincTlI OF ifispvCtii. Ih this vint. die uoi.iCininc.iil tlTi;<Si'i«i;ly kiicrfigvd Ihu 
piilic>' instnimunbf it did poswss. luch ai the abili^' lo ncHotiak nuokid. wcccas abnmd 
and the granting of ofwrl licenies. to elicit gmtec oompdiancr by firms. Even Iresi 
deicielaped countries uicli os Cambodia hanie inslrumenu with which rn achieve more 
Idvcfable' reniu tdr their insenieei inia ilx global eoanonnv, by leveraging iniemaiional 
nnrms and Intergovenuineiiviel eepaoiny cn iheW own puepoises. 
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WritEcn SlaEcmenE QMC 

for oancldurjAlDn bv ttu- Suboommltbsd- cn Tradn ot ttiE IbiiEB Camratbtu on Wjrys and Muns 

^nijvi^ 

Tho subD:im[nltt»h'& hdarirtj on iho Dpcrahon- Impart^ dnd Future ol tfre Preforpneo 
Pr-PE'^rnioffiefFthEoppdrtunitFbbrjansjder hnwlApreFerEncr procrDdii ran hr iticncthEncd 
no ch^ oppongnlraK tor ihp p<^^0£I whiln -oniuring gFin^ (b^r Atrl^jn 

rourrhlE: have nude' utvIeirAGDA arc natundErmlnEd. DnE urjteothE Eubcammttwe to net 
bplv revinr tT<arluet kcek iivm bul to lake a crmprEhEniive approach to how Lrada poiicv 
un rocrof uonotvikfnowrh IrrdbiwIopirr^couivtirlAE, v/lch panloilar aribnclontochd uniqud 
rhallEnRci of ;ub-5oharan Ahnei. 

□NE Hlvotaic^rhatEhd rstilbMEbdratior'd cons idarb how thb U:&. trjdf pfdtPfid[iotipfiog;amL 
can: 

■- opEraiE in t iriGre prEdiiaahlE, sellable ai>d sirriple fidnan; 

■- pnamotE bnoad-basEd Ecommie deoEkipmetK m ttEnEftnarv oauntnes; 

■- 1dke dccDur^ of berieiklanH' parbcuLir devttopmEnt needs; and 
■- ds f w as passible, be ecordlruted with the pnefueme pno^amo In ether nUfOf 
Kbntmies. 

Market aeoess under AGQA has been d tremendDus het f^r Ihe eonbneni, but Irulv erAiiu>[ 
thdl trade car* help Mrkan econtmiea craw and entsue ri the |bhe< eoonDmv will requhe 
(dfuciE^ bidding af wdll-^$Fp«ddlly In light -dtsorri^priEuln^drpjJonedihOHiliivFAndrKdE.To 
tans erd.. ONE will otihr suppon an enpanslDTi ot dutv-lree diinta ff ee actess td the tt.S. market 
ha all Inst dEvHr]prdcDur«drics<IJDCsilil 'supply aide' ct3naknintjii>clEidhviiriounirjerfl 
InhraEbfLehjnd. uwaA InsthuikinsH and lack o1 local and rdglnnal markats ara addrestad so That 
Alricd's gains tan he preserved and built Lpan. 

Bjdgrbiirrd 

0n£ appret ialee the subcommittee's initiathre tp take a compreheniive reiMW pF exclinE trade 
preFerenc# fkOflrirtis ^ iij Wftskifr haw Ch^v hjv? I>«n wflikihg ^nd her* [hfi^ tin be 
ImprbVbd. As. the subDommlttee Is aiwarc, ihorc Is oansidef able evidenpe that [r,ade that 
Fadlitates market led, auatBineble and broad-based etbrtmkFOWthc a v>tBl1otd Forreducni 
povany in ihd wodeff poortrET oountrtds, mjity ot lUhkh ana In sub-Eahvan Atriu. Tho □.$. 
trade preferences Far develnpInR cpundrles, ntludlnE those nranted under Seriefalued System 
SF A-eFererion |. h^riwt Onawth .Wid Oppra-tuniLr fet (AGOA) and r^her preferente 
prbgrjHK, haivd playad an importarin rpla ift croatlri; tradin; oppdnLjrMlht and gyewnh i*! thosp 
cpunblES. 


Eya 9awi hM Sun MHtVhptn EC - latatru^ HU tES iftw p hi 37Di 
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For EKirrvile, dniK- It: «n]diT>t<vt In HKHl. ASQA ha: ^iivkod critiinl ecDnomic appcrtunltie: bp 
p^ijplv ^frici- U i impiirtj ■TrOh' i^5<J<t-piEibl« wTj S#F^fln Vrwn l^avt 

itudllv risnn, jjni'jking by naaifv SCI p«i«fvT In Z03E dlcm-. AGD A lu: mated nruiv than 
SOO.OCU fob: n thcie tmnlrie:. :rd :lu[tiE] ihbvii tha^ a »EniFicar4 parbon Iho^r l6b: have 
fcinfi ac iwtvidn. TheiA gyilnL ane Impanant, and CAbWal ihu£ AjGDA -can have a j;^ll(arYi Impact 
pn Afncan eoanDn'iEa' cveri thDugh It la aba widely atkniHvkdfed that AGDA h« [>dt 
FvIRlIeCl Ih# Full pffl4n(i|l enviViflAtil wtl*n Ic yigs a:l^4M4d' It ii (rlliUl Chn Chii ((Srtii{l((fS. 

hnw Id cnuirc ha uiotc;: ^Irij! hnrviiard while addrt^wig trade preferenm on a .global :tjlc. 

CiwMar puditiablllty, rdllatlllLy and alm^HItaikin 

Tfw pr-EfErEhtE praEQrra are charactsf izEd by dpippIek rules of nrUrv, Elubllltv 
'd^"4n'*rfli4iid prPCEdt'ii Th4 pufpCiii OF th^ *#gi|Ji[(y ry 1* pr(ivyt irt<*A|ivrt TCk 
benEAdary ricnjntrlES to adtyed pdidas and pracUtx^ that will haw thd created pcraihie Impata 
an thn luatmaUe dewlapmEnt. hipwevct, the curnenl Eliijbilrtv errlEria haw bnn critkiiEd 
ler traaiing {dpruElbn and iinuruiniv bi’ar whathar the cdunlrv will quaJiry 1« th« benwlh and 
fer hov^tOTK and therdFare oon strain these obuntrmfroin mahnR nformsd btsrina 
dwisions- A yjr eowihfrCiilly ihWrtihflM and MhidHlUld dligiWIliy (r^srl). lE nwddd 10 
illipw bcncAdarydewloplitscauntnesachlcwand retain ell^Jblinv. Wincneyef possible, 
prapE» tawsrds mcetinc eliE^ity critTriD '^uld be <rKi»FnE(d ar>d sijpparlErf, inekidri. 
thriOLigh tarigppcd capathy 'building asslitayKa. Itw eompldidry and stricirw^ ed iho- rulas o1 
prigin iequirer>Knb can n^ke pre^erencE prepams diFIkult tis aimsv and the casts I0 
isip^rt^r^ and ImpyutdCf ie naedt ihc^ Cbmpllurfd rylAE (iin hA mprd ihdA chA larltr iay^'i. 
atfeaded b>t ttiE prebsr cnce propram. 

mNE iscdmiruTLls ihat ihe propranris ara re^lawed whit tha ainn cA makJnp itieihi -dmplA le usd 
End niDre predtclahle frsr 'the ptedLKErs, eoipartefs and importer in the pwiresl eounlriES and 
IhA g.5„ -iriiilA wnsidAf id! (hA ?pA<lal Qd many AFrkan EttPUflAi dnyatlrtg ibt* 
calns throuRti AGQA are net undermined. In the meantime, asthe subDommltteeundertatcs 
IhirAyiEW, ONE urges, the timely And lunEer-t*hrirenewil!.t^all AiisbU. trade preFerente' 
prtipramitin □rdHrsaansura'Ilnai banahtiara netimarrupted. 

Promoihat bf-Hd bkt«d pKtduc.: unrArapa 

To achme the Roals of pramealhE isustalnable dewelDpthcnt and eccriomit finswth, pref ererve 
prfittarrii mvil W»er III prAdutli ChM henelicijry MunCri^^■ aw cipfltdy ^oduf ihE anSare 
the rFioit davelopmancal Impucr and stimuiHE valuu addtd pnoduction oppnrbjnhlas. 

AQOA Euii^wlAd in atirattlrtf aomA InAAyirwvT pArilgJarly In rtSA CA>t>l* ^nd AppArirt 
sector: o1 the Afritan Economy,, and :parked Imponant sucoeun In tounblE: :udT a: Lesccho^ 
■which het become the leadi'iE -jub-SAher^n AhricAO Ifptjrtf* 6^ apparel 10 the U,lv wdh AMA 
ciportE hi liXfT oilud at anbr« than SSfK] 01111 o(\ up rrooi f 1£9 jG mlllDn In ZOCtl. HaMawr, 
despite these petkeb td sutono, AGDA his still ned IoMy 'ived up to its EKrtendml. of .AGOb 
tupeetE in 2 X{T wane anar.fy-nlaud, whicti bdnafh only a small acgnwin at soelcny. ThO' umpa 
oF the products tooered try ASOA. shotJd be- eKpartOed Id Indude Ibsnis sueb as suEar, beef and 
F(^wAlr, iiYhijh tft^dbaMmA-SutWwrul A'pl^C ^riOdunS- 


TiAir^ Ettounl oF bchefidary nerds 
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Tlw jblllty dF the wxid's pocrEst 1 d protfucE jnd de<lw RPDdSi defnandKl bv rcdDml vkJ 
rn^i'lrti ri tOnsTr-iineiJ dyrW Ik' id^^A]U^cl^^E| F>d 

rc^lpnal {nartiBbi. [JovElcipmdni uscsianu and tiada upadtv UIdIng tan Iw LiHd 1 p uNnash 

thE-pdlEPtifl, buMhnra'E phEP diicmnEctBd from trjdEppliriE3. U.S.aEVElopmEPt«nd1rDdE 
pdlkl^ 11} bd tunar ima^ranad In ■ncr^oda' pdkY -cotuf An^a- and AniuiA ihac nrada tan 
bEtlEr cpntribuliE' ba dEWElnpinETiiL 

Anwhamsmlor [oordmating whPlE d ppiMYTYiH-ntapproaitmcn.^Dbal dawlofimDntb 
HEEdEd. livch E mechanism musl hr mandated tpintEcrBlEt'adEpiclinEiini-^iPMlEVEkippil 
le anii^a ihai dAiwId^^nr auJeufu^ ard capacip^ huHdlAE Ar« all^AAd witji ^If itp^ 
preiEtencE prqiramitD hElpdEwdnpHnRfnunlriB lake advantapE cf the trade opjKirUiri^lES 
IhM -A'lit- AftAAt s -anth U.i iuth Ai tlw OHire dd Unilrf 5l-j!6i TiidE 

HEpresEntactki: lU&THJ, thp Depatrment pf Conimprec, Oiwndas Prpiate InvLsbmAnt 
<)DrpnfElior'(OPiC}apd tha dJi £^pc>t-a-n pari bank should he LsskEd tcioansiderlhe 
dAi^ppmiinTJl .gcials, ol poar cauniria^ as pan ar thalr miaikari. Twa atn nMdt ie ba a 
n place that takes Intc aecpund dEvelcpment e«penisE m irade poltcir areas A clear ■nstmetnH' 
rropt Oortfresi and Pr^idSrtl CftlnH) W Sgwi« 1S iP(A* dMPlOpmem CCrtMfrtt jirtd 
enhance ther stadf upadtv with dcvclcipment enpcrti wll enable il>e preference prpfirams Ip 
achiere thei inteiidEd ebjectrves of prryerir redurtvo -Fid •nEy hBve bp overBlI pnsHive inrpacL 
en the LIS ecbnomY 

{fhlF uogAf. (hf! -^ubrwdmliiA^ IP ipork ^hti p(h^r ((insivilrtt^ IP lun^ng far trade 

capacity' as Ibe sutenmmrttee rcbiews line U.S. pref crericc proftrums The ‘kllllennlum 
ChBlIenve CwptABbcn<MCCl'Bnd the fhwideiit'a-B*ricultureipiti»(rve both prnvde 
eppcnunlfiaa bp eontlniiB Ta Invncnia eapailty In ATiIca and alsewtvfd, iruludlnj jner 
nlrBstruclurE. The rcEKinal trade ar>d cpmpetrliveniss hubs m suh SahBran Afnca- ihe U.S. 
A^Ant^ rpr lntfiTij(lenalC>AvHAlapmAnc4U^IO^riindAd pr-ogrAm^tPafti^r. piih^npeddd 
braaden Trade beflween the U.S. arid she rpoerv haw created mpartant succc^iitxlES 
iNojfhjul Ahke iut mthe are iwdipBtir Brtmta- tar rnSte than 15 couiVrieT The trade 
hubp are l^d^^nEhB and reu afTdesIbWr rrane tradle hite should ba npanod In cralral and 
emercPE .4/ ncan markets. 

TDitnsbHWvcd'hllabbrjl pretafePiCEprcErams 

Ttieie is (iifT5i*rabif irtjiifVri v»hich ihd»i thil AMA ijnij roller If i i?pde prererAiires 

prrt^amA on haw scalar bnpart If enhar dawicpcd cauntnos such as rha EU.. Cardda and 
Japan and emeivnE emptmies such aa tadia', Qrazil and Chna tan wprlr. ba allEn thdr prcFams 
-^th pnA ainorTi^. For ESiarmplA itu Inuhodd Tor PAVAlppitwen tarmd dial iSiA cr>nspJd!4y 

of dlHEtervt bounlrv KhemES tvas a mafpr deterrent for deuetopinE oauntrv EiporterA. 
esfrMipAf fftaseeriiuriaeu fnurtetTpr the ^st lime'. PrAduent-Apd e*pprleni k1 pewr tPuntr^ 
turrerrftv h ViU to undoraand and comphi' tuch aach of tha dftleranc bilateral prograins. At [usi 
fid 5ummrb^ the U.5 l has pledBrd tp SAar* wrth nther GS tjninbhei ba eciiminE the meribs cd 
ailEtitng prAtoFAncd' Ethc^AS in ceirlaf toadhicuA lunhar InspneiuAmancE, bueshiE haE noryAr 
been mplemEnbed at anv strstemabc rrunner. HammnlzinE she rules od bPRin, starylards and 
redJulAtienS tsfliH AS ih* iAnitJrv Aid ph/t-OMAiLAry pnfjM^ti nvOuld eA*le lj*T<fi;ijeT 


' Miilr^ Tni^ nvfmuM Mm fJTicili#, Pbkiq^iirr^iMaHMd in bim. lHiueiarr>iMli>finm tadM 3(1M 
14M &im HW ^-uAb > Lrivrtm ^ 'mw.a-mjir7 
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CDuntm (□ -Mport (□ a wid«r ranee zi devEbped cpuntrv marlEts and alkw hEnafkdrv 
(0 uiNI;^ Ihd My- 


lam eyi iitMi \ni Sik BOD'AWinrx nb 3«ii9 ^ it^ihiiH 202 ue 2rn] r^kr ac aie nm ■ wvh-qiv up 
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UVia J. 4TE]hBER& 


7 3jL4 JkMd 

Vl.Eginl^ ^Ji3G7 
Tail irtu) T[is-ai»2 

[>«i:aii^r 7. 30Q« 

TC: TtM CtMJ.[iuji 

ccmi-ttH on and Haani 

U.fi. HraLia <jl RnC'caianLaLivu 
MubiOGI-Hli u.c. ^05J.S 

I autnLE ciitt aiu:loud aLAtamaikL ( Lb* 'raai Tra?^' 

^ PEM-Tiaba Aa-tilicitian') t-M' i-iHluvini' in ynr cami.caa'» 
pjdliHiid naixlEiii on 'Ux^L Fiula ?!c«r*iaEUM ia iiBaxlng' 

bOadlU^LKl Ob BOvrilbflx 17 1 £Glbltx 

'^a fljfi L ioair Cii Mf iU-tuSwit. by XKiyoi.vfBfn'i 

ul-Ui crUia policy — fTBEarrlryir idvccaizy DC a Tolly wlLilacaiai 
abri.b«jgy jLrtdlapaEi«ai3i.y ingludand « mii-daaigTHd Kon- 
4mc-ijd]iGCUHiiT. pEogru. Tba mcoikI noil of av juumde adiKAkua 
icm^ali'i'ira t^y -tc "^aat unch* raEilmtim -d a;^ Enila 

agrHHbt { pEalaiaDuiJ. or oobaraataj ua piaiidaoL naycitlataa. 

'Fai't EraobV. dab*. Iiaa nAv^r iiaaini i. pr>9*[ >My m aaaa Cm- 
diaaalobal af^yoval of t.x'ada a^raabALa tAa pi^aaii^bb hagotlaba. 

EhN 91 yaaca old. fraalaDCLiig Lbaaa daya on laaoai I proTaaa 
-to Kmlw ■ lot aLOu-t, I hay* UaaO dUlyaQ-Lly bOAcaxyi^i vltb LXala 

pniecy Ear ovar naiiE a canburyr Tba anci-ooaci capriRb trc^ btw 
Journal of Ezonarca 27 yaiaa a^o li ]uac oh iutioaT.icni of ay 

LEK^ TX bb -Lca^ j^bll^y Ixx txia oablEinal InbaxuHb. ■^pbEi" 

aally ny pEafarruig a Tolly aultllaEaral Craa-and-Cair rraila 
pbcabagy ri-bbax tlian. an array prafaraabxal baaOa ■^ba ^i a n u. 

jlncdialy, _ 

[}aaid J F Sbainbacg 
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ft ' ■ffi'^'*''' ' ■* 1 J2)vr 

r*kx 


LL^ “^AIC Tr*i^‘ ta lffM-Tl«4* Pidtii J.i*5 Lfln 


1 luv* tid»n ddlMiJoiticig « a-^iidtlwHif tr#d-5-rdis« iiOiicy 
«LDS> Lb* ‘-Ditt I U|» ci>±b£ *cor™iii rtbt.i tn* 

iij.x.«±L[ix') =>C ti»* -fiw *■ JlisiflMl titlict/. 

4 =KiiiftflY*iiw*-it d-dicitrt ta- £<i**r world tr*Jd -ni tb* 

icidibit. It «■ -1 tsd4ir 

cwli -hi-ii'-'-^ 'Cem xiiBdMTi' iw-iddii till liMl, C.l> 

ko«Ci 41 BJ 'ir.WE LI4d*- aj « ' J.±b*r4l^«4d p**J-r^ 

MV tT** trUw H VBf± tlMm «U Drt l4¥n5*blV 

Euffdi^ [b*c4‘J"“ ojnji4i.t*d luiriiJLiBtLch by tcddM-i^almjf ajl+fl-- 
14l4 at BUE g^^nBaUT tltd p''a)^^Ii^<4 4( 

[Ml* pc^Buai.EVr 


-trad* IB 'tn* bv«J-- 


C« 3 tlBiUn 4 ^ «ih;iK*oy al « d«ri[liH.V*ly *r|--tEld* 

irt A wall-il*irE^ -dLlUBElB 4(liUi.i™n.t UtOflr*-, 1 m 
19 T* [and bdCBP* prawislmllt dEJ f Jl|« Pig(4ni*4tL«l — 

Uhp u,b. CbhibcH m Ofb“ i™«*y L 

ll4ltn.lAt4r4l (l,tr ix..-LEIdl •tial.ay WECta 

limi III iMHIl ITTII-^ •- ■•JKl EWllgiiH-ncfilVmHl pt^i^nr -awmi*!! 

uti^bii irLtir4i.tr 

MiH oLwirmBt b-flia B49»tt.tj.»a bll4HE4i £i4*-tr4d- 

MnE,! «iti. m £*h iniaviiaAi cxiuiiii'iiM ib tb* iy«4«. I wwfc 


aLaairtlM W tl>at i^l4llHl a £*w*-LE4i* [=J."=yH 

i pra£arr*d b *i*llj bllEl l*B*f 1-1 £lw 4- LEiO* itEatwiirr 
^tuuH I Vti- Con™in*J. >nnt MuAiQki Atunita-™- ^ 

^ckat-^c^lK] ErM-LE«^ IflEIIPI -p -cJ 

pcHcv airlWELnO tbit £r.w-EI4d4 *flE»«-*lltl 4[tVlfK44. I»t Hllr 
Xtl4 piazali [Mbinrui intaraitr hit alan LLa iOB4E*|t n£ 

49«t* 1= tl»4 Uniafl ja-S -V*Ey (lr». pEianiiEa C4Erlt.4nr 4*1.1 ] r 


.^larwri-tlw l«*-ia*Kii»a « tfil* a»rfi.g i>Tl]*r iiiuu, 1 iKHWini** 
uuBH l4r -■••■.gHnci*! J th* 

^4i**a*nt* iniLTidMiJ- crauntriwi or MA«-t*d 

oiraup* Of countin* (tnr ™^l*r uia SoetJi ftHnw ft** Trod* 

^BE-l^^t IDd th* Cwibral HariC4n ft*4 Ti liln bgrMMTit] -■ JliJt 
OBlV tdCfLLpa tba** 4 yE 44 IH^ta asw HIE EBI Eu.lijf Hil-tll J.C4r* L 
£i**.^ti*d 4 itratiqy 1 cur4f4r". hit papati.il.ly b4c«UH (a] bji*y 
xaauLt Lb dlUTlPI-natlEd IgllirUE OWntEial. HOE ■igrUEOE)' 
aupb aozianatt*. 404 [t) tha pOlbC/ l4Gb« «il-^ljr*4(l Ittan- 
tioii tP bhp pEObllH. Vir;nua U-S-r iLlI** ind. E4Eri(tEl*a 

aiy 4lKOU^.tB^^ tbiM ipplHVIitltuxi lii Llla** £ri*-vratl* *dt*i4inti- 


Ab44n«l -ai ■ atatutOlEy Cii^ LrpMnit uC rtll ^11*1 i IFWl. natiiHi- 
Wlill pr«pir«lklHl tin tJl* id^Ubtppnt pTtDllM t4Et11UI 
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SC ■yoynx.rj^ ""y ■nojuBLar TEOCi th» ErW“tjad» tivi 

ir^iiiLiUnL i^di to Congr**! tui citiEiCiinwi curron.tlif j^rsopt* "if 
iJ^ipMl Liuii tlO iMlErlgltlE. loin***!- OE tha H^-CAl^vd Tiot- tcairf 
KHhod oE Cimqrouiaii^ z'lt L(4EAtLon dyavuwnti -- tlM 

L±AiLJ.L±;dd Ol ■!10l*gE^i*J-cm*.l- T.O in 'ap or 4ann. VOM W tlM 

uitdflZ- coruidir-ii ijon ■ 

tloEorii ai tJiQ iMLific*Eiaa froaup 

Rt-Curaiba Eta* pr?c«i« oE trjtib- idE*«iPHit rati C'l'OittiQn. uioiiid 
□v WMTA Lh*A ±nAii-t#nofl tiM't €tmm EEAda bA Eftii' 'trodt 

0«y«liy' daX'iIMd 4* LPI4.4t^nn [Jhe th^ OWatarY of miAU'i.Afl -aciioyddd 
*t»Lii 4 AliQUid *ntoTt* u'* iiHor lEuulanl# *n*aoo^»tF£i 
btl* [ntFJTUEieiWl Ur^ULklAtkOEl oj x^B LlAj.tw^ HBCLanti «rril 

AppEopnabB -.liyLEOJiBaiitai atmUid* j.i iMliir Hor ■™.id biui1x:^j]4 
tdkB «d*4uuy o< th> lcf>g4tiutdir>« trada-ad jdiCHnc-4a»Eat«i«» 
pcug^u Pa arvoyp^ -- *■ pro^ru* th-at wExati loaa tMiaJ..r 

joba tia iaiioEi (iF«pat-i.ti.db faLialn Eor l Myah. aoirB 

thab i J-i tiiBia aiaufapcaa ‘■4 ^iBiiladi ut Mta ay-ra that fraa Lraita 
mJ-lH cZia particuJJE Cc«hi^ og^Mitry [pf i^bunLrlaaJ aflafiv-taly 
aafVBB^ hQt «ilv tha avarxi.! jiaEk.>3ABl khtacaat qC clia Onitad 
acaraa. t>#t aJu ctu kntaiavt oE awar^ aLata ti" LUi-icm jairf 
amy IT. a. oEfaliurB tarrlEOEy ai -wai-il - 

1^ luif-l-l-l- It-if^^l-r^i LtaafA illQlJjkd ^ -1 ■LJkE.liCQFy E**- 

ixuixdaaE Eliat. tlia priaidicit o! tJia ifait*! atata* ■■hd* a 

Eria-tEada ipraaMPt to ^ctqjaai tor rati* forbaraaa “ 

aa a ocodatiuyi tor ritafkoatiiio ■liMi4 u# pc*x£±d.aiiL Tiiae Via 
aaraaiwt uili ladMdl aarva. ndt c*±y Ltu =»araAi natiAi^ rn- 
EBEaix.. but a-i.a» tb« ±nLarait ot i**ry itata airi oftahOKa 

LBEx-lEAkrv^. ro- toitiJ-l tiJ-i aKpaotatFEa. ti™ aEatuLa oai t-Fada* 

- ji ■-■ Eataf loat-Li^o xhuuld raquaca Cfutoeub bP ^ivyata tha 

apaarcKua af all tiH atataa Larrdaoriaa bo (»] idanLily fujw 

pp^hi-l^y UUljf rAip4C'blV4 ^ig;ri#iLkc-tiOnJi HAC^SUIltf-r 

t'EU E^a parttyij-lar tjaai-Exida ayEai o a Ei t^ add i4Mratity fadatai-- 

aiiijEaruza tb^a. sty ba Duadad u hakp ax^df'vaa Lliaaa 

PE0bLa4aaT 

Iq ahtidaiUE^ba oE aycF ouncarjid, tba praitdiFit IthEiij^ 
a^pEojxriata anoutx-#* bsaiu^ otEicia^a J ahoitld ba axpacEad to 
aaat lEituaaacjjaa oh adjyabnant ^lEublHia lixaiy to raauj-t fdba 
■bObtiHapZatad tEBa^tdada agiaoBayira. Ua ahould [a] taka scapi 

dB daa tU ayiflOEktr tEi tdHB tp FiBlp tOlva IPCb proOLnar (b] 

or^a aitapa paatidulir atat* an4 loca-l jowauidadti lobukd. tatai 
afMl adviooata atipE cu^jzaai irialE anoyid tiao tp taditiLiEa 
adju.iba>aht 'fo- Ixaalf ad jiraxitafiL pioolafia. 

MiLb Cnaaa raJaicu, tna pfi>:iiia of tr 44 aaagr 4 aBanb aaEitit:a- 
tj,ai> -■- dnFHEOtoza an -jp-or-du«n viata ajuirfi aa 'laar cric^' -- 
nould ba jHia on ttxa right biadk . 
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